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FOREWORD TO THE FIRST EDITION 

The Government of India Act of 1919 is admittedly not 
a perfect Act. I have yet to learn of a legislative 
enactment which can be described as such. But it 
represents an honest and considered attempt to provide 
India with a workable Constitution on Western lines. 
It is therefore to be regretted that a considerable volume 
of criticism has been directed against the measure by 
those who (to judge by their utterances) have devoted 
little attention to its contents; while, as far as Bengal is 
concerned, it must be acknowledged that no serious 
effort has been made to explore and develop the oppor¬ 
tunities which are afforded by the Act. 

I welcome, therefore, the valuable and suggestive 
contribution which Mr. Debendra Nath Banerjee offers 
in the following pages towards a careful and sustained 
study of the present constitutional position. But, with 
^regard to the resubmission of rejected grants, I venture 
to disagree with him. The total rejection of a grant 
does not supply the most adequate method of expressing 
dissatisfaction with the policy of a Minister or Ministers. 
That end is more properly achieved by the carrying of 
a token reduction—which by Parliamentary convention is 
fixed at ^100—in the amount of a grant: and I note 
that the point has not been overlooked in dealing with 
the question of Ministers’ salaries. The same principle 
must be held to apply to grants for the administration 
of those departments which have been placed under 
Ministerial control. In such cases total rejection is likely 
to result in dislocation of that portion of the administra¬ 
tive machinery for which the money is required. No 
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constitution can be worked if it is to remain liable to a 
succession of shocks which must deprive transferred 
subjects of the funds necessary for their administration. 
The wholesale rejection of grants forms no part of the 
English political system, and this is no doubt the reason 
why Mr. Banerjee has been unable to find English 
precedents: but he may rest assured that, if the practice 
became common, steps would promptly be taken to 
prevent its recurrence. 

No discussion is, however, possible without a healthy 
difference of opinion; and I can recommend .Mr. Banerjee’s 
book with confidence to the rising generation of Bengal, 
with whom the rightful guidance of the future of their 
country rests. 


EVAN COTTON. 



EXTRACTS FROM THE PREFACE TO 
THE FIRST EDITION 

Thk object of this book is to describe the present 
Constitution of India, with special reference to its working 
since its inauguration. * * * 

I have attempted, as far as possible, to treat the 
subject in an impartial and scientific way. I have not, 
however, hesitated to express my own views on undecided 
points of law, in the hope of eliciting expressions of opinion 
from others who are more competent to judge of them 
than myself. Nor have I refrained from pointing out what 
appeared to me to be inherent defects in our constitutional 
system, by comparing it with the political systems of 
England and of self-governing Dominions like Canada, 
Australia and South Africa. Another point which I should 
like my readers to keep in view, is that this book treats of 
the existing Constitution of India and not of its Administra¬ 
tion. The foregoing statement will, I hope, suffice to 
explain the general scope and plan of the work. 

* * * * 

I take this opportunity of expressing my thanks to 
Dr. P. J. Hartog, c.i.b., Vice-Chancellor of Dacca Univer¬ 
sity, for the assistance I have received from him both in 
the preparation and publication of this book. I have, while 
engaged on it, always enjoyed his genuine sympathy and 
encouragement. I am also deeply indebted to Professor 
P. B. Rudra of Dacca Intermediate College, who has 
read through practically the whole of the book in manu¬ 
script, and favoured me with a number of corrections. I 
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must also thank Dr. R. C. Majumdar, Mr. C. L. Wrenn 
and Mr. P. K. Guha of the University of Dacca for the help 
I have received from them in connection with this work. 

I have tried to bring the book, as far as possible, up to 
date. As it has been prepared under the constant pressure 
of official duties, I may perhaps have fallen into errors on 
some points. I shall be extremely grateful if any of my 
readers will kindly call my attention to any errors which 
they may discover. 

* * * * 

It is at once a duty and a pleasure to express here my 
sense of obligation to Sir Evan Cotton, c.i.e,, late Presi¬ 
dent of the Bengal Legislative Council, who has kindly 
written a Foreword to the book, and to Mr. H. D. 
Bhattacharyya of Dacca University, who has gone 
through all the proofs with great care and made valuable 
suggestions upon them. 


Dacca University. 
February , 1925 . 


D. N. BANERJEE. 



PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


In this edition, which has been unavoidably much delayed, 
the book has been thoroughly revised and an attempt has 
been made to bring it, as far as possible, up to date. This 
has entailed numerous alterations and additions. Chapter 
XI has been entirely rewritten and the peculiarities of the 
Indian electoral system have been more fully dealt with 
therein. A few more appendices have also been added. 

I am indebted to Professor A. Berriedale Keith of the 
University of Edinburgh for having very kindly called 
my attention to two slight errors which had crept into 
the first edition through sfn oversight. They have been 
corrected in this edition. 

The book is chiefly based upon original official documents. 
I have, however, occasionally made illustrative quotations 
from the works of various authors and I express here my 
deep sense of obligation to all of them. I have always 
acknowledged the source on which I have drawn. 

I cannot thank too highly Mr. H. D. Bhattacharyya, Head 
of the Department of Philosophy in the University of 
Dacca, who has very carefully read the proofs of this 
edition also, and gj$pi me a number of useful sug¬ 
gestions. I should be failing in my duty if I did not 
acknowled^ in this connexion the help which I have 
received in the preparation of this edition too, from Pro¬ 
fessor P. B. S&dra of Dacca Intermediate College, who has 
kindly assisted me in the correction of the proofs and 
whose literary criticisms have been of great value to me. 

Dacca University, D. N. BANERJEE. 

January , 1930, 
b 



PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION 


This edition is practically a reprint of the second edition 
published in 1930. I have, however, revised the text 
throughout and made a few small corrections. I have also 
referred, either in the text or in footnotes, to the changes 
which have actually been made in our Constitution since 
ths publication of the second edition. 

My thanks are due to. Mr. T. Ghosh, m.sc., Mr. N. N. 
Pal, Professor P. N. Sarkar of City College, Calcutta, 
Professor P. B. Rudra of Dacca Intermediate College, and to 
Mr. H. D. Bhattacharyya of Dacca University for the help I 
have received from them in the correction of the proofs of 
this edition. 


Dacca University, 
January , 1933. 


D. N. BANERJEE. 



EXPLANATIONS OF 
ABBREVIATIONS USED IN THE BOOK 


Joint Report = Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms*. 
Montagu-Chelmsford Report = Do. 

Crewe Committee=The Committee on the Home Adminis¬ 
tration of Indian Affairs. 

L. A. = The Legislative Assembly. 

C, S. = The Council of State. 

B. L. C. =» The Bengal Legislative Council. 

P. L. C. = Provincial Legislative Council. 

B. R. = Electoral Rule. 

Sch. = Schedule. 

The Act The Government of India Act (unless it ap¬ 

pears otherwise from the context). 

J. S. C. R. *= Report of the Joint Select Committee on 
the Government of India Bill, 1919. 

Ind. Gaz. = The Gazette of India . 

Imp . Gaz . — The Imperial Gazetteer. 

Cal. Gaz , — The Calcutta Gazette. 

S. O. =» Standing Order. 

U. P. = The United Provinces. 

C. P. as The Central Provinces. 

Ind. = India. 

Ben. = Bengal. 

Mad. = Madras. 

Bom. = Bombay. 

L. A. D. a* The Legislative Assembly Debates . 

C. S. D. =» The Council of State Debates . 

I. L. R. = Indian Legislative Rule. 

P. L. R. ** Provincial Legislative Rule. 
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CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTORY 

SALIENT FEATURES OF THE INDIAN CONSTITUTION 

'J'he Indian Constitution mainly * written * and documentary—Its 
is—Conventional elements in it—Comparison with the Constitu¬ 
tes of England and the United States—Its generally * rigid 9 
. aracter—Indian legislatures ‘non-sovereign law-making bodies’— 
’'3&er of the Indian Courts—Comparison with the Union of South 
frica—The Constitution as yet unitary and not federal—Comparison 
the United States and Canada—How it came to be unitary—A 
ecast about the future form of the Government of India—The pro- 
4 . al character of the present Constitution of India. 

Ti„e Constitution of British India , 1 whereby we mean 
the body of rules and principles relating to its 
fundamental political institutions, is mainly 
‘ written ’ and documentary. Its basis is an 
enactment of the British Parliament, namely, 
the Government of India Act , 2 and the Rules 3 
made thereunder. There are no doubt some 


Han 

jAb. Motion 

alnly 

vrin.fi * 

4 ’• 

a 


The expression “ British India ” shall mean all territories and 
olaces within Her Majesty’s dominions which are for the time being 
governed by Her Majesty through the Governor-General of India, or 
trough \*ny Governor or other officer subordinate to the Governor- 
„.)heral of India. The expression “ India ” shall mean British India, 
ogether with any territories of any Native Prince or Chief under the 
suzerainty of Her Majesty, exer'cised through the Governor-General 
of India or through any Governor or other officer subordinate to the 
povernor-General of India’.—The Interpretation Act, 1889 (52 and 
S3 Viet., Ch. 63, Sec. 18). 

? *** It is the Government of India Act, 1915, as amended by the 
Government of India (Amendment) Act, 1916, and as further amended 
by the Government of India Act, 1919, the Government of India? (Leave 
of Absence) Act, 1924, the Government of India (Civil Services) Act, 
J925, the Government of India (Indian Navy) Act, 1927, the Govern¬ 
ment of India (Statutory Commission) Act, 1927, the Indian Church 
:-ct, 1927, and the Government of India (Aden) Act, 1929. 

P 3 E.g., the Devolution Rules ; the Electoral Rules ; the Legislative 
Rules, etc. 

‘ Under Section 129A of the Government of India Act, where any 
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conventional elements 1 in our Constitution, but their 
number is, as yet, not very considerable; nor 

a!°eleineiifs" are very ^ ew exce Pri° n s, of much 

in It. constitutional importance. Whatever differences 
of opinion may exist among constitutional 
writers regarding the exact proportion and political signi¬ 
ficance of the conventional elements in the Constitution of 


matter is required to be prescribed or regulated by Rules under the* 
Act and no special provision is made as to the authority by whom 
the Rules are to be made, the Rules are made by the Governor- 
General in Council with the sanction of the Secretary of State in 
Council, and are not subject to repeal or alteration by the Indian 
Legislature or by any local legislature. All such Rules must 
ordinarily be laid before both Houses of Parliament as soon as may 
be after they are made, and if an address is presented to His 
Majesty by either House of Parliament within the next thirty days on 
which that House has sat after the Rules are laid before it, praying 
that the Rules or any of them may be annulled, His Majesty in 
Council may annul the Rules or any of them, and those Rules must 
thenceforth be void, but without prejudice to the validity of 
anything previously done thereunder. 

If, however, the draft of any such Rules are laid, under the 
direction of the Secretary of State, before both Houses of Parliament 
and are approved by them without modification or* with such 
modifications as are agreed to by both Houses, the Rules may be 
made in the form in which they have been approved. These rule* 
will be valid without further reference to Parliament. 

1 E.g., the custom, seldom disregarded, fixing the tenure of office 
of certain high officials like the Governor-General, the Governor, the 
Lieutenant-Governor and the* member of an Executive Council, at 
five years. This ‘ limitation is not imposed by statute or by the 
instrument of appointment * (Ilbert, The Government of India , p. 45). 
The origin of this custom may be traced to the particular provision 
of Lord North’s Regulating Act which fixed the tenure of office of 
the first Governor-General and his ‘ Counsellors * at five years (Cf. 
Ilbert). 

Among other constitutional maxims which have been accepted as 
part of our Constitution, we may mention here the following :— 

(1) ‘The Ministers selected by the Governor to advise him on 
the transferred subjects should be elected members of the Legislative 
Council, enjoying its confidence and capable of leading it ’; 

(2) they must resign office when they have ceased to command’ 
the confidence of the Council; and ' 

(3) the Finance Act (in the case of the Central Government) 
should be passed annually. 
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the United States of America, it will not at all be far from 
the truth to assert that, so far as the pre- 
wHMhe 800 P on ^ erance *he * written' and legal elements 
Constitu- is concerned, our Constitution resembles more 

tions of Eng- c i Q sely the Constitution of the United States 

land and the 

United than that of England, which is, to quote the 
States. words of Sir Sidney Low , 1 ‘partly law, and 

partly history, and partly ethics, and partly custom, and 
partly the result of the various influences which are mould¬ 
ing and transforming the whole structure of society, 
from year to year and one might almost say, from hour 
to hour'. 

The second noticeable feature of our Constitution is its 
generally ‘rigid ’ character. ‘A “rigid ” Consti- 

,te . ?? n , erally tution \ 2 says Sir John Marriott , 3 ‘ is one which 

* rigid 

character. can be altered and amended only by the employ¬ 
ment of some special, and extraordinary, and 
prescribed machinery, distinct from the machinery of 
ordinary legislation \ 


1 The Governance of England , 1919, p. 4. 

The English Constitution, says Viscount Bryce, 1 is a mass of pre¬ 
cedents, carried in men’s memories or recorded in writing, of dicta of 
lawyers or statesmen, of customs, usages, understandings and beliefs 
bearing upon the methods of Government, together with a certain 
number of statutes, some of them containing matters of petty detail, 
others relating to private just as much as to public Jaw, nearly all of 
them pre-supposing and mixed up with precedents and customs, and 
all of them covered with a parasitic growth of legal decisions and 
political habits, apart from w’hich the statutes would be almost 
unworkable, or at any rate quite different in their working from 
what they really are \— Studies in History and Jurisprudence, vol. i, 
1901, pp. 156-57. 

2 Constitutions are classified as ‘ Rigid * and * Flexible \ 

‘ A “ flexible ” Constitution is one under which every law of every 
description can legally be changed with the same ease and in the 
same manner by one and the same body. ... A “rigid” 
Constitution is one under which certain laws generally known as 
constitutional or fundamental laws cannot be changed in the same 
manner as ordinary laws.’ Dicey, The Law of the Constitution , 
pp. 122-23 (eighthedition). 

3 J. A. R. Marriott, English Politic^ bi*t***‘**ons, p. 17. 
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The 1 rigidity ’ of the Indian 1 Constitution consists in 
the fact that it cannot be legally changed, except in respect 
of a few matters , 2 either by the Indian Legislature or by 
any of the Provincial legislatures. The Government of 
India Act which (together with the Rules made thereunder) 
is, as has been stated above, the basis of our Constitution, 
cannot be repealed except by an Act of the Imperial Parlia¬ 
ment ; nor can it be otherwise amended save in respect of 
some of its provisions with regard to which it has conferred 
upon the Indian Legislature a concurrent power of legis¬ 
lation . 3 ' The Indian Legislature 4 has not, unless express¬ 
ly so authorised by Act of Parliament, power to make any 
law repealing or affecting any Act of Parliament passed 
after the year one thousand eight hundred and sixty and 
extending to British India (including the Army Act, the Air 
Force Act and any Act amending the same); . . . and 
has not power to make any law affecting the authority of 
Parliament, or any part of the unwritten laws or consti¬ 
tution of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
whereon may depend in any degree the allegiance of any 
person to the Crown of the United Kingdom, or affecting 
the sovereignty or dominion of the Crown over any part, of 


1 Purists will, it is hoped, forgive the use of the shorter expressions 
‘ India * and ' Indian ’ for ‘ British India * and ‘ British Indian.’ 

2 See foot-note 3 below. 

3 Under Section 131 (3) of the Government of India Act, the Indian 
Legislature can alter or repeal some of the provisions of the Act, 
mentioned in the fifth Schedule to the Act. To this extent, it must be 
admitted, the ‘ rigid ’ character of our Constitution has been affected. 
Hence we have used the word 1 generally ’ before the expression 
‘rigid character* (page 3). But it may be noted here that some of 
the provisions mentioned in the Schedule refer to matters which 
cannot be regarded as of any constitutional importance. They have 
been embodied in the Government of India Act, simply because it is 
a consolidating measure. See Appendix L. 

4 * Subject to the provisions of the Government of India Act, the 
Indian Legislature shall consist of the Governor-General and two 
Chambers, namely, the Council of State and the Legislative Assem¬ 
bly'.—The Government of India Act, Section 63. 
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British India/ 1 Again, 4 the local legislature of any pro¬ 
vince has not power to make any law affecting any Act of 
Parliament/ 2 

The Indian legislatures arc, to use Prof. Dicey's 
Indian legis- words, 4 non-sovereign law-making bodies their 
latures, powers and authority have been derived from the 
sovereign • Government of India Act which constitutes the 
law-making supreme law of the land, arid thek laws are valid 
if they are not inconsistent with this supreme 
law. As* Section 84(1) of the same Act distinctly lays 
down, 4 a law made by any authority in British India and 
repugnant to any provision of this or any other Act of 
Parliament shall, to the extent of that repugnancy but not 
otherwise, be void’. 3 The Courts in India may be called 
upon to pronounce upon the legality or constitutionality 
of an Act passed by an Indian legislature, Central or 
Provincial. If any particular piece of Indian legislation is 
not within the legal powers of the enacting 
authority, it is bound to.be treated as void by an 
Indian judge. As Prof. Dicey says, 4 The Courts 
(in India) treat Acts passed by the Indian Council 4 
precisely in the same way in which the King’s Bench 
Division treats the bye-laws of a railway company. . . . 
An Indian tribunal may be called upon to say that an Act 
passed by the Governor-General need not be obeyed because 
it is unconstitutional or void/ 4 No British Court,’ he 
continues, 4 can give judgment, or ever does give judgment, 
that an Act of Parliament need not be obeyed because it is 
unconstitutional. Here, in short, we have the essential 

1 The Government of India Act, Section 65. 

2 Ibid Section 80A (4). 

3 See in this connexion Bugga is. The King-Emperor, 47 I.A., 
pp. 139-140. 

4 He obviously means here the Indian Legislative Council. He 
had written his book (from which the extract has been quoted) long 
before the Government of India Act, 1919 (or, even, 1915), was passed. 


Power of 
the Indian 
Courts. 
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difference between subordinate and sovereign legislative 
power.’ 1 * 

We may note here that in respect of constitutional 
Comparison amendment the position of the Parliament of 
with the the Union of South Africa is fundamentally 

South °* different from that of the Indian Legislature. 
Africa. There the Parliament can change the Constitu¬ 
tion of the Union in the same way as it can amend one 
of its ordinary laws. 4 The only limitation *, says the 
Hon’ble Mr. R. H. Brand, 2 4 on the complete power of 
Parliament over the Constitution is the requirement of a 
two-thirds majority (at a joint sitting of both Houses of 
Parliament) in certain particular cases.* 3 

The third feature that we notice in our Constitution is that 
it is as yet unitary, and not federal. 4 Federalism means,* 
writes Prof. Dicey, 4 the distribution of the force of the State 


1 Dicey, The Law of the Constitution , eighth edition, pp. 96 and 98. 

The following extract from the judgment of the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council (delivered by Lord Selborne) in what is known 
as the Empress vs. Burah (and another) case is of special interest 
in this connexion :— 

‘ The Indian Legislature has powers expressly limited by the Act 
of the Imperial Parliament which created it, and it can, of course, 
do nothing beyond the limits which circumscribe these powers. 
But when acting within these limits, it is not in any sense an agent 
or delegate of the Imperial Parliament, but has, and was intended to 
have, plenary powers of legislation, as large, and of the same nature, 
as those qf Parliament itself. The established Courts of Justice, 
when a question arises whether the prescribed limits have been 
exceeded, must of necessity determine that question ; and the only 
way in which they can properly do so, is by looking to the terms of 
the instrument by which, affirmatively, the legislative powers were 
created, and by whch, negatively, they are restricted. If what has 
been done is legislation within the general scope of the affirmative 
words which give the power, and if it violates no express condition or 
restriction by which that power is limited (in which category would, 
of course, be included any Act of the Imperial Parliament at variance 
with it), it is not for any Court of Justice to inquire further, or to 
enlarge constructively those conditions and restrictions \—The Indian 
Lazo Reports , 1879. Calcutta Series, vol. iv, pp. 180-181. 

8 The Hon. R.'H. Brand, The Union of South Africa , p. 45. 

3 South Africa Act, 1909 (9 Edw. 7, Ch. 9), Section 152. 
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The Const!* 
tution as 
yet unitary 
and not 
federal. 


Comparison 
with the 
United 
States and 
Canada. 


among a number of co-ordinate bodies each originating in 
and controlled by the constitution.* 1 This defini¬ 
tion is not yet applicable to the constitutional 
system that we have now in our country. Con¬ 
gress in the United States has exclusive power 
of legislation with regard to certain definite 
matters 2 and it cannot legally exercise any legislative 
jurisdiction over those subjects which have been reserved 
to the separate States by the Constitution of the country. 3 

Nor can the Federal Executive veto any State 
legislation. Thus the State and the Federal 
legislatures are co-ordinate authorities in the 
United States. The same principle of exclusive 
legislative jurisdiction of the Central and Pro¬ 
vincial legislatures has been accepted as the basis of the 
constitutional system of the Dominion of Canada, although, 
in respect of the distribution of powers between the Central 
and Provincial authorities, there is a fundamental difference 
between the Constitution of the Dominion and that of the 
United States and, although the Central Government in 
the Dominion can disallow any Provincial Act, which, as we 
have stated above, is not the case in the United States. It 
is distinctly laid down in Section 91 of the British North 
America Act, 1867, that ‘ it shall be lawful for the Queen, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate and 
House of Commons, to make laws for the peace, order and 
good government of Canada in relation to all matters not 
coming within the classes of subjects by this Act assig?ied 
exclusively to the Legislatures of the Provinces; and for 
greater certainty, but not so as to restrict the generality of 


1 Dicey, Law of the Constitution , p. 153 (eighth edition). 

2 Cf. Tpe Constitution of the United States. 

3 The tenth amendraent-to the Constitution of the United States 
provides : ‘ The powers not delegated to the United States by the 
Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the 
States respectively, or to the people.* 
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the foregoing terms of this Section, it is hereby declared 
that (notwithstanding anything in the Act) the exclusive 
legislative authority of the Parliament of Canada extends 
to all matters coming within the classes of subjects next 
hereinafter enumerated. . . . 

Now let us turn our attention to our own country. As 
regards the control of the Central Government over 
ProvinciaJ legislation, we find that if the Governor, 
Lieutenant-Governor, or Chief Commissioner, as the case 
may be, assents to a Bill which has been duly passed by a 
Provincial Legislative Council, ‘ he shall forthwith send an 
authentic copy of the Act to the Governor-General, and the 
Act shall not have validity until the Governor-General has 
assented thereto and that assent has been signified by the 
Governor-General to, and published by, the Governor, 
Lieutentant-Governor or Chief Commissioner.’ 2 It may be 
noted here that though the Dominion Government in Canada 
can disallow a Provincial legislation, the assent of the 
Governor-General there is not required (except in the case 
of ‘ reserved ’ Bills) for the validity of a Provincial Act. 3 


1 Cf. vSection 92 of the British North America Act, 1867. 

‘ The Dominion parliament and the provincial legislatures are 
sovereign (?) bodies within their respective constitutional limits. 
While the Dominion parliament has entrusted to it a jurisdiction 
over matters of national import, and possesses besides a general 
power to legislate on matters not specifically reserved to the local 
legislatures, the latter nevertheless have had conferred upon them 
powers as plenary and ample within the limits prescribed by the 
constitutional law as are possessed by the general parliament.— 
Sir J. G. Bourinot, Constitutional History of Canada , p. 136. 

8 The Government of India Act, Section 81. 

3 British North America Act, 1867, Section 90. 

Whatever departures from the principle of federalism are noticed’ 
in the Constitution of Canada, are due to the fact that the Constitu¬ 
tion is not strictly federal. It has a 1 unitary bias.’ As Mr. Egerton 
puts it, ‘ The British North America Act is further noteworthy as 
being a federal Constitution to a great extent drafted by men who 
were in favour of a legislative unicn. ’— Federations and Unions 
within the British Empire, p. 39. See in this connexion Sir John 
Marriott’s Second Chambers , pp. 150-151. 
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As regards the scope of legislative authority, though 
4 the local legislature of any province has power, subject 
to the provisions of the Government of India Act, to make 
laws for the peace and good government of the territories 
for the time being constituting that province, 11 yet it is 
especially laid down in Section 65 of the Act 1 2 that 1 the 
Indian Legislature has power to make laws for all persons, 
for all courts, and for all places and things, within British 
India. . . . Besides, the local legislature of any province 
may not, without the previous sanction of the Governor- 
General, make or take into consideration certain laws 
enumerated in Section 80A (3) of the Act. 

1 Unitarianism * implies the concentration of the powers 
of Government in a central authority and this concentration 
exists in our system of government to a pre-eminent degree, 
as shown above. 3 This justifies our characterizing our 
present Constitution as unitary. 4 

Perhaps it will not be out of p^ace to mention here that 
the present unitary character of our political 
How It system is the inevitable result of the operation 
unitary! bC cei lain forces from so far back as 1773. 

Before the passing of the East India Company 
Act of 1773 (commonly kno'wn as the Regulating Act), the 
Presidencies of Bengal, Bombay and Madras, which were, 
in each case, administered by a President or Governor and 
a Council composed of servants of the East India Company, 
4 were independent of each other, and each Government 

1 The Government of India Act, Section 80A. 

2 I.e. The Government of India Act. 

3 That Clause 2 of Section 67 of the Government of India Act for ¬ 
bids the introduction into either chamber of the Indian Legislature 
of any measure regulating any Provincial subject (which is not 
subject to legislation by the Indian Legislature), or repealing or 
amending any Provincial Act, without the previous sauction of 
the Governor-General, does not in any way invalidate our proposi¬ 
tion that the Indian Constitution is unitary. 

4 As a further proof of this, we may cite here Section 84 (2) of the 
Government of India Act. See Chap. 14. 
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was absolute within its limits, subject to the distant and 
intermittent control of the Directors at Home. But the 
need for a common policy in the face of foreign enemies 
was apparent; and when the disorder of the Company's 
finances and suspicions about the fortunes amassed by its 
servants in India drove Parliament to intervene, it was 
wisely decided to create one supreme Government in the 
country.' 1 In order to ensure this the Act of 1773 
provided for the appointment of a Governor-General and 
four counsellors for the government of the Presidency of 
Fort William in Bengal and further declared that the said 
Governor-General and Council, or the major part of them, 
were ‘to have power of superintending and controlling 
the government and management of the Presidencies of 
Madras, Bombay and Bencoolen respectively, so far and in 
so much as that it should not be lawful ' for the Govern¬ 
ments of the three Presidencies to make any orders for 
commencing hostilities, or declaring or making war, against 
any Indian Princes or Powers, or for negotiating or 
concluding any treaty of peace, or other treaty with any 
such Indian Princes or Powers, without the consent and 
approbation of the Governor-General and Council, except 
in such cases of imminent necessity as would render it 
dangerous to postpone such hostilities or treaties until the 
arrival of their orders, and except also in such cases where 
they had received special orders from the Company. 2 A 
President and Council acting against these provisions were 
liable to be suspended by the Governor-General and 
Council ; and they were directed to pay due obedience to 
orders emanating from the latter authorities. 3 Thus the 
first step towards centralization was taken in 1773. 

1 Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms , para. 37. 

2 The East India Company Act, 1773 (13, Geo. 3, Ch. 63), 
Section 9. P. Mukherji's Constitutional Documents , vol. i, p. 22. 

3 Ibid. 
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The next step towards establishing a centralized system 
of government in India was taken in 1784. The East 
India Company Act of that year (commonly known as 
Pitt’s Act) authorized the Governor-General and Council of 
Fort William to ‘ superintend, control and direct the several 
Presidencies and Governments (then existing or thereafter 
to be erected or established in the East Indies by the 
United Company) in all such points as relate to any transac¬ 
tions with the Country Powers, or to war or peace, or to the 
application of the revenues or forces of such Presidencies 
and Settlements in time of war, or any such other points as 
would be, from time to time, specially referred by the Court 
of Directors of the Company to t-heir superintendence and 
control.’ 1 The Charter Act of 1793 further emphasized 
this * power of superintendence, direction and control * to be 
exercised by the Government of Bengal over the Govern¬ 
ments of Madras and Bombay. The final stage in this 
process of centralization was reached with the passing of 
the Charter Acc of 1833. 2 

Under this Act the Governor-General of Bengal in 
Council became the Governor-General of India in Council. 
* The Governments of Madras and Bombay were drastically 
deprived of their powers of legislation, and left only with 
the right of proposing to the Governor-General in Council 
projects of the laws which they thought expedient.’ 3 Thus 


1 The East India Company Act, 1784, Section 31. P. MukherjPs 
Constitutional Documents , vol. i, p. 39. 

2 3 and 4 Will. IV, Ch. 85. 

3 Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms , para 57. See the 
Chatter Act of 1833, Sections 59 and 66.—P. Mukherji’s Constitutional 
Documents, vol. i. 

The powers of legislation were however restored to the Governments 
of Madras and Bombay by the Indian Councils Act of 1861. But 
there were two limitations : (i) those Governments could not make or 
take into consideration certain laws without tne previous sanction of 
the Governor-General; and (ii) Acts passed by them could not be 
Valid unless they had received the assent of the Governor-General 
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the Governor-General of India in Council 1 became the sole 
law-making authority in India. Besides, 1 the superinten¬ 
dence, direction and control of the whole civil and military 
government of the Company's territories and revenues in 
India' were vested in him. And it was further enacted 
that no Governor or Governor in Council should have the 
power of creating any new office, or granting any salary, 
gratuity or allowance, without the previous sanction of the 
Governor-General in Council. Thus was effected a complete 
concentration of all powers in one supreme authority. 

Later on, measures were adopted to increase the legisla¬ 
tive, financial and administrative powers of the Provincial 
Governments; but the Government of the country just 
before the introduction of the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Reforms ‘ was one and . . .the local Governments were 
literally the “agents” of the Government of India.’ 2 A 
great step towards Provincial independence has no doubt 
been taken under the Reforms, but nothing has yet been 
done, in law and theory, to destroy the unitary character of 
our constitutional system. 

What form the Government of our country will take ii| 
A forecast the future, it is extremely difficult to predict' 

about the now. The problems of the territories now under 

of the ° the ru * e the Indian Princes complicate the 

Government whole situation. At the same time, one can 

hardly think of India enjoying full dominion 


in addition to that of the Governor.—The Indian Councils Act, 
1861. 

These limitations did not exist before 1833 .-Montagu-Chelmsford 
Report , para. 63. 

1 His Council was increased by the addition of a law member, not 
in the service of the Company. This additional member was not 
entitled ‘ to sit or vote in the said council except at meetings thereof 
for making laws and regulations.* The Charter Act, 1833, Section 40. 
Mukherji’s Documents, vol. i. 

8 Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms , para. 120. 
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status with more than one-third of its 1 area lying outside 
the jurisdiction of its Government. If these Indian States 
are to be given a worthy place in any scheme of reconstruc¬ 
tion of our governmental system, and if their interests and 
privileges are to be harmonized with those of the provinces 
of British India, some form of federation is the only 
solution. 2 The provinces of British India may not have 
any innate powers of their own to surrender in a ‘ foedus’, 3 
but the same cannot be said of the important Indian States. 
Apart from this, there are other considerations to be taken 
into account. ‘ Federalism is according to a very distin¬ 
guished authority 4 on Constitutional Law, ‘ an equally 
legitimate resource whether it is adopted for the sake of 
tightening or for the sake of loosening a pre-existing 
bond.’ In our proposed federation, the pre-existing bonds 
of union between the Indian States and British India will 
have to be tightened, and those between the central and 
local Governments of British India will have to be loosened. 


1 The total area of India is 1,805,332 square miles. Of the total area 
British territory comprises 1,094,300 square miles and the Indian 
States 711,032 square miles.— Statistical Abstract for British India, 
1916-17 to 1925-26. 

2 ‘ Granted the announcement of August 20, we cannot at the 
present time envisage its complete fulfilment in any form other than 
that of a congeries of self-governing Indian provinces associated for 
certain purposes under a responsible government of India ; with 
possibly what are now the Native States of Iadia finally embodied 
in the same whole, in some relation which we will not now attempt 
to define. For such an organization the English language has no 
word, but “ federal.” '— Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms , 
para. 120. 

* A Federation of States—comprising under the name of “ State ** 
each Indian State and each Province of British India—with local 
autonomy, given much flexibility and allowing room for wide 
differences in internal government, seems the most likely form to be 
evolved in the future 1 Britain and India from 1599-1919, by 
Dr. Annie Besant; Work of the Indian Legislatures , p. 236. 

Vide also Government of India’s (Home Department) Despatch, 
dated Simla, August 25, 1911, para. 3. 

3 Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms , para. 120. 

4 Bryce, The American Commonwealth (1922), vol. i, p. 351. 
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But it must also be stated in this connexion that it will be 
a folly to ignore altogether the peculiar position of the Indian 
States with their traditions of independence in respect of 
matters of internal administration, as it will be unwise to 
ignore any longer the insistent demand for ‘provincial 
autonomy ' on the part of the provinces of British India. 
On the one hand, the States represent in a special manner 
the centrifugal forces in Indian politics. Such forces 1 may, 
if too closely pent up, like heated water in the heart of the 
earth, produce at untoward moments explosions like those 
of a volcano.' 1 They may, at least, cause a 1 harmful 
friction * and impede the smooth working of the constitu¬ 
tional machinery. 2 They may also introduce * an element 
of instability 1 into the body politic, and may even become 
sources of danger in times of internal disturbance or exter¬ 
nal invasion. 3 On the other hand, it may be urged on behalf 
of the granting of provincial auLonomy that ‘ the energy of 
civic life may be better secured by giving ample range and 
sphere of play to local self-government, which will stimulate 
and train the political interest of the members of the State, 
and relieve the central authority of some onerous duties.’ 4 
At the same time, as far as possible the unity of the political 
system of the country as a whole, and also the stability and 
efficiency of its Central Government have to be maintained. 
Thus India will have to solve the same problem of the pro¬ 
per adjustment of the centrifugal and centripetal forces in its 
politics, that has been solved by other countries having a 
federal system of government. The constitutional history of 
the United States of America may provide us with valuable 
guidance in solving many of the problems presented by the 
Indian States, as well as in determining their status in the 


1 See Bryce, Studies in History and Jurisprudence (1901), vol. i, 
p. 294. 

2 Ibid,, p. 270. 3 Ibid., p. 270. 
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future Constitution of India ; while that of Upper and Lower 
Canada 1 from 1841 to 1867 may prove an equally helpful 
guide in settling the future relations of the provinces of 
British India to the Central Government. As Prof. Wrong 
said in the course of his lecture 2 on • The Creation of the 
Federal System in Canada,’ ‘ In Canada, the problem was 
for the Union 3 to get rid of some of its powers in favour of 
the provinces, while, in the United States, there was the 
opposite problem of getting the separate units to give up 
something, in order to create a central government. In 
Canada the central power retained all that it did not give 
up, while, in the United States, it was the separate units 
which did this. Thus we have the far-reaching difference 
in the basis of the two federations. Canada is a single 
State, in which the various units have prescribed powers ; 
the United States is a union of many States, which have 
agreed to delegate certain powers to a central authority.' 
Thus, there are lessons to be learnt from both these 
countries. 

The distribution of powers in our proposed federation 
will be as in a federal constitution. The Central Govern¬ 
ment with its organs reconstructed on a basis different from 
the present, will be in charge of those affairs of State which 
will be of common interest to all or which will require 
uniformity of action; while the provincial and ‘ State ’ 
Governments will enjoy complete autonomy in respect of 
the affairs of local interest. It may be desirable to vest in 
the federal executive, as in the case of Canada, the power of 

1 See Kennedy, The Constitution of Canada (1922), Chs. 13 and 
17-19; see aho ' The Federation of Canada (1917), Oxford Univer¬ 
sity Press. 

2 Delivered in the University of Toronto in March, 1917. See The 
Federation of Canada (Oxford University Press), p. 24. 

It means the legislative union of Upper and Lower Canada under 
the Imperial Union Act of 1840 (3 and 4 Victoria, c. 35). This Union 
was replaced by their federation along with two other provinces 
under the British North America Act, 1867. 
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disallowing provincial (or State) legislation, although it 
must be understood from the very beginning that this power 
of disallowance must b 2 exercised with great care and 
caution. Such a constitutional provision will act as a poten¬ 
tial check on disruptive legislative activities on the part of 
local legislatures. Besides, it will be quite in keeping with 
the traditions of the centralized system of Government that 
has hitherto obtained in British India, as also with the 
implications of the suzerainty which the British Crown has 
so far claimed and exercised over the Indian States. Thus 
our idea is that though our future Constitution should be 
federal in form, it should have a ‘ unitary bias \ 

Addressing the members of the Indian Legislature on 
August 20, 1925, Lord Reading, as Governor-General, 

made the following observation 1 in the course of his 
speech:— 

4 There are many in India at the present moment who 
hold the solution lies in Provincial autonomy. The principle 
that local affairs should be administered by Local Govern¬ 
ments is one that commands general acceptance. But if we 
are to avoid disintegration—a danger that the history of 
India constantly emphasizes—there must, in my judgment, 
be a strong Central Government capable of exercising a 
legitimate degree of supervision and control. The relations 
of such a Government to a number of so-called autonomous 
Provincial Governments have not yet been thought out. It 
can scarcely be contemplated even by the most ardent 
friends of Provincial autonomy that there should be nine 
or more, and as some contend many more, separate and 
independent Provincial Governments entirely free in all 
directions from supervision and control. Before any scheme 
of Provincial autonomy could be established, the functions 
that should be entrusted to them and the degree of 


Legislative Assembly Debates, vol. vi, 1925, p. 14. 
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supervision and control to be exercised over them must be 
explored with patience.’ 

The solution that we have suggested above should satisfy 
him as well as those who think like him about the feasibility 
of Provincial autonomy, or entertain honest doubts as to 
the possibility of success of federalism, in India, because 
it will meet all legitimate requirements of both Union and 
separation. 

This general survey of the political system of British 

India will remain incomplete if we do not notice 

The provi- here two other peculiarities of our present 
slonal cha- ^ . . ,, . . , , 

racter of Constitution—its essentially provisional character 

Constitution an< * e ^ ast ^ c ^y- The scheme of government 
of India. which was embodied in the Government of India 
Act, 1919, was devised by its authors to meet the 
requirements of the period o£ transition from bureaucracy 
to responsible government—the goal of British policy in 
India. For a long time the people of India had been insist¬ 
ing on having an effective voice in the administration of 
their own country and in the shaping of its destinies. The 
Great War and India’s participation in it, the revolution in 
Russia and the overthrow of autocracy there, the speeches 
of English and American statesmen proclaiming the right 
of all nations to self-determination,—all these gave a new 
impetus to those political aspirations of the Indian people. 
It, therefore, became very necessary to grant them 
substantial political rights without further delay. But there 
were others again who had to be reckoned with: the 
representatives of vested interests as well as those who 
honestly believed in the danger of haste in liberalizing the 
Indian political institutions. The Government of India Act, 
1919, was an attempt to please both these classes of 
people holding more or less conflicting views. Naturally 
it was a sort of compromise between the principle of 
progress and the principle of caution ; between the demands 
2 
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of a newly awakened nationalism and the warnings, not 
always prompted, however, by disinterested motives, of 
those who preferred experience to theory and were therefore 
afraid of anything new and untried. The result was a half¬ 
way-house arrangement between autocracy and popular 
government. This will explain some of the anomalies in 
our present constitutional system—especially the curious 
structure of government, commonly termed dyarchy, 
prevailing in the major provinces. This will also explain 
the continuance of an irremovable and irresponsible 
Executive in the Central Government and the creation of a 
Central Legislature with two Chambers, each having an 
elected majority, which, impotent to influence the course of 
administration of the country effectively, express their 
resentment in violent and bitter criticisms and, sometimes, 
in a policy of obstruction. 

In regard to the elastic nature of our Constitution, it may 
be enough here to state that, if necessary, many important 
alterations in the constitution may be effected simply by 
means of rules framed under the Government of India Act, 
without the necessity of any Parliamentary enactment. 
The Act has outlined 1 the main features of the constitu¬ 
tional changes introduced by it, but has left these changes 
to be worked out in detail in the form of Rules to be made 
under its authority. 2 As Sir Courtenay Ilbert says, the 


1 See Chapter XXI in this connexion. 

8 4 This plan has been adopted again and again in legislation 
with reference to the Government of India. It is the only plan which 
secures elasticity and a Bill of reasonable dimensions, not overloaded 
with detail. The existing (1919) law as to voters' qualifications and 
elections in India is net embodied in any statute, and any attempt to 
regulate such matters by statute would involve very long and compli¬ 
cated provisions, which, once incorporated in the statute, could not in 
the ordinary course be amended except by the slow and difficult 
process of further legislation. It must, moreover, be recognized that 
this Bill provides for the introduction of new constitutional forms 
expressly devised to fit the conditions of a transitional stage. Elasticity 
is therefore essential, so as to admit of detailed arrangements being 
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Constitution 1 owes its elasticity mainly to an extensive use 
of what has sometimes been called delegated legislation, 
legislation not directly by Parliament, but by rules and 
orders made under an authority given by Parliament/ 1 
With these few introductory remarks we pass on to 
make a detailed study of our constitutional system. 


worked out in the light of experience on the basis of the general 
scheme outlined in the statute. The process of development would 
be seriously embarrassed if the whole system were made rigid at the 
start. It is also necessary to bear in mind that on some important 
matters different provisions will be required in different Provinces.’— 
Memorandum by the Secretary of State for India on the Government 
of India Bill , 1919. 

1 Ilbert and Meston, The New Constitution of India , p. 28. 



CHAPTER II 

LEGISLATURES—THE INDIAN LEGISLATURE: 

THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 

The Indian Legislature—The Legislative Assembly: its duration 
—Comparison with the Lower House in Canada, in Australia and in 
South Africa in respect of duration—Composition of the Legislative 
Assembly—Comparison with the Lower Houses of some other 
countries—Constituencies entitled to representation in the Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly—Representation of special interests and communities 
in the Assembly—Its nominated members : their terms of office— 
The Governor-General and the Assembly—The President and the 
Deputy President of the Assembly—Their terms of office and 
salaries—The Parliamentary Joint Select Committee on the President 
of the Assembly—The functions of the Deputy President—Nomination 
of a panel of not more than four Chairmen for the Assembly. 

In this and the fifteen following chapters we propose to 
state the composition of the Indian legislatures, 

T|.. Iiuflan 

Legislature. Central and Provincial, and to describe their 
functions. We first take up, in the order of 

importance, the Central Legislature of India, which is 

known as the Indian Legislature. Technically it consists 
of the Governor-General and two Chambers, namely, 
the Council of State and the Legislative Assembly. 1 Ordi¬ 
narily, a Bill is deemed to have been passed by the 

Indian Legislature, if it has been agreed to by both 

the Chambers. 2 

1 The Government of India Act, Section 63. 

* Ibid, 
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The normal duration of every Legislative Assembly is 
The Legis- t ^ iree years from its first meeting ; but it can be 
latlve * sooner dissolved by the Governor-General who 
Assembly : can a ] so extend its life for a further period if he 
thinks it necessary m special circumstances. 1 

We may note here, by way of comparison, the position of 

the Lower House in some of the self-governing Dominions 

of the British Commonwealth. The House of 

wiS P the 80n Commons in Canada continues for five years 

Lower House from the day of the return of the .Writs for 

in Australia c h° os * n £ the House (subject to being earlier 

and in dissolved by the Governor-General), and no 

South Africa i 0 mr e r. 2 In the Commonwealth of Australia 
In respect 

of duration, every House of Representatives lasts for three 
years only from its first meeting ; and though the 
Governor-General there may dissolve it before the expiration 
of its normal term, he cannot prolong its life. 3 The normal 
duration of the House of Assembly in the Union of South 
Africa is five years, and no longer; but its term may be 
earlier terminated by the Governor-General there, 4 as in 
the case of the other two Dominions. Thus we find that, 
unlike the Governor-General in India, the Governor- 
General in Canada, Australia and in South Africa has no 
right to prolong the normal life of the Lower House in 
those countries. 

Within six months of the dissolution of the Legislative 
Assembly or within nine months thereof with the sanction 
of the Secretary of State, the Governor-General is bound to 
appoint a date for its next session. 5 

The next point to be noticed in connection with our 

1 The Government of India Act, Section 63D. 

* The British North America Act, 1867, Section SO. 

3 The Commonwealth of Australia Act, 1900, Section 28. 

4 South Africa Act, 1909, Section 45. 

5 The Government of India Act, Section 63D. 
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Legislative Assembly is its composition. It consists at 
present of one hundred and forty-five members 
of > the° 8lt,0n °* whom one hundred and four are elected and the 
Legislative rest are nominated. Among the nominated 
Assembly. mem bers twenty-six must be officials and one 1 
must be a person nominated as the result of an election 
held in Berar. The present number of members in the 
Assembly has been fixed by Rules 2 made under the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act, and is in excess of the statutory number 
which is one hundred and forty only. 3 The Act declares 
that the maximum number in the case of the Legislative 
Assembly may be varied provided that, at least, five-sevenths 
of its members are elected, and, at least, one-third of the 
other members are non-officials. 4 

It may be pointed out here that while the Indian Legis¬ 
lative Assembly is partly elected and partly 
Houses^of' nominated, membership in the House of Corn- 
some other mons in England or Canada, in the Chamber of 
countries. Deputies in France, in the House of Represen¬ 
tatives in the United States or Australia, or in the House 
of Assembly in the Union of South Africa, rests entirely 
upon election by the people. 

The elected members of the Indian Legislative Assembly 
have been allotted to the different provinces as follows:— 
Madras, 16; Bombay, 16 ; Bengal, 17 ; the United Provinces, 
16; the Punjab, 12; Bihar and Orissa, 12; the Central 


1 Though actually elected, technically a nominee. The member 
in question is first elected by the Legislative Assembly constituency 
in Berar which comprises the Berar Division minus the Melghat 
ialuk of the Amraoti District, and is thereafter nominated to the 
Legislative Assembly by the Governor-General.— The Berar Electoral 
Rules. 

2 The Legislative Assembly Electoral Rules (corrected up to 
September 1, 1926). 

3 The Government of India Act, Section 63B. 

4 Ibid. 
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Provinces, 5; Assam, 4; Burma, 4; Delhi, 1; Ajmer- 
Merwara, l. 1 

Constituent Constituencies entitled to representation in 
t^represen 1 - the Legislative Assembly are as shown in the 
tation. following table 2 :— 


Provinces 

Non-Muham¬ 

madan 

Muhammadan 1 

European 

Landholders j 

Indian com¬ 
merce 

Sikh 

Non-European 

General 

Total 

Madras 

10 

3 

i 

1 

1 




16 

Bombay 

7 

4 

2 

1 

2 


... 

... 

16 

Bengal 

6 

6 

3 

1 

1 


... 

... 

17 

United Provinces... 

8 

6 


1 

... 


... 

... 

16 

Bihar and Orissa 

8 

3 

** 

1 

... 



... 

12 

Central Provinces 

3 

1 


i 




•• 

5 

Assam 

7 

1 

1 

... 



... 


4 

Burma 


... 

1 


... 


3 

... 

4 

Delhi 

... 

... 

... , 


••* 

... 

... 

1 

1 

Punjab 

i 

3 

6 

i 

1 


2 


... 

12 

Ajmer-Merwara ... 



! **! 

... 


... 

... 


1 

Total ... 

47 

30 

9| 

i 

T 

4 

i 

2 

3 

2 

104 


From the above table it is clear that so far as the Legis- 


Represen- 
tatlon of 
special 
interests 
and commu¬ 
nities. 


lative Assembly is concerned, communal repre¬ 
sentation has been given to the Muhammadans, 
Europeans and Sikhs, and that the interests 
of the land-owning class and of Indian commerce 
have been safeguarded by special representation. 


The Legislative Assembly Electoral Rules . 


Ibid . 
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A nominated member is either an official or a non-officiaL 
He is nominated to the Assembly by the 
Members: Governor-General. 1 A nominated non-official 
their terms member holds office for the duration of the 
0 01 ce ‘ Legislative Assembly to which he is nominated. 
An official member holds office for the duration of the 
Assembly to which he is nominated, or for such shorter 
period as the Governor-General determines at the time of 
his nomination. 2 

Members of the Governor-General’s Executive Council 
are nominated as members either of the Assembly or of 
the Council of State. 3 They have, however, the right, 4 
like the ministers in France or in the Union of South 
Africa, 5 to be present and to speak in either Chamber, 
whether members of it or not. Thus they can vote only 
in that House of which they are members. 

The Governor-General is not a member of the Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly; but he has the right of addressing it, 


1 The Legislative Assembly Electoral 1 Rule 27 

The following extract may be noted in connexion with the question 
of nomination :— 

* In respect of the non-official members to be nominated by the 
Governor-General we advise that no hard-and-fast rule should be 
laid down. These seats should be regarded as a reserve in bis 
hands for t^he purpose of adjusting inequalities and supplementing 
defects in representation. Nominations should not be made until 
the results of all the elections are known ; and then they should 
be made after informal consultation with the heads of provinces. . . 
The officials will . . . include . . . also some representation from 
the provinces’.— Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms , para. 
275. 

In the third Legislative Assembly, there were thirteen official mem¬ 
bers from the provinces distributed among them as follows: 
Madras, 2 ; Bombay, 2; Bengal, 2; the United Provinces, 1; the 
Punjab, 1; Bihar and Orissa, 1 ; Central Provinces, 1; Assam, 1; 
Burma, 1 ; and Berar, 1.— The Indian Year Book , 1927 (The Times 
of India Press). 

3 The Legislative Assembly Electoral Rule 23. 

3 Section 63E of the Act. 

4 Ibid . 

5 South Africa Act, 1909, Section 52. 
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and may for that purpose require 1 the attendance of its 
members. 2 

The President of the Assembly had, till the expiration of 
four years 3 from its first meeting, to be appoint¬ 
ment oTthe e ^ ky the Governor-General, but since then has 
Assembly. been, and is now, elected, subject to the approval 4 
of the Governor-General, by the Assembly from 
among its members. 5 The procedure 6 of election at present 
is as follows. If, owing to a vacancy in the office of an 
elected President, 7 the election of a President becomes 
necessary, the Governor-General must fix a date for the 
holding of the election and the Secretary of the Assembly 
must send to every member thereof notice of the day so 
fixed. At any time before noon on the day preceding the 
appointed day any member of the Assembly may nominate 


1 For instance : 

4 In pursuance of sub-section (3) of section 63B of the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act, I, Rufus Daniel, Earl of Reading, hereby require 
the attendance of Members of the Legislative Assembly in the 
Assembly Chamber at 11 o’clock on the morning of Saturday, 
the 3rd September, 1921. 

(Sd.) READING, 

Viceroy and Governor-General' 

2 Section 63B of the Act, 

3 4 Provided that, if at the expiration of such period of four years the 
Assembly is in session, the President then in office shall continue in 
office until the end of the current session, and the first election of a 
President shall take place at the commencement of the ensuing 
session.’ Section 63C of the Act. 

4 After Mr. V. J. Patel had been re-elected to the Chair on January 
20, 1927, the following message from His Excellency the Governor- 
General was read out to the Assembly by the Chairman :— 

4 In pursuance of the provisions of section 63C of the Government 
of India Act, I, Edward Frederick Lindley, Baron Irwin, hereby signify 
that I approve the election by the Legislative Assembly of Mr. Vithal- 
bhai Javerbhai Patel as President of the said Assembly. 

(Sd.) IRWIN, 

Viceroy and Governor-General .’ 

The Legislative Assembly Debates , January 20, 1927. 

5 Section 63C of the Act. 

6 Indian Legislative Rule 5A. 

7 Or, previously, owing to the expiration of the term of office of the 
appointed President of the Assembly. 
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another member for election by handing to the Secre¬ 
tary a nomination paper signed by himself as proposer 
and by a third member as seconder. He must state in the 
nomination paper the name of the member nominated and 
also the fact that the latter is willing to serve as President, 
if elected. 

On the day fixed for election the outgoing President, or, 
if there is no President, the Deputy President or a Chairman 
of the Assembly, as the case may be, must read out to the 
Assembly the names of the persons duly 1 nominated, 
together with those of their proposers and seconders, and, 
if only one member has been so nominated, must declare 
him to be elected. If, however, more than one person has 
been so nominated, the Assembly must elect its President 
by ballot. 

If only two candidates have been nominated, the candi¬ 
date who receives the larger number of votes, is declared 
elected. But if the number of such candidates is more than 
two and none of them secures at the first ballot more votes 
than the total number of votes obtained by the other 
candidates, the candidate obtaining the smallest number of 
votes is excluded from the election and balloting continues 
until, by a gradual elimination of candidates securing the 
smallest number of votes at each ballot, 1 one candidate 
obtains more votes than the remaining candidate or than 
the aggregate votes of the remaining candidates, as the 
case may be.’ 2 If the election of any member of the 

1 No nomination can be valid unless the person nominated, his 
proposer and seconder have, before their names are read out by the 
presiding member, taken the oath, or made the affirmation, of allegi¬ 
ance to the Crown as members of the Assembly. 

2 Sub-rule (5) of the Indian Legislative Rule 5A. 

It may be noted in this connexion that if at any ballot ‘ any of 
three or more candidates obtain an equal number of votes and one of 
them has to be excluded from the election under sub-rule (5) (of the 
Indian Legislative Rule 5A), the determination as between the can¬ 
didates whose votes are equal, of the candidate who is to be excluded 
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Assembly to the office of President is not approved by the 
Governor-General, he is not eligible for nomination as a 
candidate for the same office during the continuance of the 
same Assembly. 

The Assembly will also have a Deputy President who 
will preside at its meetings in the absence of the 
President, and who will be elected, subject to confirmation 
by the Governor-General, by the Assembly from among 
its members. 1 The procedure 2 of election in this case 
is substantially the same as in the previous case. After 
the members have been sworn in at the beginning of each 
new Legislative Assembly, the Assembly will elect one of 
its members to be its Deputy President. A member who 
wishes to nominate another member for election, must 
previously ascertain that the latter is willing to serve if 
elected, and hand to the President a notice containing the 
name of the latter. The notice must be signed by him as 
proposer and by some other member as seconder. The 
President must then read out to the Assembly the names of 
the candidates duly nominated, together with those of their 
proposers and seconders, and, if only one person has been 
proposed for election, declare him to be duly elected. If, 
however, more than one person have been proposed for elec¬ 
tion, the Assembly will elect its Deputy President by ballot 
in the same 3 way as in the case of the election of the Presi¬ 
dent when more than one person is proposed for election. 

If there happens to be a vacancy in the office of Deputy 
President during the continuance of an Assembly, or if the 
Governor-General disapproves the election of a particular 

shall be by drawing of lots.’—Sub-rule (6) of the Indian Legislative 
Rule 5A. 

1 Sec. 63C (2) of the Act. 

2 L.A.S.O. 5. See also legislative Assembly Debates , vol. ix, pt. 1, 
1927. pp. 181 and also 301-303. 

3 A candidate, to be successful, must obtain 1 a majority of the 
total votes recorded.’— L.A.D., vol. ix, pt. 1, 1927, p. 302. 
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candidate, a fresh election is to be held in accordance with 
the procedure stated above; but it is provided that a mem¬ 
ber whose election has been disapproved by the Governor- 
General must not be proposed again as a candidate during 
the life of that Assembly. 1 

There is nothing in the Act to prevent a nominated 
member of the Assembly, whether official or non-official, 
from being elected to the office of its President or its 
Deputy President, if he is duly elected by the Assembly and 
if his election is approved by the Governor-General. 

The appointed President might resign his office if he so 
wished, and might be removed from office by the Governor- 
General. 2 Ordinarily, he was to hold office till the date of 
the election of the President under section 63C of the Act. 
Thus, though the term of office of Sir Frederick Whyte, the 
appointed President, was to have expired ordinarily early in 
1925, he continued, under the proviso 3 to section 63C (1) 
of the Act, in office till August 24, 1925,—the date on 
which Mr. V. J. Patel took the Chair at noon as the first 
elected President of the Assembly. An elected President 
and a Deputy President will cease to hold office if they 
cease to be members of the Assembly. They may resign 4 
office to the Governor-General if they like, and may be 
removed from office by a vote of the Assembly with the 
consent of the Governor-General. 5 

It may not be out of place to refer here to an interesting 
development of our Constitution. In the first election to 
the Presidential Chair, which was held on August 22, 
1925, there was a contest 6 in which Mr. V. J. Patel defeated 
his rival candidate, Diwan Bahadur T. Rangachariar by a 
majority of two votes. The voting was: Mr. Patel, 58; 
Mr. Rangachariar, 56. In the second election, however, 


1 L.A.S.O. 5. 

3 See footnote 3 on page 25. 

3 Sec. 63C (4) of the Act. 


8 Sec. 63C (3) of the Act. 

4 Sec. 63C (4) of the Act. 

6 L.A.D., vol. vi, 1925, p. 22. 
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which took place on January 20, 1927, there was no 
contest, 1 and Mr. Patel was unanimously elected President 
of the third Legislative Assembly. From this fact and 
from the speeches 2 delivered on that occasion congratulat¬ 
ing him on his unanimous re-election to the chair, it may be 
reasonably concluded that our Assembly has, following the 
English custom, definitely established a precedent which 
will in course of time ‘develop into a convention that, 
normally speaking, it will re-elect its former President if he 
offers himself for election '. In England, ‘ although the 
Speaker,' says President Lowell, 3 ‘ may have been opposed 
when first chosen, and although he is elected only for the 
duration of the Parliament, it has now become the invariable 
habit to re-elect him so long as he is willing to serve.' 
Thus, the English convention is that until he dies or decides 
to resign, the former Speaker is re-elected unanimously at 
the beginning of each new Parliament. Besides, it is also a 
custom in Great Britain ‘ to allow the Speaker a walk-over 
in his constituency at the General Election.’ 4 In the 
course of their valedictory speeches 5 to Mr. President Patel 
on the closing day of the last session of the second Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly, several members had expressed their hope 
that it would be possible for Mr. Patel's constituency to 
return him to the Assembly unopposed at the ensuing 
general election. This would be, they held, a recognition 
of his services to the country as the first elected President 
of the Assembly. It would also be in accordance with a 
good English tradition. Their hope was duly fulfilled: he 
was returned unopposed 6 by his constituency at the next 

1 L.A.D. , vol. ix, pt. 1, 1927, p. 10. 

2 Ibid., pp. 10-13. 

3 The Government of England , vol. i, pp. 259-260; see also 
MacDonagb's Pageant of Parliament , vol. i, ch. x. 

4 MacDonagh, The Pageant of Parliament , vol. i, p. 126. 

3 L.A.D. , vol. viii, 1926, pp. 650-658. 

• L.A.D. , vol. ix, pt. 1, 1927, p. 10. 
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general election. Both the customs referred to above appear 
to us to be very sound and desirable as they help to main¬ 
tain unimpaired the independence, the dignity and the 
impartiality of the Chair. We hope that both of them will 
be adopted by our provinces. 

The qualities that are likely to make a successful Presi¬ 
dent of a deliberative body like our Assembly are many and 
of a varied character. The President must combine strict 
impartiality with courtesy, and firmness with tact. Besides, 
he must have the gift of humour and possess an impressive 
personality. While in office, he can have no politics, nor 
should he belong to any party. In the discharge of his 
duties he can have no political opinions of his own to guide 
him. On his way to the Chair he must, like the Speaker 
of the English House of Commons and unlike that 
of the American House of Representatives, ‘ doff 1 his party 


1 Vide Lowell, The Government of England , vol. i, pp. 259-260 ; 
also MacDonagh, The Pageant of Parliament , vol. i, chs. x-xi. 

We may note here the following observations by Viscount 
Bryce:— 

1 The note of the Speaker of the British House of Commons is his 
impartiality. He has indeed been chosen by a party, because a 
majority means in England a party. But on his way from his place on 
the benches to the Chair he is expected to shake off and leave behind 
all party ties and sympathies. Once invested with the wig and gown 
of office he has no longer any political opinions, and must administer 
exactly the same treatment to his political friends and to those who 
have been hitherto his opponents, to the oldest or most powerful 
minister and to the youngest or least popular member. His duties are 
limited to the enforcement of the rules and generally to the mainte¬ 
nance of order and decorum in debate, including the selection, when 
several members rise at the same moment, of the one who is to carry 
on the discussion. These are duties of great importance, and bis 
position one of great dignity, butneither the duties nor the position 
imply political power. It makes little difference to any English party 
in Parliament whether the occupant of the chair has come from their 
own or from the hostile ranks. The Speaker can lower or raise the 
tone and efficiency of the House as a whole by the way he presides 
over it: but a custom as strong as law forbids him to render help to 
his own side even by private advice. Whatever information as to 
parliamentary law he may feel free to give must be equally at the 
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colours . . . and wear, instead, the white flower of a neutral 
political life \ He must always keep in mind that he 
is the guardian of the authority, honour and dignity of the 
Assembly and that he has been chosen to maintain its 
‘ traditions of good order, decorum and freedom of opinion \ 
Furthermore, the President must possess a sound sense of 
judgment, presence of mind and a power of quick decision. 
In the execution of his office he must sedulously avoid 
timorousness or irresolution, and his one constant en¬ 
deavour should be to win the confidence of all sections of 
the Assembly in the impartiality of his rulings; otherwise, 
it may be extremely difficult for him to restore order when 
there will be 1 a clash of wills and tempers ’ in the House. 
In this connexion we cannot resist the temptation of quoting 
an extract from the speech 1 which Mr. Patel delivered in 
the Assembly as its first elected President. After thanking 
the members of the Assembly for electing him to the Chair, 
he stated the principles which would guide him in the per¬ 
formance of the duties of his office. 4 In the discharge of 
my duties,' he said, 4 I shall, I assure you, observe strict 
impartiality in dealing with all sections of the House, irres¬ 
pective of party considerations. From this moment, I 
cease to be a party man. I belong to no party. I belong 
to all parties. I belong to all of you and I hope and trust, 
my Honourable friend, the Leader of the Swaraj Party, will 
take immediate steps to absolve me from all the obligations 
of a Swarajist member of this House, if, indeed, it has not 
been done by implication in consequence of my election 
to this Chair. Misgivings have been expressed in some 
quarters, fears have been entertained, that I would not meet 
the Viceroy, that I would do this, and that I would do that. 

disposal of every member.’— The American Commonwealth (edition, 
1922), vol. i, p. 140. See also ibid., pp. 140-143, and Munro, The 
Government of the United Stales, ch. xiv. 

1 Legislative Assembly Debates , vol. vi, 1925, pp. 36-37. 
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I assure you, friends, that I am going to do nothing of the 
kind. If the duties of my office require me to see the 
Viceroy ten times a day, I am here to do so. If for the 
discharge of my duties it is necessary that I should see 
every official member of this House, I will meet him. None 
need have any doubt about it and none need have any 
apprehensions about it.’ 

Like the Speaker in England, the President must 
4 abstain from addressing the Assembly except from the 
chair in the discharge of his presidential duty,* and like 
him again, he should aim at making ‘ his office a synonym 
for dignity and impartiality• ,1 He must not therefore take 
part in debate like any other member. It may also be 
stated in this connexion that it is not desirable that he 
should, during the recesses between sessions of the 
Assembly, deliver speeches on matters which are, or may 
in future be, the subject of political controversy. For if he 
does so, his impartiality will run some risk of being 
adversely commented upon. In short, during his tenure of 
office, he should so behave both within and without the 
House that every member might forget that he ever 
belonged to any party. In England, even at a general 
election, says Prof. Redlich, 2 1 the Speaker only offers him¬ 
self as a candidate by written communications and refrains 
in his election address from touching upon political ques¬ 
tions. ’ And * from the moment of election he discards 
every outward tie that has hitherto bound him to his party ; 
he refuses to enter a political club, and, both within the 
House and without, abstains from expressing any political 
opinion/ 3 When Mr. Speaker Gully’s seat at Carlisle was 
unsuccessfully contested in 1895 by a candidate set up by the 

p RedUch ’ The Procedure of the House of Commons , vol. ii. 

* The Procedure of the House of Commons , vol. ii. t> 133 

3 Ibid., pp. 133-134. 
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Unionist Party, the former did not make any reference to 
politics in his address to his constituency. 1 * As Speaker of 
the House of Commons,’ says Mr. MacDonagh, 2 ‘ he could 
have nothing to say to party controversy. Like his prede¬ 
cessors, he recognized that a Speaker cannot descend into 
the rough strife of the electoral battle, not even to canvass 
the electors, without impairing the independence and the 
dignity of the Chair of the House of Commons.’ 

The impartiality of the English Speaker is also partly 
secured by the observance of a convention 3 that 1 after 
resigning the chair he ought not to re-appear in the House 
(of Commons) either as one of the Government or as a 
private member.* It is hoped that our President will 
establish a similar convention in India after he will have 
resigned his office, or decided not to stand for it again. 

The President has only a casting vote which he must 
exercise in the case of an equality of votes. 4 Ordinarily, 
all questions in the Assembly are determined by a 
majority of votes of the members present other than the 
person presiding. 5 In the English House of Commons 
also, the Speaker nowadays votes only if a tie occurs while 
he is in the chair. ‘ If the numbers in a division are equal,* 
says Sir Erskine May, 6 ‘the Speaker, who otherwise does 
not vote, must give the casting voice. In the performance 
of this duty, he is at liberty to vote like any other member, 
according to his conscience, without assigning a reason; 
but, in order to avoid the least imputation upon his 
impartiality, it is usual for him, when practicable, to vote in 
such a manner as not to make the decision of the House 

1 See MacDonagh, The Pageant of Parliament , vol. i, p. 127. 

* Ibid. 

3 Redlich, The Procedure of the House of Commons, vol. ii. 
p. 132. 

4 Section 63D(4) of the Act. 

5 Jbid . 

6 Parliamentary Practice , 12th edition, p. 330. 

3 
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final, and to explain his reasons which, are entered on the 
journal/ 1 

It is obvious from what has been stated before that, in 
creating the office of President of the Assembly, the 
framers of the Indian Constitution chose 2 the English 
model for imitation rather than the American; and we 
believe that, in view of the peculiar circumstances of India 
and the complexity of its political problems, they acted very 
wisely in doing so. It would have been most unfortunate 
if the office of President had been, like the American 
Speakership, a political one. And we may add that the prin¬ 
ciples of conduct which have guided successive English 
Speakers, and the strict observance of which has made, in 
the words of a foreign critic, the Speaker’s office ‘ a 
synonym for dignity and impartiality all over the Anglo- 
Saxon world/ should be faithfully followed by our 
President. 


1 Sir Erskine May cites in this connexion the following memorable 
statement of Mr. Speaker Addington made on May 12, 1796 

4 Upon all occasions when the question was for or against giving 
to any measure a further opportunity of discussion, he should always 
vote for the further discussion, more especially when it had advanced 
so far as a third reading ; and that when the question turned upon the 
measure itself—for instance, that a bill do or do not pass—he should 
then vote for or against it, according to his best judgment of its 
merits, assigning the reasons on which such judgment would be 
founded/ 

We may also note the following 

4 The only vote which a Speaker now gives is a casting vote, should 
the numbers cu each side in a division be equal. Jt is the custom for 
the Speaker to give his casting vote in such a way as to avoid making 
the decision final—thus giving the House another opportunity of con¬ 
sidering the question—and to state his reasons which are entered in 
the journals.*— Michael MacDonagh, The Pageant of Parliament , 
vol. i, p. 129 ; see also Josef Redlich, The Procedure of the House of 
Commons , vol. ii, p. 135. 

2 Lowell, The Government of England , vol. i, ch. xii; also Bryce, 
The American Commonwealth % vol. i, pt. I, ch. xiii ; MacDonagh, 
The Pageant of Parliament, vol. i, cbs. x-xi ; Munro, The Govern¬ 
ment of the United States , ch. xiv ; May, Parliamentary Practice, 
chs. 7 and 14 ; Redlich, The Procedure of the House of Commons % 
vol. ii, patt vi, chs. i—ii. 
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It is worthy of note here that it is not merely the Pre¬ 
sident who is interested in upholding the prestige, dignity 
and authority of the Chair, but also every section of the 
Assembly. Any adverse reflection upon the impartiality of 
the Chair is liable to be strongly condemned by the House. 
In September, 1928, Mr. President Patel gave a certain 
ruling on a point of order raised by Pandit Motilal Nehru 
in connexion with the 4 Public Safety (Removal from India) 
Bill, 1928\ 1 Some official members were dissatisfied with 
the ruling, and used expressions in the lobby impugning 
the conduct of the President. 2 This matter having been 
published- in the Pioneer by its Simla Correspondent, it 
was brought to the notice of the Assembly by Pandit 
Motilal Nehru. 3 As a result, strong resentment was ex¬ 
pressed 4 at the conduct of those officials both by the 
President and some leading members of the House. The 
unfortunate controversy was ended, however, by an important 
statement 5 made by Mr. Crerar, the then Home Member 
of the Government of India, on the relations between the 
Chair and the House and the Government. In the course of 
this statement, Mr. Crerar, as leader of the House, express¬ 
ed his full regret and that of the officials concerned, and 
assured both the President and the House that, so far as 
the Government could, it would take steps to ensure that 
there would be no recurrence of similar conduct on the part 
of its officials. Furthermore, he deplored and condemned, 
in common with other members of the House, all comments 6 

1 Vide the Statesman of September 16 and 25, 1928, (dak edition), 
also L. A. D ., September 14, 1928. 

2 Ibid. 3 Ibid. 4 Ibid. 

5 Vide L. A. D. of September 22, 1928. 

6 Such comments were published in September, 1928, in the Times 
of India (Bombay) and the Daily Telegraph (London) by their 
Simla Correspondents. The action of these correspondents was 
strongly disapproved and condemned by every section of the Assembly. 
Opportunity was given to them of tendering to the Chair and the 
House their unqualified apology. As they failed to do so, the Presi¬ 
dent directed that with effect from the date of the adjournment of the 
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in the Press which, directly or indirectly, reflected adversely 
upon the impartiality of the Chair ; and declared that the 
President would have the full support of the Government 
in any action which he (i.e. the President) might think right 
to take, for vindicating the authority of the Chair, against 
those who would impute partiality to him. In conclusion, 
he said: 

4 It is the earnest desire of myself, as of those for whom 
I speak, that, whatever from time to time may be our politi¬ 
cal disagreements, we may all unite to invest this House 
with an honourable tradition in the conduct of its affairs, and 
see that by lending our assistance to the Chair, who is the 
natural guardian of all interests in the House, this tradition 
should be constantly maintained.’ 

The Act provided that a President and a Deputy President 
would receive such salaries as might be detpr- 
JjflES mined, in the case of an appointed President, by 
dent and the Governor-General, and in the case of an 

PresMenL elected President and a Deputy President, by Act 

of the Indian Legislature. 1 Accordingly, the 
salary of an appointed President was fixed by the Governor- 
General at Rs. 50,000 a year, 3 and that of an elected 
President has been fixed by the Legislative Assembly 
(President’s Salary) Act, 1925, at Rs. 4,000 a month. 3 The 

House sine die (i.e. from September 25, 1928), the Press passes 
granted to them would stand cancelled and that no notice papers, Bills, 
etc., would be sent to them until further directions from him. He 
added, however, that the correspondents concerned or their papers 
would be eligible for renewing their applications, and that these (i.e. 
the applications) would be considered by him if in the meantime a full, 
frank and unqualified apology to the Chair and the House was forth¬ 
coming in terms approved by him and published in such newspapers 
and in such manner as he might approve.— Vide Legislative Assembly 
Debates , September 25, 1928, pp. 1422-23. 

1 Sec. 63 C (5) of the Act. 

* See Earl Winterton’s statement in the House of Commons on the 
cost of tne Reforms in India, in The Englishman (Aug. 2,1922, dak ed.) 

3 See in this connexion the Legislative Assembly Proceedings of 
February 11 and 18,1925. 
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Deputy President receives Rs. 1,000 a month for the 
periods during which he is engaged on work connected 
with the business of the Legislative Assembly. 1 The 
Speaker in England receives a salary of £ 5,000 a year, 
payable by statute directly out of the Consolidated Fund 
without the need of any annual parliamentary sanction. 
The salary is free of all taxes. 2 Besides, he enjoys a 
residence in the Palace of Westminster, ‘ furnished by the 
State and free of rent, rates and taxes, with coal and light 
supplied.* 3 He is the first commoner, and now, in respect of 
rank and precedence, the sixth subject, of the realm. 4 It 
does not appear that our President obtains anything in 
addition to his salary. In the Indian Warrant of Precedence, 
he has rank next to the President of the Council of State, 
but just before the Chief Justice of a High Court other than 
that of Bengal, and his place is twelfth from that of the 
Governor-General. 5 * * 8 

The President is a whole-time officer of the Assembly, in 
the sense that he must devote all his time to the duties 
of his office. It is distinctly laid down in the Legislative 
Assembly (President’s Salary) Act, 1925, that * the elected 
President of the Legislative Assembly shall not during his 

1 See Earl Winterton’s statement in the House of Commons on the 
cost of the Reforms in India. 

2 MacDonagh, The Pageant of Parliament , vol. i, p. 135. Accord¬ 
ing to Prof. Redlich, the Speaker’s salary continues even after a 
dissolution, lasting until the election of a Speaker for the new Parlia¬ 
ment.— The Procedure of the House of Commons , vol. ii, p. 134. 

3 MacDonagh, The Pageant of Parliament , vol. i, p. 135. 

When a Speaker retires from office ' he is practically sure of a 
peerage and a life pension of /\000 a year.’—Reidlich, vol. ii, p. 134. 
In addition to his salary, a Speaker gets * an allowance of >£100 a 
year for stationery and receives ^1,000 for equipment -’ on his first 
appointment.—Redlich, vol. ii, p. 134 ; also MacDonagh, vol. ii, 
p. 135. 

4 Whitaker’s Almanack , 1926, p. 131. 

The order is : Archbishop of Canterbury, Lord High Chancellor. 

Archbishop of York, Prime Minister, Lord President of the Council, 

the Speaker of the House of Commons, etc. 

8 The Indian Year Book , 1927, p. 536. 
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tenure of that office practise any profession or engage in 
any trade or undertake for remuneration any employment 
other than his duties as President of the Legislative 
Assembly.* 1 This does not mean, however, that he is pre¬ 
cluded from undertaking duties of an honorary nature. 
The intention of the authors of the Act fixing the salary of 
the President, was that 4 he should undertake nothing 
which might possibly raise a suspicion of impartiality.* 2 
It was also held by many of them that no person who 
might have ‘ any personal interest in the deliberations of 
the Assembly should be allowed to guide its deliberations 
in the capacity of its chief.’ 3 Thus it is not open to the 
President to accept, or to continue in, the office of a direc¬ 
tor of a joint-stock company, and it is doubtful whether a 
person who holds a large number of shares in such a 
company, can be elected, or can continue as, President. 4 

The Joint Select Committee had stated in its Report 5 on 
The Joint Government of India Bill that the President 

Setect Com- of the Legislative Assembly should for four years 
tbiffresl- a person appointed by the Governor-General, 

dent of the He should be qualified by experience in the 
Assembly. House of Commons and a knowledge of parlia¬ 
mentary procedure, precedents, and conventions. He 
should be the guide and adviser of the Presidents of the 
provincial Legislative Councils, and he should be chosen 
with a view to the influence which, it was hoped by the 
Committee, he would have on the whole history of 
parliamentary procedure in India. The first appointment 
was made in accordance with this recommendation, and it 

1 See in this connexion the Legislative Assembly Proceedings.of 
February 11 and 18, 1925. 

2 Ibid. 

3 The Legislative Assembly Proceedings, February 18, 1925. 

4 Ibid. 

9 Report of the (Parliamentary) Joint Select Committee on the 
Government of India Bill, Clause 20. 
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appears to us from the testimony of both official and non¬ 
official members of the Assembly that Sir Frederick Whyte 
discharged to the utmost the very heavy responsibilities 
that had been laid upon him as the first President of the 
Assembly. 

We have previously referred to the office of Deputy 
President of the Assembly and seen how election 
tionsoTthe to ft takes place. The Deputy President presides 
Deputy at meetings of the Assembly in the absence of 
the President and has, when so presiding, all the 
powers of the President. 1 There is an unwritten conven¬ 
tion in the House that he should be precluded from taking 
part in debate, and must maintain an attitude of strict 
neutrality in political contests. 2 This is considered neces¬ 
sary for the purpose of ensuring his absolute impartiality. 
As the Chairman of Committees in the British House of 
Commons, who takes the chair, as Deputy Speaker, during 
the absence of the Speaker, follows the latter as his model 
so far as his conduct in the Commons is concerned, so our 
Deputy President is expected to take the President as his 
model so far as his conduct in the Assembly is concerned. 
Defining his position and contrasting it with that of the 
English Deputy Speaker, Sir Frederick Whyte, our first 
President, spoke in the Assembly in 1921 as follows 3 :— 

4 In point of fact, the House of Commons has no Rule nor 
Standing Order which forbids the Deputy Speaker ... to 
take part in debate ; but the conditions of his office and the 
established tradition of the House effectively preclude him 
from doing so. . . . In the matter of the analogy between 
the Deputy Speaker and the Deputy President, I would 
suggest to the Assembly the desirability of following faith¬ 
fully the spirit of Westminster but of modifying to its own 

1 Indian Legislative Rule 4. 

2 Vide India's Parliament , vol. ii, pp. 3-4. 

3 Ibid . 
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needs the letter of the House of Commons practice. To 
illustrate the contrast between the two positions, I must 
enter upon a description of the office of the Deputy 
Speaker 1 in the House of Commons. . . . 

‘ At Westminster, the Chairman of Committees, that is 
to say, the Deputy Speaker, is selected 2 by the Govern¬ 
ment : here he is the choice of the Chamber itself. At 
Westminster, he actually presides over the House, in a 
busy session, for at least as many hours as the Speaker 
himself: here he can never be called upon, except in very 
exceptional circumstances, to eclipse the President in the 
number of hours during which he occupies the chair. At 
Westminster, when not presiding over the deliberations of 
the House (in Committee), he is fully engaged in super¬ 
vising Private Bill Legislation, for which he is responsible 
as Chairman of the Committee on Unopposed Bills: here 
no such function can be assigned to the Deputy President, 
for the procedure known as Private Bill Legislation does 
not exist. At Westminster, finally, as Chairman of the 
Court of Referees, the Deputy, Speaker discharges another 
important function for which there is no Indian parallel. 
The Assembly will thus realize that the position of the 
Deputy Speaker in England is very onerous. He, indeed, 
is the hardest-worked functionary in the House of 
Common^; and, even if he wished, and even if tradition 
permitted, he would be precluded from any active share in 
current controversy by the weight of his official duties. . . 

* It is for this Assembly to evolve its own practice, and 
to establish its own institutions for the discharge of its 
duties as a legislative body. Your Deputy President 

1 The salary of the Deputy Speaker is /2,500 per annum. 

2 The Chairman of Committees is appointed by the House of Com¬ 
mons at the beginning of a new Parliament for the whole period of 
its duration, on the nomination of the leader of the House.— 
MacDonagh, The Pageant of Parliament , vol. ii, pp. 150-151 ; also 
May. Part. Prac pp. 406-407. 
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carries upon his shoulders the obligation to uphold the even- 
handed impartiality of the chair even when he himself is 
not the occupant of it. That obligation is laid upon him by 
the will of his colleagues when they elect him; 1 and it 
should ever be his first care to observe it. It must be 
obvious to those w’ho survey his position that he does not, 
and cannot, enjoy perfect freedom to take part in debate, 
and in accepting election to the office, he also accepts 
the sacrifice of many otherwise tempting parliamentary 
opportunities. * 

We have no officer in the Assembly corresponding to the 
^ . Deputy Chairman of the House of Commons, 

‘ who, whenever the Chairman of ways and means 
is absent from the chair, is entitled to exercise all his 
powers, including those as Deputy Speaker/ 1 Now it may 
so happen that, for some reason or other, both the 
President and the Deputy President may not be in a 
position to preside at a meeting of.the Legislative Assembly. 
In order to prevent any possible inconvenience from such 
unavoidable absence of both these officers, it has been pro¬ 
vided by a Rule 2 made under the Act that at the beginning 
of every session, the President of the Assembly will nominate 
from among its members a panel of not more than four 
Chairmen, any one of whom may preside over the 
Assembly in the absence of the President and the Deputy 
President, when so requested by the President or, in his 
absence, by the Deputy President. A Chairman so nomi¬ 
nated will hold office until a new panel of Chairmen is 
nominated. 3 If, however, there is a vacancy in the office 
of President and there is no person authorized and com¬ 
petent to preside over the Assembly, the Governor-General 
must appoint 4 from among its members a Chairman to 

1 May, Parliamentary Practice , 12th edition, p. 181. The salary of 
the Deputy Chairman is £ 1,000 per annum. 

2 Indian Legislative Rule 3. 3 Ibid . 4 Ibid . 
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preside until a President has been duly elected and the 
assent of the Governor-General to the election has been 
coramunciated to the Assembly. Such a situation occurs 
ordinarily after a general election following a dissolution 
of the Assembly. Thus when the third Legislative Assem¬ 
bly met for the first time on January 19, 1927, and there 
was no person competent to preside, the Secretary of the 
Assembly read out a message from the Governor-General 
that the latter had appointed Mr* M. Ruthnaswamy 
(Nominated: Indian Christians) to be its Chairman. 1 Mr. 
Ruthnaswamy accordingly occupied the chair, after taking 
the necessary oath of allegiance. Any Chairman of the 
Assembly, when presiding over it, can exercise all the 
powers of the President. 2 

The Secretary of the Legislative Assembly and such 
Thc assistants of the Secretary as the Governor- 

Secretary General considers to be necessary, are appointed 
Assembly by the Governor-General, an ^ bold office during 
his pleasure. 3 Subject to the control of the 
President, the Secretary may authorize any of his assistants 
to execute such of his duties as he may direct. 4 Till Septem¬ 
ber, 1928, the Secretary of the Assembly was no other 
person than the Secretary 5 of the Legislative Department 
of the Government of India, and as such would be a 
nominated member of the Assembly. Mr. Piesident Patel 
having raised a very serious objection 8 to the continuance 

1 The Legislative Assembly Proceedings of January 19, 1927. 

2 Indian Legislative Rule 4. 3 Indian Legislative Rule 5. 

4 L.A.S.0 . 2. 

9 Vide the Government of India’s Despatch to the Secretary of State 
on the Assembly Establishment, in Legislative Assembly Debates , 
September 17, 1928, pp. 922-928. At the request of Mr. President Patel 
the Viceroy discontinued the practice of nominating the Secretary 
to the Assembly from its September (1928) session.— Vide Mr. Patel’s 
statement on the subject in the Statesman (dak ed.) of September 7, 
1928. 

6 Mr. President Patel’s objection was based chiefly upon the 
following grounds 

' The President is an impartial interpreter and administrator 
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of this arrangement, a scheme 1 for the separation of the 


of the rules of the House, but these rules are not made by it, nor has 
it the power to amend them to suit its requirements .... In the 
interpretation of the rules, the President has to rely on the 
advice of the Secretary of the Assembly, and in the administration 
thereof by the office he has to rely on the efficiency, independence and 
reliability of the staff and the Secretary. Every member of the House 
has in the discharge of his duites to deal both with the Secretary and 
his staff, and if he fails to get satisfaction, the fault is naturally laid 
at the door of the President, who is supposed to be the controlling 
authority. It goes without saying that if the business of the House 
is to be carried on to its satisfaction, the Secretary and the staff 
must in some form be responsible to the House and its President, 
and not be subordinate to any outside authority. The President 
must feel that he is getting independent and impartial advice from 
the Secretary ; the Secretary and the staff must also feel that they are 
there solely to serve and further the best interests of the Assembly. 

As matters stand at present, the Secretary of the Assembly owes 
no allegiance to it or to the President ; he is for all practical purposes 
responsible to the Governor-General in Council. In every question 
at issue between the Government and the representatives of the 
people, he is bound to identify himself with Government. He is 
invariably nominated a Member of the House and, as such, he joins 
a party, votes with them, works for them, and is one of them. 
Neither the Assembly nor its President has any authority over him 
and can, therefore, in any way control his conduct in any matter 
connected with the Assembly. The President cannot in the nature 
of things, therefore, regard the advice of the Secretary in connexion 
■with the business of the Assembly as coming from a wholly impartial, 
unbiassed and independent source, and it is natufal for the same 
reason that the Assembly should desire radical reform in the present 
state of things. ... As regards the staff, I will only make 
one observation. My experience t is that they feel difficulty in 
approaching the president freely, or in seeking his advice in the 
discharge of their duties lest, by doing so, they should run the risk of 
offending their official superiors to whom they are subordinate . . . 

Apart from these cousideratians, the very idea that the Secretar}' 
of the Assembly should be occupying a position.of subordination 
not to the House but to an outside authority is in itself,, to say 
the least, anomalous. 1 —Quoted from Mr. Patel’s speech in the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly on September 5, 1928; vide Legislative Assembly 
Debates , September 5,1928, pp. 219-220. 

It appears from a letter of Mr. Patel to the Government of India, 
•dated August 17, 1927, that Sir Frederick Whyte also was~in 
favour of the constitution of a separate office for the Legislative 
Assembly .— Vide Legislative Assembly Debates , September 17, 1928, 
p; 929. 

1 Vide the Government of India’s Despatch to the Secretary 
of State on the subject, in Legislative Assembly Debates , 
September 17, 1928, pp. 922-928. 
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Secretariat of. the Assembly from the Legislative Depart¬ 
ment was forwarded by the Government of India to the 
Secretary of State for India for the latter’s considera¬ 
tion. According to the scheme there would be a Secretary, 
a Deputy Secretary and an Assistant Secretary of the 
Assembly. They would be all appointed by the Governor- 
General. The Secretary would correspond 1 to the Clerk 2 of 
the British House of Commons, and the Deputy Secretary 
and the Assistant Secretary would correspond to the Clerk 
Assistants. 4 The Secretary will be in close relations, 
on the one hand, with the President of the Assembly and,- 
on the other hand, with the leader of the House, but he will 
be subordinate to neither.’ 3 

It may also be mentioned here that after the publication 
of the Government of India’s scheme, the Legislative 
Assembly itself recommended 4 a somewhat modified 
scheme for the separation of its Secretariat. Presumably, 
this scheme too was transmitted by the Government 
of India to the Secretary of State. 5 According to it, the 
Secretariat of the Assembly w r ould not be 4 an attached depart¬ 
ment under the control of any member of the Executive 
Council as had been suggested by the Government of India 
in its scheme, 4 but a separate department in the portfolio 
of the Governor-General in the same way as the Foreign 
and Political Department is (now) included.’ The principal 
officers of the new department would be appointed by the 


1 Vide the Government of India’s Despatch to the Secretary of 
State on the subject, in Legislative Assembly Debates , September 17, 
1928, pp. 922-928. 

* See Prof. Redlich's Procedure of the House of Commons, v ol. ii, 
pp. 172-179, for the position and functions of the Clerk ; also May’s 
Parliamentary Practice , pp. 184-185. 

3 The Government of India’s Despatch to the Secretary of State 
on the question of the Assembly establishment .—Vide Legislative 
Assembly Debates , September 17, 1928, pp. 922-928. 

4 Vide the Statesman (Dak edition) of October 16,1928. 

5 See ibid. 
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Governor-General, in consultation with the President, while 
other members 5 of the establishment would be appointed 
by the President from among those who would be recom¬ 
mended by the Public Service Commission, would be subject 
to discipline by the President acting in consultation with 
the Secretary of the Assembly, and would have a right of 
appeal to the Governor-General. The decision of the Secre¬ 
tary of State in Council on the whole question has since 
been published. 1 2 

The Marshall 3 of the Assembly, a retired officer of the 
Indian Army, corresponds to a certain extent to the 
Serjeant-at-arms of the House of Commons. He is appointed 
by the Governor-General in Council, and practically belongs 
to the personal staff of the President. 4 We may add here 
that so far no provision has been made for the appointment 
of a separate legal adviser for the President corresponding 
to the Counsel to the English Speaker. 5 


1 According to the Government of India’s scheme, these members 
were to be appointed by the Secretary of the Assembly in the first 
instance 1 from the members of the Legislative Department who will 
be placed at his disDosal for that purpose. Thereafter the establish¬ 
ment will be recruited by the Secretary of the Assembly in the 
manner in which the ministerial establishments of the Government of 
India Secretariat are recruited, and will serve under precisely the 
same conditions in respect of pay, discipline and the like as those 
establishments .’—Vide the Government of India’s Despatch on the 
subject to the Secretary of State in Legislative Assembly Debates t 
September 17, 1928, p. 925. 

2 See the Legislative Assembly Department (Conditions of Service) 
Rules, 1929, in Appendix X. 

3 Vide the Government of I idia’s Despatch to the Secretary 
of State on the question of the Assembly establishment, in the 
Statesman of September 19, 1928. 

4 Ibid, 5 Ibid . 
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Constitution of the Cofmcil of State—The original scheme about 
its character and composition—Views of the Joint Select Committee 
regarding the scheme—Constituencies entitled to representation in 
the Council of State—Representation of special interests and 
communities in the Council—The nominated members of the 
Council—Their terms of office—Duration of the Council—The 
President of the Council—Nomination of a panel of Chairmen for 
the Council—The appointment of the President by the Governor- 
General, au anomaly—The President of the Senate in Australia and 
in the Union of South Africa—Concluding remarks. 


The Council of State consists at present of sixty 
members, of whom thirty-three are elected and 
the rest are nominated. 1 Of the non-elected 
members not more than twenty may be officials, 2 
and one must be a person nominated as the 
result of an election held in Berar. 3 The maximum 
number of members in the case of the Council of State has 
been fixed by statute at sixty, 4 


Constitution 
of the 
Council of 
State. 


1 Council of State Electoral Rule 3. 

2 In actual practice the Governor-General refrains from nominating 
the full number of officials allowed by the .Act and nominates 
non-officials in tlieir place. The number of officials was 17 in 1927. 
In the case of the first Council of State also, the number was reduced 
to 17.—See the Viceroy’s farewell address to the first Council of State, 
on September 17, 1925. The present (1932) number is 14. 

3 The representative of Berar, though technically a nominee, is 
for all practical purposes an elected member. He is first elected by 
the Council of State constituency in Berar,which comprises the Berar 
Division minus the Melghat taluk of the Amraoti District, and is 
thereafter nominated to the Council of State.— The Berar Electoral 
Rules, 

# Section 63A of the Act. 
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Theorlglnal 
scheme 
about Its 
character 
and compo¬ 
sition. 


The original intention of the authors of the Report on 
Indian Constitutipnal Reforms was to create a* 
Council of State which would be ‘ the supreme 
legislative authority for India on all crucial 
questions, and also the revising authority upon 
all Indian legislation 1 . 1 Besides, it was their 
desire that the Council * should develop something of the 
experience and dignity of a body of Elder Statesmen 
In order that this body might effectually discharge its^ 
functions as 4 the final legislative authority in matters which 
the Government regarded as essential,’ they proposed to 
retain an official majority in its composition. 3 It was 
hoped by them that with the help of this official majority 
the Government would be able to get a Bill passed by the 
Council of State in cases of emergency, so certified by the 
Governor-General in Council, and also when the Legislative 
Assembly had refused leave to the introduction of a Bill or 
had thrown out a Bill which the Government had regarded 
as necessary. 4 

In pursuance of this recommendation it was provided in 
the original Government of India Bill introduced into the 
House of Commons by Mr. Montagu, the then Secretary of 
State for India, that the Council of State would consist of 
fifty-six members (exclusive of the Governor-General who 
would be its President); and that the number of non-elected 
members thereof would be thirty-two, of whom at least four 
would be non-officials, and the number of elected members 
would be twenty-four. 5 6 

The Joint Select Committee of both Houses of Parliament 
appointed to consider the Bill, stated in its Report, 0 


1 The Montagu-Chelmsford Report, para. 278. 

2 Ibid, para. 278. 

3 Ibid., para. 277. 4 Ibid., para. 279. 

5 Section 15 of the Government of India Bill, 1919, presented by 

Mr. Secretary Montagu. 

6 Report of the Joint Select Committee, Clause 18. 
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4 a constitutional document of first-rate importance/ that it 
did not accept the device, 1 in the Bill as drafted, of carrying 
Government measures through the Council of State without 
Views of reference to the Legislative Assembly, in cases 

the Joint where the latter body could not be got to assent 


Select 
Committee 
about the 


to a law which the Governor-General considered 
essential. It held that there was no necessity 


scheme. 


to retain the Council of State as an organ 


for Government legislation and that it should be constituted 
from the commencement as a true second Chamber. 2 It 
nad however no hesitation in accepting the view 3 that the 
Governor-General in Council should in all circumstances be 
fully empowered to secure legislation which was required for 
the discharge of his responsibilities, but it thought it was 
unworthy that such responsibility should be concealed 
through the action of a Council of State specially devised 
in its composition to secure the necessary powers. It 
believed that in such a case it would add strength to the 
Government of India to act before the world on its own 
responsibility. It therefore amended the relevant clause 
of the original Bill in the way 4 in which we find it in the 
Act. 


Our second Chamber, as we have seen above, consists 
partly of elected members and partly of nominated 
members. The principle underlying its composition is 


1 The original Bill contained the following clause (Section 20 

(4)):- 

‘ When the Governor-General in Council certifies that it is 
essential for the safety, tranquillity or interests of British India or 
any part thereof, or for the purpose of meeting a case of emergency 
which has arisen, that any law shall be passed, the Council of State 
shall have power to pass that law without the assent of the Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly, and it shall, if so passed, have the like effect as laws 
passed by both Chambers.’ 

2 Report of the Joint Select Committee, Clause 18. 

3 Ibid., Clause 26. 

4 The Government of India Bill (as amended by the Joint Select 
Committee), Section 18. 
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a sort of compromise between the Canadian system of 
pure nomination and the Australian System of entire 
election. 

Constituen- Constituencies entitled to representation in 
icTrepresen*- Council of State are as shown in the 

tation. following tabic J :— 



1 The Council pf State Electoral Rule 4, Schedule I. 

2 The Muhammadan community in the Punjab is entitled to elect 
two Muhammadans to the first, third, fifth and succeeding alternate 
Councils of State, and only one Muhammadan to the second, fourth 
and succeeding alternate Councils of State. 

3 The Bihar and Orissa non-Muhammadan constituency elects two 
members to the first, third and succeeding alternate Councils of State ; 
and three members to the second, fourth and succeeding alternate 
Councils of State. 

4 Assam is entitled to elect a non-Muhammadan to the first, third 
and succeeding alternate Councils of State and a Muhammadan to the 
second, fourth and succeeding alternate Councils of State. 
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_ . From the above table it is evident that special 

Kcpresenta 

tion of representation has been given to Muhammadans 

special and gjkhs and to European Commerce in the 
Interests ' 

and com- Council of State. 

inunities. Before the date of the first meeting of every 
new Council of State, the Governor-General makes such 
nominations as are necessary to complete the Council. 1 


Nominated 
members: 


A nominated non-official member is to hold 
office for the duration of the Council of State to 


their terms 
of office. 


which he is nominated. 2 The term of office of 
an official member is for the duration of the 


Council to which he is nominated or for such shorter period 
as the Governor-General may determine at the time of his 
nomination/'* A vacancy in the case of a nominated member 
is filled by the Governor-General by another nomination. 4 

While the second Chambers of England, France, the 

United States, Canada and Australia 5 have a 

Duration of sort 0 f continuous existence, the normal duration 
the Council. . 

of our Council of State is limited to a period of 

only five years from its first meeting. The Governor-General 
can, however, dissolve it before the date of its expiry by 
effluxion of time ; and he can also prolong its life for a 
further period if he thinks it necessary in special circum¬ 
stances/' As we have seen in the case of the Legislative 
Assembly, the Governor-General is bound, within six 
months, or with the sanction of the Secretary of State 
within nine months, to appoint a date for its next session. 7 


1 Council of State Electoral Rule 27 (3). 

* Ibid., 23(1). 3 Ibid., 23(2). 

* Ibid., 26 (2). 

5 ‘ A noticeable attribute of the Senate, but one which it shares 
with second Chambers in general, is that of “ perpetual existence.” 
Except in the event of a constitutional deadlock, it (i.e., the Senate 
of Australia) cannot be dissolved \—Marriott, Second Chambers, 
p. 171. 

‘Section 63D of the Act. 


7 Ibid. 
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The President of the Council of State is appointed by 

the Governor-General from among its members . 1 

The PresI- Besides, the Governor-General has been em- 
dentofthe .... , 

Council. powered by the Act to appoint other persons to 

preside in such circumstances as he may direct. 

Accordingly, at the beginning of every session, the 

Governor-General nominates from among the members of 

the Council a panel of not more than four Chairmen, any one 

of whom may preside over the Council in the absence of the 

President when so requested by the latter, and can, when 

presiding over it, exercise the powers of the President . 2 

It appears to be rather a strange anomaly that, while the 
Legislative Assembly and the Governors’ Legis- 
mcn^of the*" i at i ye Councils have had the power, from after the 
President first four years of the Reforms, to elect their Pre- 
Governor. sidents from among their members, subject to 
General: an the approval of the Governor-General or the 
anomaly. Governor, as the case may be, the President of 
such a dignified body as the Council of State should 
continue to be appointed by the Governor-General. The 
Senate in Australia 3 as well as in the Union of South 
Africa 4 chooses its President from among its members. 
He ceases to hold his office if he ceases to be a Senator, or 
if he is removed from office by a vote of the Senate, or if 
he resigns his office. In the interests of its dignity and 
influence, the second Chamber of India should be placed, in 
respect of the appointment and removal of its President, on 

1 Section 63A of the Act. 

The late Sir Alexander Mudiiman was the first, and Sir Montagu 
Butler the second, President of the Council of State. On the latter's 
appointment to the office of Governor of the Central Provinces in 1925, 
Sir Henry Moncrieff Smith was appointed President of the Council. 
He has been succeeded by Sir M. B. Dadabhoy. 

a Order of the Governor-General under Section 63A (2) of the 
Act .—Council of State Manual , 1926, chapter iii. 

3 The Commonwealth of Australia Constitution Act, 1900, Sec¬ 
tion 17. 

4 South Africa Act, 1909, Section 27. 
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a similar footing with the second Chambers in Australia 
and South Africa. It is hoped that the existing anomaly 
will be removed at the next revision of the Act. 

Curiously enough, there is no provision in the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act relating ,to the salary of the President of 
the Council of State. But it appears from a statement 1 
made in the House of Commons by Earl Winterton as 
Under-Secretary of State for India that the salary of the 
President has been fixed at Rs. 50,000 a year. 

The Secre- The Secretary of the Council of State and his 
Counci/of ass i stants are appointed by the Governor-General 
State. and hold office during his pleasure. 

In the course of his speech at the inauguration of the 
Indian Legislature, His Royal Highness, the Duke 
of Connaught, observed 2 that in the Council of 
State it had been the intention of Parliament to 
create a true Senate, a body of elder statesmen 
endowed with mature knowledge, experience of 
the world and the consequent sobriety of judgment. Its 
functions would be to exercise a revising but not an over¬ 
riding influence for caution and moderation, and to review 
and adjust the acts of the larger Chamber. Opinions differ 
as to how far the Council of State has fulfilled the res¬ 
ponsible role assigned to it by the Constitution. It has been 
said that in dealing with the measures that have come 
before it, it has shown enough of moderation but very little 
of fearlessness or the capacity for sound judgment. Even 
if it be granted that it has throughout been ‘animated by a 
lofty sense of duty and a steadfast determination to advance 
the interests of India \ it must also be admitted that it has 
not so far been able to inspire public confidence either in 
its ability or in its sense of devotion to those interests. 

1 See foot-note 2 on page 36 ante . 

* See the Viceroy’s farewell address to the first Council of State on 
September 17, 1925. 


A lew 
remarks 
on the 
Council of 
State. 
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Probably, one fault of our Council of State is the so- 
called fault attaching to all second Chambers by the very 
nature of their function as revising bodies. But it is 
also probable that its composition is largely responsible for 
this lack of public confidence in it. The excess of the 
number of its elected members over that of the nomina¬ 
ted members is very small. Secondly, the elected members 
represent only a very small section of the population of 
India, the electoral qualifications for the Council being very 
high. The total number 1 of electors in British India for the 
second general election to the Council of State was only 
32,126. It is hoped that in the next revision of the Act 
provision will be made for the reconstitucion of the Council 
in such a way as will enable it to command public confidence 
both in its ability and integrity. 


1 Vide East India {Constitutional Reforms—Elections Cmd. 2923, 
1927), published by His Majesty’s Stationery Office. 
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LEGISLATURES—THE PROVINCIAL LEGISLATIVE 
COUNCILS 

The Provinces of British India—Governors* Provinces—Chief 
Commissionerships—Composition of a Governor's Legislative Coun¬ 
cil—The Governor of a Province and his Legislative Council— 
Constitution of the Legislative Councils of Madras, Bombay, Bengal, 
the United Provinces, the Punjab, Bihar and Orissa, the Central 
Provinces, Assam and Burma—Representation of special classes 
and interests in the Legislative Councils—Duration of a Legislative 
Council—The President of the Legislative Council—Its Deputy 
President—Nomination of a panel of Chairmen for each Legislative 
Council—Terms of office of the President and the Deputy President— 
Their salaries. 

British India has been divided for administrative pur¬ 
poses into nine 5 major and eight minor provinces, 
ces of r ° Vin " The nine 2 major provinces are Madras, Bombay, 

British Bengal, the United Provinces, the Punjab, Burma, 

India. Bihar and Orissa, Assam and the Central 

Provinces. They are each governed, in relation to Re¬ 
served subjects, by a Governor in Council, and in relation 
to Transferred subjects, except in special circumstances, by 
the Governor acting with Ministers, and are 
provhrces. distinguished as Governors’ Provinces. The 

Province of Burma had at first been excluded 
from the scheme of Reforms introduced by the Act of 1919 ; 
but it was constituted a Governor’s Province under the 
Government of India Act with effect from January 2, 1923. 3 

1 Now ten, including the Governorship of the North-West Frontier 
Province. See App. Z. 

* See Footnote 1. 

3 The province of Burma was constituted a Governor’s Province under 
Sub-section 1 of Section 52A of the Act. See notification No. 225, 
dated October 7, 1921, in the Gazette of India (Extraordinary) 1921, 
p. 381, and notification No. 1192, dated January 2, 1923, in the 
Gazette of India (Extraordinary) 1923, p. 37. 
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The eight minor provinces are British Baluchistan, Delhi, 
Ajmer-Merwara, Coorg, the Pargana of Manpur, 1 
Chief Com- Panth Piploda, 2 Aden 3 * and the Andaman and 
8hips.° nCr " Nicobar Islands. They are each administered by 
a Chief Commissioner and are, except Coorg,* 
without any Legislative Council. 

Each of the nine 5 * Governors’ Provinces has a Legislative 
Council consisting of the members of the 
Composition Executive Council of the province concerned 
Governor’s and of the members nominated or elected in 

Legislative accordance with Rules made under the Act 

Council. 

Not more than twenty per cent, of the members 
of each Council can be officials, and, except in the case of 
the Burma Council in which the minimum percentage of 
elected members has been fixed at sixty, at least seventy 
per cent, must be elected members. The Governor of a 
province cannot be a member of the provincial Legislative 
Council, but has the right of addressing the Council and may 
for that purpose require the attendance of its members. 0 

In addition to the ordinary members of his Legislative 
Council, a Governor may nominate, for the purpose of 
any Bill, not more than two persons (or only one in the 
case of Assam), having special knowledge or experience 
of the subject-matter of the Bill, who will, in relation to the 
Bill, have, for the period for which they are nominated; all 
the rights of members of the Council. 7 The object of this 
provision is to secure the services of experts in connection 
with legislation. 


1 The Pargana of Manpur (Central India) was constituted a Chief 
Commissionership under Section 59 of the Act. Vide notification 
No. 310-1, dated June 11, 1924, in the Gazette of India , 1924, pt. 1, 
p. 483. 

2 In the Malwa Agency of Central India. 3 See p. 441 post . 

4 A Legislative Council with very limited powers was set up in 

Coorg in January, 1924. It consists* of 15 elected members and 5 

nominated members. The Indian Year Book , 1927. 5 See App. Z. 

a Section 72A of the Act. 7 Ibid . 
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Let us now consider the strength and composition of the 
existing Legislative Councils in the major provinces. 1 

THE MADRAS LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 

It 2 consists of the members of the Executive Council 
ex-officio , ninety-eight elected members, and such number 
of members nominated by the Governor as, with the 
addition of the members of the Executive Council, amount 
to thirty-four. Of the members so nominated not more 
than nineteen may be officials, and one is to represent the 
inhabitants of backward tracts and ten to represent 
the following communities, namely, the Paraiyans, Pallans, 
Vallubans, Malas, Madigas, Chakkiliyans, Tottiyans, Chet li¬ 
mans and Holeyas. The Governor may at his discretion 
make regulations providing for the selection of these eleven 
members by the communities concerned. 

THE BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 

It 3 consists of the members of the Executive Council 
ex-officio, eighty-six elected members and such number of 
members nominated by the Governor as, with the addition 
of the members of the Executive Council, amount to twenty- 
eight. Of the members so nominated, not more than 
sixteen may be officials, and eight must be persons nomi¬ 
nated to represent the following classes or interests as 
shown below :— 

(i) The Anglo-Indian community ... ... 1 

(ii) The Indian Christian community ... 1 

(iii) The labouring classes ... ... 3 

(iv) Classes which, in the opinion of the Governor, 

are depressed classes ... ... 2 

(v) The cotton trade ... ... ... 1 

1 See also App. Z. 2 Madras Electoral Rule 3. 

3 Bombay Electoral Rule 3. 
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THE BENGAL LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 

It 1 consists of the members of the Executive Council 
ex-officio , one hundred and fourteen elected members, and 
such number of members nominated by the Governor, as, 
with the addition of the members of the Executive Council, 
amount to twenty-six. Of the members so nominated not 
more than eighteen 2 may be officials and not less than six 
must be non-officials, and two are to be persons nominated 
to represent respectively the following classes or interests, 
namely, (i) the Indian Christian community, and (ii) classes 
which, in the opinion of the Governor, are depressed classes, 
and two must be persons nominated to represent the 
labouring classes. 

THE UNITED PROVINCES LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 

It 3 consists of the members of the Executive Council 
ex-officio , one hundred elected members, and such number 
of members nominated by the Governor as, with the 
addition of the members of the Executive Council, amount 
to twenty-three. Of the members so nominated not more 
than sixteen may be officials and three must be persons 
nominated to represent respectively the following classes or 
interests, namely, (i) the Anglo-Indian community, (ii; the 
Indian Christian community, and (iii) classes which, in the 
opinion of the Governor, are depressed classes. 

THE PUNJAB LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 

It 4 consists of the members of the Executive Council 
ex-officio , seventy-one elected members, and such number 
of members nominated by the Governor as, with the 
addition of the members of the Executive Council, amount 
to twenty-three. Of the members so nominated not more 

1 Bengal Electoral Rule 3. * Ibid. 

3 The United Provinces Electoral Rule 3. 

4 The Punjab Electoral Rule 3. 
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than fourteen may be officials, and five are to be persons 
nominated to represent the classes mentioned below 
according to the following distribution, namely :— 

(1) the European and Anglo-Indian communities 2 

(2) the Indian Christian community . 1 

(3) the Punjabi officers and soldiers of His 

Majesty’s Indian Forces ... . 1 

(4) the labouring classes ... ... ... 1 

THE BIHAR AND ORISSA LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 

It 1 consists of the members of the Executive Council 
ex-officio , seventy-six elected members, and such number 
of members nominated by the Governor as, with the addition 
of the members of the Executive Council, amount to 
twenty-seven. Of the members so nominated not more than 
eighteen may be officials and nine must be persons 
nominated to represent the classes or interests hereinafter 
mentioned according to the following distribution, namely :— 

(1) aborigines ... ... ... ... 2 

(2) classes which are, in the opinion of the Gover¬ 

nor, depressed classes ... ... ... 2 

(3) industrial interests other than planting and 

mining ... ... ... ... 1 

(4) the Bengali community domiciled in the 

province ... ... ... ... 1 

(5) the Anglo-Indian community ... ... 1 

(6) the Indian Christian community ... ... 1 

(7) the labouring classes ... ... ... 1 

THE CENTRAL PROVINCES LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 

It 2 consists of the members of the Executive Council 
ex-officio , thirty-eight 3 elected members and such number 

1 Bihar and Orissa Electoral Rule 3. 

* The Central Provinces Electoral Rule 3. 

3 Including one member for the Nagpur University constituency. 
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of members nominated by the Governor as, with the addition 
of the members of the Executive Council, amount to thirty- 
five. Of the members thus nominated not more than eight 
may be officials, and seventeen must be persons nominated 1 
as the result of elections held in Berar, and seven must be 
persons nominated to represent the classes mentioned 
below according to the following distribution, namely :— 

(1) urban factory labourers ... ... ... 1 

(2) the inhabitants of Zamindari and Jagirdari estates 

excluded from the area of any constituency ... 1 

(3) the European and Anglo-Indian communities ... 1 

(4) classes which, in the opinion of the Governor, 

are depressed classes ... ... ... 4 

We are to note in this connexion that under proviso (c) 
to Section 72A (2) of the Act, members nominated to the 
Legislative Council of the Central Provinces by the 
Governor as the result of elections held in the Assigned 
Districts of Berar will be deemed to be elected members 
of the Legislative Council of the Central Provinces. This 
provision meets the requirements of Section 72A.(2) of 
the Act which declares that at least seventy per cent, of the 
members of the provincial Legislative Council must be 
elected. 


THE ASSAM LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 

It 2 consists of the members of the Executive Council 
ex-officio, thirty-nine elected members and such number of 
members nominated by the Governor as, with the addition 
of the members of the Executive Council, amount to 
fourteen. Of the members so nominated not more than 


1 Though actually elected, technically nominated. 

These seventeen members are first elected by the seventeen Legisla¬ 
tive Council constituencies in Berar and are thereafter nominated by 
the Governor of the Central Provinces to his Legislative Council.— The 
Berar Electoral Rules . 

2 Assam Electoral Rule 3. 
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seven may be officials and two must be non-official persons 
nominated to represent respectively the following classes, 
namely:— 

(1) the labouring classes ; and 

(2) the inhabitants of backward tracts. 

The Governor may at his discretion make regulations 
providing for the selection of these two members by the 
communities concerned. 

THE BURMA LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 

It 1 consists of the members of the Executive Council 
ex-officio , seventy-nine elected members and such number 
of members nominated by the Governor as, with the 
addition of the members of the Executive Council, amount 
to twenty-four. Of the members so nominated, not more 
than fourteen may be officials and two must be persons 
nominated to represent the following classes or interests, 
namely :— 

(1) Indian Commerce ; and 

(2) the labouring classes. 


The distribution of the elected members in the different 
Legislative Councils is as shown in the table 2 on the next 
page. 


1 Burma Electoral Rule 3. 

9 Vide the Electoral Rules of the different provinces, as corrected 
up to September 1, 1926. Also see App. Z. 

It may be stated in connexion with this table that ‘ Commerce 
and Industry ’ is divided in the Punjab into two constituencies—one 
' Commerce \ and the other ‘ Industry’. 
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THE INDIAN CONSTITUTION 


The foregoing table shows that communal representation 
has been given to the Sikhs in the Punjab, to 
rr ta - t ^ le Indian Christians in Madras, to the Anglo- 
special Indians in three, to the Europeans in six and to 
interests . 0 Muhammadans in eight provinces. 1 Besides, 

the planting, mining, commercial, industrial and 
land-owning interests have been granted special representa¬ 
tion so that their peculiar rights and privileges may be 
protected. 

The normal duration 2 of every Governor’s Legislative 
Du ation Council is three years ; but it can be earlier 
dissolved by the Governor who can also prolong 
its life for a further period not exceeding one year if he so 
thinks fit in special circumstances. Within six months, or 
within nine months with the sanction of the Secretary of 
State, of the dissolution of a Legislative Council, the 
Governor is required by the law to appoint a date for the 
next session of the Council. He appoints times and places 
for holding the sessions of his Legislative Council and he 
can prorogue the Council by notification or otherwise. 3 

The President of a Governor’s Legislative Council had, 4 
till the expiration 5 of four years from its first 
meeting, to be appointed 0 by the Governor, but 
since then has been, and is now, elected, subject 
to the approval of the Governor, by the Council 


The Presi¬ 
dent of the 
Legislative 
Council. 


1 Including Berar along with the Central Provinces. 

8 Section 72B (1) of the Act. 

3 Section 72B (2) of the Act. 

4 Section 72C (1) of the Act. 

8 * Provided that, if at the expiration of such period of four years the 
Council is in session, the President then in office shall continue in 
office until the end of the current session, and the first election of a 
President shall take place at the commencement of the next ensuing 
session.’—Proviso to Section 72C (1) of the Act. 

• We may note here the observations of the Parliamentary Joint 
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from among its members. The procedure of his election 
is exactly the same 1 mutatis mutandis as that of the election 
of the President of the Legislative Assembly. There is also 
a Deputy President of the Council, who is, and has all along 
been, elected by the Council from among its members subject 
to the approval of the Governor. The method of his election 
varies slightly from province to province. Generally it is 
as follows. 2 After the members have been sworn in at the 
beginning of each new Council, the Council elects one of its 
members to be its Deputy President. Every member who 
wishes to propose another member for election as Deputy 
President, ascertains previously that the latter is willing 
to serve if elected, and hands to the President 3 of the 
Council ‘a notice, containing the name of the member he 
desires to propose, signed by himself and by some other 
member as seconder’. If only one member is proposed for 
election, the President reads out his name together with the 
names of his proposer and seconder, and declares him to be 


Select Committee on the question of the Presidency of the Legislative 
Council: 

4 The Committee have considered carefully the question who is to 
preside over the Legislative Councils in the provinces. They are of 
opinion that the Governor should not preside, and they advise that, 
for a period of four years, the President should be appointed by the 
Governor. Wherever possible it would be a great advantage if some 
one could be found for this purpose who had parliamentary experi¬ 
ence. The Legislative Council should itself elect a Vice-President, 
and at the end of four years the nominated President would dis¬ 
appear, and the President and the Vice-President would be elected by 
the councils. The Committee attribute the greatest importance to this 
question of the Presidency of the Legislative Council. It will, in their 
opinion, conduce very greatly to the successful working of the new 
Councils if they are imbued from the commencement with the spirit 
and conventions of parliamentary procedure as developed in the Imperial 
Parliament. 1 —The Report from the Joint Select Committee, on Clause 
9 of the Government of India Bill. 

1 See Rule 5A of the Provincial Legislative Rules and also pages 
25-27 ante . 

* See the relevant Standing Orders of the Bengal, Madras, Bombay 
and the United Provinces Legislative Councils. 

3 To the Secretary in the case of the Bombay Legislative Council. 
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duly elected. If more than one person are proposed, the 
President reads out their names together with those of their 
proposers and seconders, and the Council then votes on the 
question by ballot, and the President declares the person 
who receives the majority of votes to be duly elected. The 
ballot is held in most 1 cases in such manner as the President 
directs. No member can vote for more than one candidate. 
If a vacancy in the office of Deputy President occurs during 
the continuance of a Council, or if the Governor withholds 
his assent from the election of a particular member, a fresh 
election must be held in accordance with the procedure 
stated above; but it is provided that a member whose 
election has not been ratified by the Governor must not be 
proposed again as a candidate during the life of that 
Council. 

As we have seen in the case of the Legislative Assembly, 
the President of a Governor’s Legislative Council 
Chairmen. also nominates, at the beginning of every ses¬ 
sion, from among the members of the Council a 
panel of not more than four Chairmen, any one of whom 
may preside over the Council in the absence of the President 
and the Deputy President, when so requested by the Presi¬ 
dent or, in his absence, by the Deputy President. 2 Besides, if 
at any time the office of President is vacant and there is no 
person authorized and competent to preside over the 
Council, the Governor appoints 3 from among its members 
a Chairman to preside until a President is duly elected and 


1 In the case of the Bombay Legislative Council the manner of 
holding the ballot has been prescribed in the Standing Order relating 
to the election of the Deputy President. See Rules and Standing 
Orders of the Bombay Legislative Council , 1926, p. 12. See pages 
311-312 of The Bengal Legislative Council Manual , 1927, for the 
manner in which the ballot for the election of the Deputy President is 
held in the Bengal Legislative Council. 

* Rule 3 (1) of the Legislative Council Rules. 

3 Rule 3 (2) of the Legislative Council Rules. 
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the approval of the Governor to his election is announced 
to the Council. The Deputy President and any Chairman 
of the Council have, 1 when presiding over the Council, the 
same powers as the President. 

The appointed President might resign his Office to the 
Governor, and might also be removed from office by the 
Governor. 2 An elected President and a Deputy President 
must cease to hold office as soon as they cease to be mem¬ 
bers of the Council. They too may resign office 
Iffie* Hhe *° Governor, and may be removed from 
President * office by a vote of the Council with the con- 
aod the currence of the Governor. 3 

President. It was provided in the Act that the Pre¬ 
sident and the Deputy President would receive 4 
such salaries as would be determined, in the case of an 
appointed President, 5 6 by the Governor, and in the case of an 
elected President 0 or Deputy President, 7 by Act of the local 
Legislature. 


1 Rule 4 of the Legislative Council Rules. 

2 Section 72 C of the Act. 

3 Ibid. 4 Ibid. 

3 The salaries of the appointed Presidents of the different Legisla¬ 
tive Councils varied ordinarily from Rs. 12,000 to Rs. 48,000 a year. 
The office of President of the Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council 
was once held (August, 1922) by a member of the local Executive 
Council. The appointed Presidents of the Bengal, Bombay and Madras 
Legislative Councils received each a salary of Rs. 36,000 a year. 
— Vide Earl Winterton’s statement on the subject in the House of 

Commons in the Englishnian (dak edition) of August 2, 1922. 

6 The salaries of the elected Presidents of the Bengal, Bombay, 
Madras, Assam, and the Punjab Legislative Councils have been fixed 
at Rs. 3,000, Rs. 3,000, Rs. 2,000, Rs. 500 and Rs. 3,000 a month res¬ 
pectively. The Presidents are whole-time officers.— Vide Proceedings, 
Bengal Legislative Council, February 18, 1925; also Proceedings, 
Legislative Assembly, February 11, 1925; and also The Madras 
Legislative Council Manual , 1926, p. 8. 

7 The salaries of the Deputy Preisdents of the Madras, Bombay, 
Bengal, United Provinces, Punjab, Bihar and Orissa, Central Pro¬ 
vinces, and Assam have been fixed at Rs. 5,000, Rs. 1,500, Rs. 5,000, 
Rs. 5,000, Rs. 5,000, Rs. 3,000, Rs. 3,000, and Rs. 2,500 a year respec¬ 
tively.— Vide Earl Winterton’s statement on the subject in the House 
of Commons, in the Englishman of August 2, 1922. 

5 
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The Secretary of a Governor’s Legislative Council and 
his assistants are appointed by the Governor and hold office 
during his pleasure . 1 

The powers and duties of the President of a Governor’s 
Legislative Council are the same as those 2 of the President 
of the Legislative Assembly. We therefore do not propose 
to deal with them separately here. 


A NOTE ON THE DESIRABILITY OF A SECOND 
CHAMBER IN A GOVERNOR’S PROVINCE. 

Considering the question on its merits alone, we are not in favour of 
the creation of a second Chamber in a Governor’s province. Our 
reason is that the legislative competence of a provincial legislature is 
limited and it would therefore be an avoidable luxury and an unneces¬ 
sary complication of the legislative machinery to have a second 
Chamber in the provincial legislature. We should suggest, however, 
that if it is decided to continue the existing unicameral system in the 
provinces, a certain proportion, say I0 8 Per cent, of the seats in the 
provincial legislatures might be filled by the nomination of non¬ 
officials by the Head of the local Executive. This arrangement will 
enable the latter to nominate to a provincial legislature some, at least, 
of those persons whose presence in the legislature will be of undoubted 
advantage to it, but who may not have, for one reason or another, 
chosen to enter into an electoral contest at the previous election or 
who may have been defeated in such a contest as a result of the 
activities of a hostile combination temporarily formed against them. 
We do not think our suggestion, if carried out, would materially affect 
the democratic character of the provincial legislature. 


1 Rule S of the Legislative Council Rules. 
* See pages 30-36 ante; also Chapter XV. 
8 Or 5. 



CHAPTER V 


QUALIFICATIONS OF ELECTED AND 
NOMINATED MEMBERS 

General qualifications for election or nomination to the different 
legislative bodies—Special qualifications required for election to 
those bodies in case of certain constituencies—General and special 
constituencies. 

For membership of either Chamber of the Indian Legis¬ 
lature or of a Governor's Legislative Council, there are 
certain general qualifications common to them all and a few 
special qualifications peculiar to each legislative body. For 
instance, a candidate to be eligible for election as a member 
of the Council of State must not only possess the common 
qualifications, but must satisfy the special conditions 
requisite for election to the Council of State either from a 
‘ general ’ constituency or from a * special * constituency in 
any province, as the case may be. 

GENERAL QUALIFICATIONS 1 

A person is not eligible for election or nomination 
tp either Chamber of the Indian Legislature or to a 
Governor's Legislative Council, if such person is not a 
British subject; or is a female; or has, in the case of 
election or nomination to a Governors Legislative Council, 
already been sworn in as a member of any legislative body 
constituted under the Government of India Act and, in the 

1 See Rules 5 and 22 of the provincial, Legislative Assembly, and*the 
Council of State Electoral Rules, and also Rule 4 of the Berar Elec¬ 
toral Rules—all as corrected up to September 1,, 1926. 

These Electoral Rules have been made by the Governor-General in 
Council under Sections 64, 72A and 129A of the Government of 
India Act, with the sanction of the Secretary of State in Council. 
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case of election or nomination to either Chamber of the 
Indian Legislature, is already a member of the Chamber 
and 4 has made the oath or affirmation as such member ’; 
or having been a legal practitioner has been dismissed or 
is under suspension from practising as such by order of any 
competent court; or has been declared by a competent 
court to be of unsound mind ; or is under twenty-five years 
of age; or is an undischarged insolvent; or being a 
discharged insolvent has not obtained from the court a 
certificate that his insolvency was caused by misfortune 
without any misconduct on his part. 

It is provided, however, that, in the case of a provincial 
Legislative Council, the Local Government may remove, 
subject to such conditions as it may prescribe, the disquali¬ 
fication arising from not being a British subject, so far as 
the Ruler of any State in India or a subject of any such 
State 1 is concerned. And if the Ruler of any State in 
India or any subject of such a State is eligible for election 
or nomination to the Legislative Council of a province, 
such Ruler or subject will not, by reason only of not being 
a British subject, be ineligible for election or nomination 2 
to the Council of State or the Legislative Assembly, as the 
case may be. 3 

It is also provided that if a resolution is passed by a 
Legislative Council 4 after not less than a month’s notice 
has been given of an intention to move such a resolution, 
recommending that the sex disqualification for election to 

1 Or any class of such subjects. 

* To represent that province. 

3 It is also laid down that no subject of such a State will for that 
reason be ineligible for election to the Legislative Assembly by the 
Delhi constituency or for nomination to it to represent the province of 
Delhi; and that no subject of a State in Rajputana will for that reason 
be ineligible for election to the Assembly by the Ajmer-Merwara 
constituency or for nomination to it to represent the province of 
Ajmer-Merwara.—Legislative Assembly Electoral Rules 5(1) and 
22 ( 1 ). 
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the CQttncil should be removed either in respect of women 
generally or any class of women the Local Government 
must 1 make regulations providing that women, ora class 
of women, as the case may be, will not be disqualified for 
election or nomination to the Council by reason only of 
their sex. 2 And if a similar resolution is passed in the like 
manner by the Legislative Assembly either in respect of 
women generally, or any class of women, the Governor- 
General in Council is required to make regulations provid¬ 
ing that women, or a class of women, as the case may be, 
will not be disqualified, by reason only of their sex,—? 

(i) for election to the Assembly— 

(a) by the Delhi constituency or the Ajmer-Merwara 

constituency, or 

( b ) by any other constituency if they are not so 

disqualified for election to the Legislative 

Council of their province , and 

(ii) for nomination to the Assembly. 

In the same way (and subject to the similar 3 condition 
in the case of election only) the sexrdisqualification for 


1 But in the case of election (only) to the Burma Legislative 
Council, the Local Government may , and is not bound to, remove the 
sex disqualification by an order in this behalf.—Burma Electoral 
Rule 5(1). 

* Electoral Rules 5(1) and 22(1); also Berar Electoral Rule 4(1). 

The sex disqualification for election or nomination has so far been 
removed in seven provinces excluding Bengal and Assam. Madras 
was the first province to admit its women to the membership of 
its legislature. Under the ‘ Madras Electoral Sex Disqualification 
(Candidature) Removal Regulation’, ‘ no woman shall be disquali¬ 
fied by reason only of her sex for election or nomination as a member 
of the Legislative Council of Madras .’—{The Madras Legislative 
Council Manual , 1926 , vol. 1, p. 151 n). The first Indian lady to be a 
member of a legislature in British India was Dr. Muthulakshmi Ammal 
who was nominated to the (third) Madras Legislative Council. She 
was also elected to the office of Deputy President of the Council. 

Another lady, Dr. Mrs. Shave, a non-official, was nominated (Nov., 
1928) a member of the Punjab Legislative Council. 

3 l.e. eligibility for election to the provincial Legislative Council. 
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election or nomination to the Council of State may also be 
removed. 

Further, the disqualification arising from being a dis¬ 
missed or suspended legal practitioner may be removed by 
an order of the Governor-General in Council or of a Local 
Government* as the case may be. 

1 A person against whom a conviction by a criminal court 
involving a sentence of transportation or imprisonment for 
a period of more than one year is subsisting \ is, unless 
the offence of which he was convicted has been pardoned, 
ineligible for election or nomination for five years from the 
date of the expiration of the sentence. 1 But if a person 
thus disqualified makes an application 2 * asking for the 
removal of the disqualification, the disqualification may be 
removed by order in this behalf— 

(i) by the local Government with the previous approval 
of the Governor-General in Council, so far as— 

(а) election or nomination to the local Legislative 

Council, or 

(б) election to either Chamber of the Indian Legisla¬ 

ture from the particular province, or 


1 Electoral Rules 5(2) and 22(2) ; also Berar Electoral Rule 4(2). 

2 * £ sentence of more than one year’s imprisonment says an 

official notification, 4 must now have been imposed before there is any 

disqualification, and further it is open to the Local Government, with 
the approval of the Governor-General in Council, on consideration 
of the circumstances of any individual case, to remove the dis¬ 
qualification. The rules require an application by the person dis¬ 
qualified, but any person, who desires to stand for election for any 
of the Local Councils or for either Chamber of the Indian Legislature, 
has only to address the Local Government, and in a written applica¬ 
tion give particulars of the sentence which constitutes a disqualifica¬ 
tion, in his case and say that he wishes to stand for election and ask 
that the disqualification maybe removed. The Local Government 
will then be in a position to consider the circumstances of the convic¬ 
tion in his case by the amendments which have been made.’—See the 
Englishman (dak edition) of October 26, 1925; also the Government 
of India (Home Department) notifications of July 23 and October. 
24,1925, on the subject. 
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(c) nomination to either Chamber of the Indian 
Legislature as the result of an election held in 
Berar, 

is concerned; and 

(ii) by the Governor-General in Council, so far as 
nomination to either Chamber of the Indian Legislature 
otherwise than as the result of an election held in Berar, is 
concerned. 

Previously to July, 1925, any conviction.by a criminal 
court which involved a sentence of more than six months 
would, unless the offence had been pardoned, constitute a 
disqualification for both election and nomination for a 
period of five years from the date of the expiration of the 
sentence. The relevant Electoral Rule has since been 
amended as shown above, on the recommendation 1 of the 
Reforms Enquiry Committee, 1924, of which the late Sir 
Alexander Muddiman was the Chairman, The Committee 
was of opinion that the period of six months was too short, 
and that it should be increased to one year. 2 It further 
held that the disqualification following from a conviction 
by a criminal court « should be modified by enabling it to 
be removed, subject to provisions to secure uniformity, 


1 See para. 72 of the Majority Report of the Committee; also its 
twelfth recommendation. 

* The following may be noted in this connexion :— 

' No person shall be capable of being chosen or of sitting as a 
Senator or as a member of the House of Assembly who has been at 
any time convicted of any crime or offence for which he shall have 
been sentenced to imprisonment without the option of a fine for a 
terra of not less than twelve months , unless he shall have received 
a grant of amnesty or a free pardon, or unless such imprisonment 
shall have expired at least five years before the date of his election*.— 
South Africa Act, 1909, Section 53(a). 

'Any person who is attainted of treason, or has been convicted 
and is under sentence, or subject to be sentenced, for any offence 
punishable under the Law of the Commonwealth or of a State by 
imprisonment for one year or longer , shall be incapable of being 
chosen or of sitting as a Senator or member of the House of 
Representatives '.—The Commonwealth of Australia Constitution 
Act, 1900, Section 44(ii). 
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by orders of the Local Government instead of only by 
pardon/ 

Persons convicted of an offence 1 under Chapter IXA of the 
Indian Penal Code punishable with imprisonment for more 
than six months or reported by Election Commissioners 
as guilty of a corrupt practice 2 as specified in Part I, or in 
paragraphs 1, 2 or 3 of Part II, of Schedule V to Electoral 
Rules, are not eligible for either election or nomination to 
any legislative body for five years from the date of such 
conviction or of the finding of the Commissioners, as the 
case may be ; and a person reported by such Commissioners 
to be guilty of any other corrupt practice is similarly 
disqualified for three years from such date. 3 

1 If, in respect of an election to any legislative body 
constituted under the Government of India Act, a return 
of the election expenses of any person who has been 
nominated as a candidate at that election ’, is not submitted 
within a certain time 4 and in a prescribed manner, or if any 
such return is submitted which is found either by Election 
Commissioners or by a Magistrate in a judicial proceeding, 
to be false in any material respect, neither the candidate 
nor his election agent is eligible for election or nomination 
for five years from the date of such election. 5 

f It is provided, however, that the disqualifications men¬ 
tioned in the last two paragraphs may be removed by an 
order of the Governor-General in Council or of the Local 
Government, as the case may be. 

It may be noted in this connexion that an official is not 

1 These offences and corrupt practices refer to bribery, undue 
Influence, false personation, unauthorized expenditure, etc., ia 
connexion with elections. They will be discussed later on. 

• Ibid . 

9 See Electoral Rules 5(3) and 22(3); also the Berar Electoral Rules. 

4 Within 35 days from the date of the publication of the result of 
the election.—Electoral Rule 19(1). 

* See Electoral Rules 5 (4) and 22 (4) ; also the Berar Electoral 
Rules. 
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qualified for election as a member of either Chamber of the 
Indian Legislature or of a local Legislative Council. And 
if any non-official member of either Chamber of the 
Indian Legislature or of a local Legislative Council, 
whether elected or nominated, accepts any office in the 
service of the Crown in India, his seat in that Chamber 
or on the Council, as the case may be, will become vacant. 1 
But a Minister is not to be deemed an official and a person 
is not to be deemed to accept office on appointment 
as a Minister. 2 


SPECIAL QUALIFICATIONS 

We shall now deal with the special qualifications neces¬ 
sary for election to the different legislative bodies. These 
qualifications will mutaiis mutandis also apply to women, 
if and where they are eligible for election. 

THE COUNCIL OF STATE 3 

1. No person is eligible for election as a member of the 
Council of State to represent a general constituency— 

(a) in the United Provinces or in Assam, unless his 
name is on the electoral roll ‘of a general constituency in 
the same province; 4 

(< b ) in Madras, Bombay, Bengal, the Punjab or Bihar 
and Orissa, unless his name is on the electoral roll of the 
constituency or of another constituency in the same 
province and * of the same communal description as that 
by which he desires to be elected *; and 

1 Sections 63 E (1) and 80 B of the Act. 

For the dit^finition of the term 1 official ’ in this connexion, see 
App. H. 

* Proviso to S$c. 80 B of the Act. 

3 The Council of State Electoral Rule 6 ; and Berar Electoral 
RuleS (1). 

4 It appears from this that in the United Provinces and Assam 
a non-Muhammadan is eligible for election to the Council of State 
to represent a Muhammadan constituency, and vice versa . 
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( c ) in the Central Provinces or in Burma, unless his 
name is on the electoral roll of the constituency* 1 

2. No person is eligible for election as a member of 
the Council of State to represent a special constituency 
unless his name is on the electoral roll of the constituency. 

* Special constituency * here means a European Commerce 
constituency* 

1 General constituency ’ means a General constituency 
in the case of the Central Provinces and Burma, 2 or a non- 
Muhammadan, Muhammadan, or Sikh constituency, as the 
case may be, in the case of the other provinces. 

THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 3 

1. No person is eligible for election as a member of 
the Legislative Assembly to represent a general consti¬ 
tuency other than a European constituency or a consti¬ 
tuency in the province of Burma or the Delhi constituency 
or the Ajmer-Merwara constituency, unless his name is 
on the electoral roll of the constituency or ‘ of a consti¬ 
tuency situate in the same province and prescribed for 
elections to the provincial Council by Rules under section 
72 (A) of the Act 1 ; and unless he happens to be a non-1 
Muhammadan, Muhammadan or Sikh in the case of a non- 
Muhammadan, Muhammadan or Sikh constituency respec¬ 
tively in the province of Madras, Bombay, Bengal, the 
Punjab, Bihar and Orissa or the Central Provinces. 4 


1 This qualification also applies to the election (for nomination) 
to the Council of State by the Council of State constituency in Berar. 

* Or the Council of State constituency in Berar. 

* L. A. E. R. 6. Also Berar Electoral Rule 5(2). 

4 It is clear from this that in the United Provinces and Assam 
a non-Muhammadan is eligible for election to the Legislative Assembly 
to represent a Muhammadan constituency, and vice versa . But 
neither a Muhammadan nor a non-Muhammadan is so eligible 
to represent a European constituency. 

It may also be stated here that no person can represent the 
Legislative Assembly constituency in Berar, unless his name is on the 
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2. No person is qualified for election as a member of 
the Legislative Assembly to represent a special consti¬ 
tuency or a constituency in the province of Burma or 
Delhi or Ajmer-Merwara unless he is registered as an 
elector of the constituency. 

3. No person is eligible for election as a member of the 
Legislative Assembly to represent a European constituency* 
unless he is himself a European and his name is on the 
electoral roll of the constituency or of any other European 
constituency authorized to send a representative (or repre¬ 
sentatives) to the Assembly. 

1 General constituency * here means a non-Muhammadan, 
Muhammadan, European, non-European, or Sikh constitu¬ 
ency or the Delhi or the Ajmer-Merwara constituency. 

1 Special constituency 9 means a Landholders’ or Indian 
Commerce constituency. 

THE MADRAS LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 1 

1. No person is eligible for election as a member of the 
Council to represent a general constituency unless his name 
is on the electoral roll of the constituency or of any 
other constituency in the province; and unless he is him¬ 
self a non-Muhammadan, Muhammadan, Indian Christian, 
European or Anglo-Indian in the case of a non-Muhamma- 
dan, Muhammadan, Indian Christian, European or Anglo- 
Indian constituency respectively. 

2. No person is eligible for election as a member of 
the Council to represent a special constituency unless he is 
registered as an elector of the constituency. 

1 General constituency * here means a non-Muhammadan, 
Muhammadan, Indian Christian, European, or Anglo-Indian 
constituency. 

electoral roll of the constituency or of a constituency of the Central 
Provinces Legislative Council or if he is a Muhammadan. 

* The Madras Legislative Council Electoral Rule 6. 
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‘ Special constituency 1 means a Landholders \ University, 
Planters ’, or Commerce and Industry constituency* 


THE BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 1 

1. A person to be eligible for election as a member of 
the Council to represent a general constituency— 

(a) must have his name registered on the electoral 
roll of the constituency or of any other constituency in the 
province; 

( b ) must have, 1 for the period of six months immedi¬ 
ately preceding the last date fixed for the nomination of 
candidates in the constituency, resided in the constituency 
or in a division any part of which is included in the 
constituency'; and 

(< c ) must be himself a non-Muhammadan, Muham¬ 
madan or European in the case of a non-Muhammadan, 
Muhammadan or European constituency respectively : 

Provided that 1 (i) for the purposes of clause (b) 
the City of Bombay shall be deemed to be a division, and 
(ii) nothing in clause ( b ) shall be deemed to render 
ineligible for election any person who has held office as a 
Minister, within the period of six months referred to in that 
clause, and (iii) the provisions of clause (6) shall not apply 
to candidates for European constituencies.’ 

2. No person is eligible for election as a member of 
the Council to represent a special constituency unless he is 
registered as an elector of the constituency. 

* General constituency ' here means a non-Muhammadan, 
Muhammadan, or European constituency. 

4 Special constituency' means a Landholders', University, 
or Commerce and Industry constituency. 


1 The Bombay Legislative Council Electoral Rule 6. 
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THE BENGAL LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 1 

1. A person to be eligible for election as a member of 
the Council to represent a general constituency must have 
his name registered on the electoral roll of the constituency 
or of any other constituency in the province and must, in 
the case of a non-Muhammadan, Muhammadan, European 
or Anglo-Indian constituency, be himself a non-Muham- 
madan, Muhammadan, European or Anglo-Indian, as the 
case may be. 

2. No person is eligible for election as a member of 
the Council to represent a special constituency unless his 
name is on the electoral roll of the constituency. 

1 General constituency 1 here means a non-Muhammadan, 
Muhammadan, European or Anglo-Indian constituency. 

1 Special constituency * means a Landholders*, University, 
or Commerce and Industry constituency. 

THE UNITED PROVINCES LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 2 

No person is .eligible for election as a member of 
the Council to represent a general constituency other than 
the European constituency, unless he is registered as an 
elector of the constituency or of any other constituency in 
the province other than the European constituency. 3 

2. To be eligible for election as a member of the 
Council to represent a special constituency or the European 
constituency, a person must have his name registered on 
the electoral roll of the constituency. 

4 General constituency * here means a non-Muhammadan, 
Muhammadan, or Europear constituency. 

1 The Bengal Legislative Council Electoral Rule 6. 

8 The United Provinces Legislative Council Electoral Rule 6. 

9 Thus in the United Provinces a Muhammadan can represent a 
non-Muhammadan constituency in the Local Legislative Council, and 
vice versa . 
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* Special constituency' means a Talukdars', Agra Land¬ 
holders', University, or Commerce and Industry consti¬ 
tuency. 


THE PUNJAB LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 1 

1. No person is eligible for election as a member of the 
Council to represent a general constituency, unless he is 
registered as an elector of the constituency or of any other 
constituency in the province and unless be is himself a 
non-Muhammadan, Muhammadan or Sikh in the case of a 
non-Muhammadan, Muhammadan or Sikh constituency 
respectively. 

2. No person is eligible for election as a member of 
the Council to represent a special constituency, unless he is 
registered as an elector of the constituency. 

1 General constituency ’ here means a non-Muhammadan, 
Muhammadan, or Sikh constituency. 

4 Special constituency' means a Landholders', University. 
Commerce, or Industry constituency. 

THE BIHAR AND ORISSA LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 2 

1. No person is eligible for election as a member of the 
Council to represent a general constituency, unless his 
name is registered on the electoral roll of the constituency 
or of any other constituency in the province and unless he 
is himself a non-Muhammadan, Muhammadan, or European 
in the case of a non-Muhammadan, Muhammadan, or 
European constituency respectively. 

2. No person is eligible for election as a member of 
the Council to represent a special constituency unless he is 
registered as an elector of the constituency. 

1 The Punjab Legislative Council Electoral Rule 6. 

a The Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council Electoral Rule 6. 
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1 General constituencyhere means a non-Muhammadan, 
Muhammadan, or European constituency. 

* Special constituency * means a Landholders*, University,. 
Planting, or Mining constituency. 

THE CENTRAL PROVINCES LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 1 

1. A person to be eligible for election as a member of 
the Council to represent a general constituency— 

(a) must have his name registered on the electoral 
roll of the constituency or of any other constituency 2 in the 
province; 

(b) must possess ‘ a place of residence 3 in a district, any 
part of which is included in the constituency or, in the case 
of an urban constituency, in any such district or within two 
miles of the boundary of the constituency ’; and 

(c) must be a non-Muhammadan or Muhammadan in 
the case of a non-Muhammadan or a Muhammadan consti¬ 
tuency respectively. 

?. No person is eligible for election as a member of 
the Council to represent a special constituency unless he is 
registered as an elector of the constituency. 

4 General constituency ’ here means a non-Muhammadan 
or Muhammadan constituency. 

4 Special constituency * 4 means a Landholders University, 
Mining, or Commerce and Industry constituency. 


* C. P. L. C. E. R. 6. See also the Berar Electoral Rule 5 (3). 

a Or of another constituency of the Legislative Council in the case 
of Berar. 

3 In this connexion a person is to be deemed to have a place of 

residence, if he has actually dweL in a house or part of a house. . . 

. . . for an aggregate period of not less than ISO days during the 

calendar year preceding that in which the electoral roll for the time 
being under preparation is first published, or has maintained for the 
same period a house, or part of a house, as a dwelling for himself . . 
. . . and has visited the same during that year. 

4 In the case of Berar, * Special constituency * means the Land¬ 
holders’ or the Commerce and Industry constituency. 
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THE ASSAM LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 1 

A person is not eligible for election as a member Of the 
Council to represent— 

(1) the Shillong constituency or a non-Muhammadan or 
Muhammadan rural constituency, 2 unless his name is 
registered on the electoral roll of the constituency or of 
another constituency in the province; or 

(2) a Planting, or Commerce and Industry constitu¬ 
ency, 3 unless his name is registered as an elector of the 
constituency. 

THE BURMA LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 4 

No person is eligible for election as a member of the 
Council to represent a general constituency, unless 1 he is 
registered as an elector of a constituency in the province, 
and unless he happens to be a Karen, an Indian, an European 
or an Anglo-Indian in the case of a Karen, Indian, European 
or Anglo-Indian constituency respectively. 

No person is eligible for election as a member of the 
Council to represent a special constituency unless his name 
is on the electoral roll of the constituency. 

1 General constituency * here means a General Urban, 
General Rural, Indian Urban, Karen Rural, Anglo-Indian 
or European constituency. 

* Special constituency 9 means a University or Commerce 
constituency. 


1 The Assam Legislative Council Electoral Rule 6. 

* These constituencies are referred to in the Assam Electoral Rules 
as * general constituencies. * 

Thus in Assam, as in the case of the United Provinces, a Muham¬ 
madan can represent a non-Muhammadan constituency in the local 
Legislative Council and vice versa . 

3 These constituencies are referred to in the Assam Electoral Rules 
as 1 Special constituencies 9 . 

4 Burma Legislative Council Electoral Rule 6, 



CHAPTER VI 


THE ELECTORAL ROLL 1 

General conditions of registration as an elector—Basis of franchise 
in a general constituency: In the case of the Council of State—In 
the case of the Legislative Assembly—In the case of the Provincial 
Legislative Councils—-The preparation of the electoral roll—The 
amendment of an electoral roll—Electoral Regulations. 

A person is entitled to be registered on the electoral 
roll of a constituency, if such person has the qualifi¬ 
cations required of an elector of that constituency and is 
not subject to any of the following disabilities, 2 namely :— 

(1) is not a British subject 3 ; or 

(2) is a female 4 * 6 ; or 

(3) has been declared by a competent court to be of 
unsound mind; or 


1 The Electoral Rules (as corrected up to the 1st of September. 
1926), Part III. 

* Electoral Rule 7 ; also Berar Electoral Rule 6. 

3 Or is not a subject of the Hyderabad State also, in the case of a 
constituency in Berar. 

4 There is no disqualification on the ground of sex in Burma where 
female franchise has been adopted since the introduction of the 
Reforms there. ‘ 

In regard to other provinces, we may note the following : 

We are satisfied that the social conditions of India make it 
premature to extend the franchise to Indian women at this juncture, 
when so large a proportion of male electors require educatibn in the 
use of a responsible vote. 

Further, until the custom of seclusioq of women, followed by 
many classes and communities, is relaxed, female suffrage would 
hardly be a reality; it would be out of harmony with the conserva¬ 
tive feeling of the country; and it would involve great difficulties 
in the actual recording of votes. ... At the next revision (as 
contemplated by the Joint Report) of the constitutions of the 
Councils the matter should be reconsidered in the light of the 

6 
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(4) is under twenty-one years of age. 1 

It is provided, however, that 2 a local Government majr 
direct, subject to such conditions as it may. prescribe, that 
the Ruler of any State in India or a subject of any such State 
will not be disqualified, by reason only of not being a 
British subject, for registration on the electoral roll of a 
constituency of the local Legislative Council. 3 And if such 
a Ruler or such a subject is eligible for registration on the 
electoral roll of a constituency of the Legislative Council of 
a province, such Ruler or subject will not, by reason of not 
being a British subject, be ineligible for registration on the 
electoral roll of any constituency of either Chamber of the 
Indian Legislature in that province. Furthermore, no sub¬ 
ject of an Indian State is for that reason disqualified for 
registration on the electoral roll of the Delhi constituency 
of the Legislative Assembly, and no subject of a State in 
Rajputana is for that reason disqualified for registration on 
the electoral roll of the Ajmer-Merwara constituency of 
the Assembly. 


experience gained of the working of the electoral system and of 
social conditions as they then exist’.—Report by the Franchise 
Committee, para. 8. 

See in this connexion footnote 3 on page 83. 

1 Or is under eighteen years of age in the case of a constituency 
of the Burma Legislative Council. 

2 Proviso to Electoral Rule 7. 

3 Or of the Council of State constituency or the Legislative Assem¬ 
bly constituency in Berar. 

We may notice in this connexion the following notification of the 
Government of Bengal:— 

(1) ‘A subject of any State in India shall not be ineligible forelec¬ 
tion as a member of the Legislative Council of the Governor of 
Bengal by reason only of his not being a British subject. 

(2) A Ruler of any State in India or a subject of any such State, 
shall not be disqualified for registration on the electoral roll of a 
constituency for the election of a member of the Legislative Council 
of the Governor of Bengal by reason only of his not being a British 
subject. 

(3) A subject of any State in India shall not be disqualified for 
nomination to the Legislative Council of the Governor of Bengal by 
reason only of his not being a British subject. 
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It is farther provided 1 that the sex disqualification for 
registration as voters for a provincial Legislative Council 
must be removed by the local Government concerned r if a 
resolution is passed to that effect by the Local Legislative 
Council * after not less than one month's notice has been 
given of an intention to move such a resolution.* And if a 
similar resolution is passed in the like manner by either 
Chamber of the Indian Legislature either in respect of 
women generally or any class of women, the Governor- 
General in Council 2 must remove 3 the sex disqualification 
for registration as electors for the Chamber in respect of 
those women or that class of women, as the case may be, if 
they are not ineligible for registration as voters of the 
Legislative Council of their province on the ground of 
their sex. Further, the sex disqualification for regis¬ 
tration on the electoral roy of the Delhi or the Ajmer- 
Merwara constituency of the Legislative Assembly must be 
removed by the Governor-General in Council, if a resolution 
is passed by the Assembly in the same manner as in the 
previous cases. 

1 Proviso to Electoral Rule 7. 

2 And the local Government in the case of the constituency of 
either Chamber in Berar. 

3 So far women have been enfranchised, both for the provincial 
Legislative Councils and the Legislative Assembly, in all the original 
Governors’ Provinces including Burma. (See the Simon Report, 
vol. 1, pp. 190-91). It need not perhaps be pointed out here that 
the women have been admitted to the franchise on the same terms as 
men. The number of women who actually voted in contested 
constituencies at the third (1926) General Election to provincial 
Legislative Councils was not large. In Madras only 18*5 per cent, of 
women voters actually voted in such constituencies ; in Bombay 20*1 
per cent.; in the United Provinces, 6*3 per cent.; and in the Punjab, 
8*9 per cent. The corresponding percentages in the case of the third 
(1926) General Election to the Leg.slative Assembly were 22*1 per cent, 
(in Madras), 12*2 percent, (in Bombay), 4 f 5percent. (in the United 
Provinces) and 12*3 per cent, (in the Punjab). Iu the second (1926) 
General Election to the Burma Legislative Council only 9*8 per cent, 
of women voters actually recorded their votes—Vide East India 
(Constitutional Re terms — Elections ), Cmd. 2923 (1927) ; The Indian 
Year Book t 1927 ; also The Bengal Legislative Council Manual , 1927, 
p. 165n. 
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If any person 1 is convicted of an offence under Chapter 
IX(A) of the Indian Penal Code punishable with imprison¬ 
ment for a period exceeding six months or is reported by 
Election Commissioners, specially appointed for the purpose, 
4 as guilty of a corrupt practice 2 as specified in Part I, or 
in paragraph 1, 2 or 3 of Part II, of Schedule V ’ to Electo¬ 
ral Rules, he is disqualified from voting for a period of five 
years from the date of the conviction or the report by the 
Commissioners, as the case may be ; and if any person is 
declared guilty by such Commissioners of any other 
corrupt practice, he is similarly disqualified for a period of 
three years. But this disqualification against any person 
may be removed by the Governor-General in Council or by 
the local Government, as the case may be. 

Every person registered on the electoral roll of a consti¬ 
tuency is entitled 3 to vote at an election of a 
vote** 0 member or members for that constituency. But 
no person can be registered 4 as an elector in 
more than one general constituency and, consequently, 
no person can vote 5 at any general election in more than 
one general constituency. 6 Nor can a person vote 7 at any 
election who is subject to any disability mentioned before.® 


1 Electoral Rule 7 (2), also Berar Electoral Rule 6 (2). 

* The offences and corrupt’ practices, referred to in the sentence, 
are bribery, undue influence, false personation, etc. 

3 Electoral Rule 10 (1); also Berar Electoral Rule 9 (1). 

* Electoral Rule 7(1); also Berar Electoral'Rnle 6 (1). 

3 Proviso to Electoral Rule 10 (1) ; also Berar Electoral Rule 9(1). 

6 Or both in the Calcutta University and in the Dacca University 
constituency. 

7 Proviso to Electoral Rule 10 (1); also Berar Electoral Rule 9(1). 
Nor can a person vote at any election if on the date on which the 

poll is taken he is undergoing a sentence of transportation, penal 
servitude, or imprisonment.— Ibid. The Gaz. of India , April 30th, 
1927, Pt. 1, p. 452. 

s If any person is proved, in the course of the hearing of an election 

; >etition, to have voted in violation of the proviso to Electoral Rule 
0 (1) (see footnote 7 above), his vote wilt be void.—Electoral 
Rule 10 (2). This also applies to elections in Berar. 
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The qualifications of an elector for a general 1 constituency 
are based, 

(A) in the case of the Council of State, 2 on— 

(1) residence, or residence and community, and 

(2) {a) the holding of land, or 

(6) assessment to, or payment of, income-tax, or 
(< c ) past or present membership of a legislative 
body, or 

( d) past or present tenure of office on a local 

authority, or 

( e ) past or present University distinction, or 

(/) the tenure of office in a co-operative banking 
society, or 

(g) the holding of a title conferred for literary 
merit; 

(B) in the case of the Legislative Assembly, 3 on— 

(1) community, 4 

(2) residence, and 

(3) ( a ) the ownership or occupation of a building, or 
(b) assessment to, or payment of municipal or 

cantonment rates or taxes or local cesses, or 
(i c ) assessment to, or payment of, income- 
tax, or 

(< d ) the holding of land, or 
( e) membership of a local body ; and 

(C) in the case of a provincial Legislative Council, 5 
generally on— 

(1) community, 6 


1 The qualifications of electors for special.constituencies have been 
stated in Chapters VII-X. 

* The Council of State Electoral Rule 8(1). 

9 The Legislative Assembly Electoral Rule 8(1). 

4 This does not apply to the Delhi constituency or the Ajmer* 
Merwara constituency. 

5 Provincial Legislative Councils Electoral Rule 8 (1). 

4 Except in the case of the Shillong constituency in Assam. 
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(2) residence, and 

(3) (a) the occupation of a building, or 

(\b) assessment to property-tax, tax on companies 
or profession tax, or 
assessment to' income-tax, or 
military service, or 
the holding of land, or, 

as in the case of Bengal, Assam and Bihar and 


(0 

(d) 

(e) 
(0 


Orissa, the payment of local rates, 1 or 


Electoral 

Roll. 


(g) payment of municipal or cantonment taxes or 
capita tl on-tax, or 
(/i) the holding of rural office, or 
(?) the payment of cesses, or ; 

(?) entry (in the case of Burma) in the capitation- 
tax or the thathameda-fax assessment roll. 
An electoral roll is prepared for every constituency, 2 on 
which are entered the names of all persons en¬ 
titled to be registered as electors for that consti¬ 
tuency. It has to be published in the constituency. 
Any mistake or omission in the preparation of the electoral 
roll is to be brought to the notice of the Revising Authority 
for correction. 3 His decision with regard to any point of 
dispute is final, 4 and the electoral roll amended in accordance 
therewith is republished. It comes into force from the date 
of such republication and continues in force for a period of 
three years at the end of which period a fresh roll is to be 
prepared. 3 This is the ordinary rule. It is provided, 
however, against it that the Governor-General in Council 
or a local Government, as the case may be, may direct the 


1 For instance, under the Village Chaukidari Act, 1870, or under* 
the Bengal Village Selt'-Govemmeut Act, 1919, or under the Bengal 
Municipal Act, 1876, or under the Bihar and Orissa Village Adminis¬ 

trative Act, 1922. 

* Electoral Rule 9 (1). 3 Ibid., 9(1). 

4 Ibid., 9 (3). 3 Ibid., 9.(4). 
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preparation of a fresh roll at any time before the completion 
of the said period. 1 

If a constituency is required to elect a member or 
members after an electoral roll has ceased te be effective 
and before a fresh roll has been prepared, the old electoral 
roll will remain valid for the purposes of the particular 
election. 2 

Notwithstanding anything that has been said before, any 
person may apply to the proper authority for the amend¬ 
ment of an electoral roll for the time being in force and 
the Governor-General in Council or a local Government, 
as the case may be, may order the preparation of a list of 
amendments thereto, if necessary. 3 

Every local Government 4 is required to make regulations 
providing for— 

(1) the authority by whom the electoral roll is to be 
prepared and the particulars to be contained in the 
roll ; 

(2) the time tor the preparation of the roll ; 

(3) * the publication of the roll in such manner and in 
such language as to give it wide publicity in the constitu¬ 
ency to which it relates ’; 

(4) the manner in which and the time within which 
claims and objections may be preferred ; 

(5) the constitution and appointment of Revising 
Authorities to dispose of claims and objections ; 

(6) the manner in which notices of claims or objections 
should be published; and 

(7) the place, date and time at which and the manner in 
which claims or objections should be heard. 

Such regulations made by a provincial Government for 
the purpose of elections to the i^rovincial Legislative 


Electoral Rule 9 (4). 
Ibid., 9 (6). 


8 Ibid., 9 (5). 
4 Ibid., 9 (2). 
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Council will also apply, 1 unless the Governor-General in 
Council otherwise directs, for the purpose of electiona 
within that province to the Council of State or to the 
Legislative Assembly, as the case may be. And for the 
purpose of elections to the Legislative Assembly, similar 
regulations for the time being in force in the Punjab will 
apply to Delhi, and those for the time being in force in the 
United provinces, to Ajmer-Merwara. 


1 The Legislative Assembly and the Council of State Electoral 
Rule 9 (2). 



CHAPTER VII 

ELECTORS FOR THE COUNCIL OF STATE 1 

Qualifications required of electors for the Council of State in 
Madras—In Bombay—In Bengal—In the United Provinces—In the 
Punjab—In Bihar and Orissa—In the Central Provinces and Berar— 
In Assam—In Burma—The Electoral Rule with regard to joint 
families. 

In this and the three following chapters we shall state, as 
briefly as possible, the qualifications of electors for the 
different legislative bodies. We take up first the question 
of the franchise qualifications for the Council of State. As 
will be seen below, they are very high and vary consider¬ 
ably from province to province and from one part of 
a province to another according t to the variation in local 
circumstances. 

MADRAS 2 

A person is qualified as an elector for a general constitu¬ 
ency who resided in the Presidency of Madras for not less 
than 120 days in the previous year 3 and who— 

(1) has in the Presidency an estate the annual income 
of which is not less than Rs. 3,000; or 

(2) is a pattadar or inamdar of land in the Presidency on 
which the assessment, including the water rate, is not less 
than Rs. 1,500; or 


1 The Council of State Electoral Rule 8, Schedule II. 

* Ibid,, Schedule II, Part I, Madras. 

3 * Previous year* means the financial year preceding that in which 
the electoral roll for the time being under preparation is first 
published. The expression has been used in this sense several times 
later on. 
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(3) receives from Government a malikana allowance 
the annual amount of which is not less than Rs. 3,000; or 

(4) was in the previous year assessed on his own 
account to income-tax on a total income of not less than 
Rs. 20,000; or 

(5) is or has been a non-official member of either 
Chamber of the Indian Legislature or was a non-official 
member of the Indian Legislative Council as constituted 
under the Government of India Act, 1915, or any Act 
repealed thereby, or is or has been at anytime a non-official 
member of the Madras Legislative Council; or 

(6) is or has been a non-official President of the Madras 
Municipal Council or of a District Board or Taluk Board 
constituted under the Madras Local Boards Act, 1884, or 
the Madras Local Boards Act, 1920, or is the non-official 
Vice-President of the said Council or of a District 
Board ; or 

(7) is or has been the non-official Chairman or is the 
non-official Vice-Chairman of a Municipal Council constitu¬ 
ted under the Madras District Municipalities Act, 1884, or 
the Madras District Municipalities Act, 1920; or 

(8) is or has been a Fellow or an Honorary Fellow or 
is a Member of the Senate or Court of any University 
constituted by law in British India or is a member of the 
Council of the University of Rangoon ; or 

(9) is the non-official President or Vice-President of 
any Co-operative Central Bank or Co-operative Banking 
Union; or 

(10) is recognized by the Government as the holder of 
the title of Shams-ul-Ulama or of the title of Mahamaho- 
padhyaya. 

No person other than a Muhammadan can be qualified as 
an elector for the Muhammadan constituency, and no 
Muhammadan can be qualified as an elector for the non- 
Muhammadan constituency. 
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BOMBAY 1 

General A person is qualified as an elector for a 

constitu- general constituency who has a place of resi- 
encies. dence 2 in the constituency and who— 

(1) is in Sind either a Jagirdar of the first or second 
class or a Zamindar who, in each of the three previous 3 
revenue years, paid not less than Rs. 2,000 as land revenue 
on land situated in any district in Sind; or 

(2) is a Deccan Sardar or a Guzarat Sardar; or 

(3) is a sole alienee of the right of Government to the 
payment of rent or land revenue ih respect of an entire 
village assessed to land revenue of not less than Rs. 2,000 
or a Talukdar or a co-sharer holding on talukdari tenure 
land assessed to land revenue of not less than Rs. 2,000, or 
a Khot responsible for the payment of not less than 
Rs. 2,000 as land revenue ; or 

(4) is a holder of land assessed or assessable to land 
revenue of not less than Rs. 2,000; or 

(5) was in the previous financial year assessed to 
income-tax on an income of not less than Rs. 30,000 ; or 

(6) has rnuiatis mutandis any of the qualifications 
specified in clauses (5), (8) and (10) in the case of the Madras 
Presidency; or 

(7) is or has been the President of the Municipal 
Corporation of the City of Bombay, or is or has been the 
non-official President or is the non-official Vice-President 
of a City Municipality within the meaning of section 3 (i) 


1 The Council of State Electoral Rule 8, Schedule II, Part II, 
Bombay. 

2 A person is deemed to have a place of residence in a constituency 
if he (i) ordinarily lives in the constituency, or (ii) has a family dwell- 
ing house in it and occasionally occupies it, or (iii) maintains in the 
constituency a dwelling house, ready for occupation, in charge of 
servants and occasionally occupies it 

3 I.e. previous to the year in which the electoral roll for the time 
being under preparation is first published. 
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of the Bombay District Municipal Act, 1901, or of a District 
Local -Board established under the Bombay Local Boards 
Act, 1884. 

As in the case of Madras, no person other than a Muham¬ 
madan is qualified to be an elector for a Muhammadan 
constituency, 1 and no Muhammadan is qualified to be an 
elector for the non-Muhammadan constituency. 

Special Constituency 

A person is qualified as an elector for the Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce constituency who is a member of 
that Chamber and has a place of residence in India. 

BENGAL 2 

General Constituencies — Non-Muhammadan 

A person is qualified as an elector for a non-Muhammadan 
constituency who is neither a Muhammadan nor a European 
and who has a place of residence within the constituency, 
and who— 

(1) (a) in the Burdwan or the Presidency Division paid 
during the previous 3 year, on his own account as a pro¬ 
prietor, land revenue amounting to not less than Rs. 7,500* 
or road and public works cesses amounting to not less than 
Rs. 1,875; or 

(6) in the Dacca, the Rajshahi or the Chittagong 
Division paid during the previous year, on his own account 
as a proprietor, land revenue amounting to not less than 
Rs. 5,000 or road and public works cesses amounting to not 
less than Rs. 1,250; or 

1 In Bombay there are two Muhammadan constituencies; in Madras, 
there is only one. 

• The Council of State Electoral Rule 8, Schedule II, Part III, 
Bengal. 

3 See the note on it in the case of Madras. 
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(2) (a) was in the previous year assessed to income- 
tax on an income of not less than Rs. 12,000; or 

(i b ) is a member of a firm which in the previous year 
was assessed to income-tax and whose share of the firm’s 
income on which the income-tax was so assessed was not 
less than Rs. 12,000; or 

(3) has mutatis mutandis any of the qualifications 
mentioned in clauses (5) and (8) in the case of Madras ; or, 

(4) is or has been the non-official Chairman or is the 
non-official Vice-Chairman or Deputy Chairman of the 
Corporation of Calcutta, or is or has been the non-official 
Chairman or is the non-official Vice-Chairman of a Munici¬ 
pality constituted under the Bengal Municipal Act, 1884, or 
of a District Board established under the Bengal Local Self- 
Government Act, 1885; or 

(5) is the non-official Chairman, Deputy Chairman or 
Vice-Chairman of any Co-operative Central Bank or Union 
or Provincial Co-operative Federation; or 

(6) is the holder of the title of Mahamahopadhyaya. 

Muhammadan Constitue?icy 

A person is qualified as an elector for a Muhammadan 
constituency who is a Muhammadan and has a place of 
residence within the constituency and who— 

(1) paid during the previous 1 year, on his own account 
as a proprietor, land revenue amounting to not less than 
Rs. 600 or road and public works cesses amounting to not 
less than Rs. 125 ; or 

(2) (a) was in the previous year assessed to income-tax 
on an income of not less than Rs. 6,000; or 

( b ) is a member of a firm which in the previous 
year was assessed to income-tax and whose share of the 
firm’s income on which income-tax was so assessed was 
not less than Rs. 6,000 ; or 

1 See the note on it in the case of Madras. 
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(3) has any of the qualifications mentioned in clauses 
(3), (4) and (5) above in the case of the non-Muhammadan 
constituencies; or 

(4) is the holder of the title of Shams-ul-Ulama. 

Special Constituency 

A person is qualified as an elector for the Bengal Chamber 
of Commerce constituency who has a place of residence in 
India and is a Chamber member of that Chamber or a person 
entitled to exercise the rights and privileges of Chamber- 
membership on behalf of and in the name of any firm, com¬ 
pany or other corporation. 

THE UNITED PROVINCES 1 

Non-Muhammadan a?id Muhammadan Constitue7icics 
A person is qualified as an elector for a general consti¬ 
tuency who has a place of residence in the constituency and 
who— 

(1) is the owner of land in the constituency in respect 
of which land revenue amounting to not less than Rs. 5,000 
per annum is payable ; or 

(2) is the owner of land in the constituency free of land 
revenue, if tne land revenue nominally assessed on such 
land in order to determine the amount of rates payable in 
respect of the same, either alone or together with any land 
revenue payable by him as owner in respect of other lands 
in the constituency, amounts to not less than Rs. 5,000 per 
annum; or 

1 V 

(3) was in the previous year assessed to income-tax on 
an income of not less than Rs. 10,000; or 

(4) has mutatis mutandis any of the qualifications 
mentioned in clauses (5), (8) and (10) in the case of 
Madras; or 

1 The Council of State Electoral Rule 8, Schedule II, Part IV. 
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(5) is or has been the non-official Chairman or is the 
non-official Vice-Chairman of a Municipality constituted 
under the United Provinces Municipalities Act, 1916, or of 
a District Board constituted under the United Provinces 
District Boards Act, 1906; or 

(6) is or has been the President of a Chamber of Com¬ 
merce in the United Provinces ; or 

(7) is the non-official President or Vice-President of a 
Co-operative Central Society. 

A Muhammadan alone is qualified to be an elector for a 
Muhammadan constituency ; and no Muhammadan is quali¬ 
fied to be an elector for a non-Muhammadan constituency. 

THE PUNJAB 1 

Non-Muhammadan , Muhammadan a?id Sikh Constituencies 
A person is qualified as an elector for a general consti¬ 
tuency who resides in the constituency and who— 

(2) is the owner or Crown tenant of land assessed to 
land revenue of not less than Rs. 750 per annum; or 

(2) is an assignee of land revenue amounting to not 
less than Rs. 750 per annum ; or 

(3) was in the previous year assessed to income-tax on 
an income of not less than Rs. 15,000; or 

(4) has mutatis mutandis any of the qualifications 
mentioned in clauses (5). (8) and flO) in the case of 
Madras; or 

(5) is a Provincial Punjab Darbari; or 

(6) is the non-official President or Vice-President of 
any Central Co-operative. Bank or Union ; or 

(7) is or has been the non-official President or Vice- 
President of any Municipal Committee established under 
the Punjab Municipal Act, 1911, which has a population of 
20,000 or over, or which is situate at the head-quarters 

3 The Council of State Electoral Rule 8, Schedule II, Part V. 
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station of a district, or is or has been the non-official 
Chairman or Vice-Chairman of a District Board constituted 
under the Punjab District Boards Act, 1883. 

No person is qualified as an elector for a Muhammadan 
constituency who is not a Muhammadan or for the Sikh 
constituency who is not a Sikh; and no Muhammadan or 
Sikh is qualified as an elector for the non-Muhammadan 
constituency. 


BIHAR AND ORISSA 1 
Non-Muhammadan Constituency 

A person is qualified as an elector for the non-Muham- 
madan constituency who is not a Muhammadan and who 
has a place of residence 2 in the province of Bihar and 
Orissa and who— 

(1) holds in his own right an estate or estates for which 
an aggregate amount of not less than Rs. 300 as local 
cess or an aggregate amount of not less than Rs. 1,200 as 
land revenue is payable per annum; or 

(2) holds in his own right a tenure or tenures for which 
an aggregate amount of not less than Rs. 300 as local cess 
is payable per annum either directly to the .Government or 
through a superior landlord ; or 

(3) was in the previous 3 year assessed on his own 
account to income-tax on an income of not less than 

*Rs. 12,800; or 

(4) has mutatis mutandis any of the qualifications 
mentioned in«clauses (5) and (8) in the case of Madras; or 

(5) is or has been the Chairman or the Vice-Chairman 
of a Municipality, or of a District Board, or of a District 
Committee, or is or has been the President or is the 

1 The Council of State Electoral Rule 8, Schedule II, Part VI. 

8 See the note on it in the case of Bombay. 

3 See the note on it in the case of Madras. 
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Vice-President of a Municipal Committee, or is or has been 
the Chairman of a District Council; or 

(6) is the holder of the title of Mahamahopadhyaya. 

Muhammadan Constituency 

A person is qualified as an elector for the Muhammadan 
constituency who is a Muhammadan and has a place of 
residence 1 in the province of Bihar and Orissa and who— 

(1) holds in his own right an estate or estates for which 
an aggregate amount of not less than Rs. 750 as land 
revenue or an aggregate amount of not less than Rs. 187-8-0 
as local cess is payable per annum ; or 

(2) holds in his own right a tenure or tenures for which 
an aggregate amount of not less than Rs. 187-8-0 per 
annum is payable as local cess either directly to Govern¬ 
ment or through a superior landlord ; or 

(3) was in the previous 2 year assessed on his own 
account to income-tax on an income of not less than 
Rs. 6,400; or 

(4) has any of the qualifications specified in clauses 
(4) and (5) above in the case of the non-Muhammadan 
constituency ; or 

(5) is the holder of the title of Shams-ul-Ulama. 

THE CENTRAL PROVINCES 3 

A person is qualified as an elector for the Central 
Provinces constituency who has a place of residence 4 in 
the constituency and who— 

(1) holds in proprietary right land, the land revenue or 
kamil-jama of which is not less than Rs. 3,000; or 

(2) was in the previous year assessed to income-tax on 
an income of not less than Rs. 20,000 ; or 

1 See the note on it in the case of Bombay. 

* See the note on it in the case of Madras. 

3 The Cotmcil of State Electoral Rule 8, Schedule II, Part VII. 

4 See the note on it in the case of Bombay. 

7 
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(3) has mutaiis mutandis any of the qualifications 
mentioned in clauses (5), (8) and (10) in the case of Madras ; 
or 

(4) is or has been the non-official President of a 
Municipal Committee or the non-official Chairman of a 
District Council. 

berar 1 

A person is qualified as an elector for the Berar Council 
of State constituency who has a place of residence in the 
constituency and who— 

(1) holds in other than tenancy right agricultural land, 
the land revenue assessed or assessable on which is not less 
than Rs. 1,000; or 

(2) has any of the qualifications mentioned in clauses 
(2) and (3) above in the case of the Central Provinces; or 

(3) is or has been the non-official President of a Muni¬ 
cipal Committee established under the Central Provinces 
Municipalities Act, 1922, as applied to Berar, or has been 
the non-official Chairman of a Municipal Committee estab¬ 
lished under the Berar Municipal Law, 1886; or is or has 
been the non-official Chairman of a District Council estab¬ 
lished under the Central Provinces Local Self-Government 
Act, 1920, as applied to Berar, or has been the non-official 
Vice-Chairman of a District Board established under the 
Berar Rural Boards Law, 1885. 

ASSAM 2 

Non-Muhammadan and Muhammadan Constituencies 

A person is qualified as an elector for either of the 
general constituencies who has a place of residence 3 in 
the province of Assam and who— 

(1) is liable to pay annually not less than Rs. 2,000 

x The Berar Electoral Rule 7, Schedule II. 

* The Council of State Electoral Rule 8, Schedule II, Part VIII. 

3 See the note on it in the case of Bombay. 
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as land revenue or not less than Rs. 200 as local 
rate; or 

(2) was in the previous year assessed to income-tax on 
an income of not less than Rs. 12,000; or 

(3) has mutatis mutandis any of the qualifications 
mentioned in clauses (5), (8) and (10) in the case of Madras ; 
or 

(4) is the non-official Chairman of any Central Co¬ 
operative Bank or Banking Union; or 

(5) is or has been a non-official Chairman of Commis¬ 
sioners appointed in Assam under the Bengal Municipal 
Act, 1876, or of a Municipality established in Assam under 
the Bengal Municipal Act, 1884, or of a Local Board 
established under the Assam Local Self-Government Act, 
2915. 

No person other than a Muhammadan is qualified as an 
elector in the Muhammadan constituency, and no Muham¬ 
madan is qualified as an elector in the non-Muhammadan 
constituency. 


BURMA 1 

The General Constituency 

A person is qualified as an elector for the Burma con¬ 
stituency who has a place of residence 2 in the province of 
Burma and who— 

(1) paid during the previous year land revenue 
amounting to not less than Rs. 300 ; or' 

(2) was in the previous year assessed to income-tax on 
an income of not less than Rs. 3,000; or 

(3) has mutatis mutandis any of the qualifications 
mentioned in clauses (5), (8) and (10) in the case of Madras; 
or 

1 The Council of State Electoral Rule 8, Schedule II, Part IX, 

* See the note on this in the case of Bombay. 
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(4) is the non-official Chairman or Vice-Chairman of a 
Co-operative District Central Bank, or 

(5) is or has been the President or Vice-President of 
the Rangoon Municipal Committee or is or has been the 
President or is the Vice-President of any other Municipal 
Committee established under the Burma Municipal Act 
1898, or of a District Council. 

The European Commerce Constituency 
Any person is 4 qualified as an elector for the Burma 
Chamber of Commerce constituency who has a place of 
residence in Burma and is a Chamber member of that 
Chamber or a person entitled to exercise the rights and 
privileges of Chamber-membership on behalf of, and in the 
name of, any firm, company, or other corporation.'* 

Jo hit Families 

The rule with regard to joint families is as follows :— 
Where property is held or payments are made jointly 
by the members of a joint family, the family is to be 
adopted as the unit for deciding whether the requisite 
qualification for registration on the electoral roll exists in 
the particular case; and if it does exist, the person qualified 
will be the manager of the family or the member authorized 
in that behalf by the family concerned. 



CHAPTER VIII 


ELECTORS FOR THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 1 

Qualifications required of electors for the Legislative Assembly in 
Madras—In Bombay—In Bengal—on the United Provinces—In the 
Punjab—In Bihar and Orissa—in the Central Provinces—In Assam— 
In Burma—In Delhi. 

As we have noticed in the case of the Council of State, 
the franchise for the Legislative Assembly is not based 
upon any uniform principle, but varies widely from 
province to province and, to a less extent, from one part of 
a province to another. 


MADRAS 2 

General Constituencies 

A person is qualified as an elector for the Madras City 
constituency who is neither a Muhammadan nor 
Madras City a European and who resided in the constituency 
tuency. for not less than 120 days in the previous year 3 
and who— 

(1) was in the previous year assessed to an aggre¬ 
gate amount of not less than Rs. 20 in respect of one or 
more of the following taxes, namely, property tax, tax 
on companies, or profession tax; or 

(2) was in the previous year assessed to income-tax. 

1 The Legislative Assembly Electoral Rule 8, Schedule II. 

* Ibid,, Part I. 

3 * Previous year * means the financial year preceding that in 
which the electoral roll or the list of amendments thereto, as the 
case may be, for the time being under preparation is first published. 
The expression has been used in this sense in subsequent pages. 
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A person is qualified as an elector in any other general con¬ 
stituency 1 who resided in the constituency for not 

const! * eSS t ^ lan ^ ayS * n P rev * ous y ear an ^ who— 
tuencles. (a) is registered as a ryotwari pattadar or 

as an inamdar of land of which the annual rent 
value is not less than Rs. 50; or 

(b) holds on a registered lease under a ryotwari 
pattadar or inamdar land the annual rent value of which 
is not less than Rs. 50; or 

( c ) is registered jointly with the proprietor under 
Section 14 of the Malabar Land Registration Act, 1895, as 
the occupant of land of which the annual rent value is not 
less than Rs. 50; or 

(, d ) is a landholder holding an estate of which the 
annual rent value is not less than Rs. 50; or 

(( e ) holds as a ‘ ryot’ or as a tenant under a landholder, 
land of which the annual rent value is not less than Rs. 50; 
or 

(/) was in the previous year assessed to income-tax; or 
(g) was in the previous year assessed in a Municipality 
included in the constituency to an aggregate amount of not 
less than Rs. 20 in respect of one or more of the following 
taxes, namely, property tax, tax on companies, or profession 
taxi 

No Muhammadan or European is qualified as an elector 
for a non-Muhammadan constituency; and a person is 
qualified as an elector for a Muhammadan or the European 
constituency according as he is a Muhammadan or a 
European. 

A European is not to be disqualified to be an elector for 
the Madras (European) constituency by reason only of non¬ 
residence, if he is employed in the constituency and his non¬ 
residence is due to absence on leave from such employment. 

1 The Legislative Assembly Electoral Rule 8, Schedule II, Part I. 
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Special Constituencies 


A person is qualified to be an elector for the 
hofdcr" ,d ” landholder constituency 1 if his name is on 
const!- the electoral roll of any landholders’ consti¬ 
tuency. tuency of the Madras Legislative Council. 

‘ Every Indian and one duly authorized representative of 


every Indian partnership shall be qualified as 
Comm^ce 1 an elector on the r °h °f the Indian Commerce 
const!- constituency 2 if such person has resided in the 
tuency. Presidency for not less than 120 days in the 


previous year, and if he or the partnership, as the case may 
be, has been assessed to income-tax in the previous year 


on an income of not less than Rs. 10,000 derived from 


business, within the meaning of the Income-tax Act, 


1922.’ 


* Indian partnership 9 means any non-European joint 
family, or any firm, association or company of which no 
partner or director is a European. 

The rule with regard to joint families 3 in respect of 
elections to the Legislative Assembly is practically the same 
as in the case of the Council of State. 

A person is qualified as an elector either in his personal 
capacity or in the capacity of a representative of a joint 
family or of joint pattadars, but not in both capacities. 


BOMBAY* 

General Constituencies 

A person 5 is qualified as an elector for a non-Muham¬ 
madan or Muhammadan constituency who, on the first day 


1 The Legislative Assembly Electoral Rule 8, Schedule JI, Part I. 
* Ibid., Part I. 3 Ibid., Part I. 4 Ibid., Part II. 

5 Ibid. 
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of Jahuary preceding the date of publication of the electoral 
roll, had a place of residence within the constituency or 
Noo- within a contiguous constituency of the same 

Miihamma- communal description and who— 

Muhamtna W in case Sind constituencies, 

dan const!* held in his own right, on the first day of 
tuencles. January aforesaid, land on which, in any one of 
the five revenue years previous to the publication of the 
electoral roll, 1 an assessment of not less than Rs. 37-8-0 
land revenue in the Upper Sind Frontier District and of 
not less than Rs. 75 land revenue in any other district* 
had been paid ; or 

(2) in the case of any other constituency, held in his 
own right, on the first day of January aforesaid, land 
‘ assessed at, or of the assessable value of, not less than 
Rs. 37-8-0 land revenue in the Panch Mahals or Ratnagiri 
District and not less than Rs. 75 land revenue elsewhere *; 


or 

(3) was on the aforesaid date the alienee of the right of 
Government to the payment of rent or land revenue, 
amounting to Rs. 37-8-0 in the Panch Mahals or Ratnagiri 
or Upper Sind Frontier District and of Rs. 75 elsewhere, 
or was a Khot or a sharer in a Khoti village in the consti¬ 
tuency Or a sharer in a bhagdari or narvadari village in the 
constituency, responsible for the payment of Rs. 37-8-0 as 
land revenue in the Panch Mahals or Ratnagiri District and 
Rs. 75 as land revenue elsewhere; or 

(4) was assessed to income-tax in the previous year. 

A person is qualified as an elector for the Bombay 
The Euro* European constituency 1 whose name is on the 
pean const!- electoral roll of either European constituency 
tueacy. Q f the Bombay Legislative Council or who is 
qualified for enrolment in either of such rolls. 


1 The Legislative Assembly Electoral Rule 8, Schedule II, Part II. 
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Special Constituc?icies 

1. A person 1 is qualified as an elector for the Sind 

Jagirdars and Zamindars’ constituency who is a 
holders"*" Jagirdar of the first or second class in Sind, or a 
constituent Zamindar who, in each of the three revenue 
dm, years preceding the publication of the electoral 

roll, paid not less than Rs. 1,000 as land revenue on land 
situated in any district in Sind. 

2. A person is qualified as an elector for the Deccan and 
Guzarat Sardars and Inamdars’ constituency whose name is 
entered in the list for the time being in force under the 
Resolutions of the Government of Bombay in the Political 
Department, No. 2363, dated July 23, 1867, and No. 6265,. 
dated September 21, 1909, or who, on the first day of 
January preceding the publication of the electoral roll, 
was the sole alienee of the right of Government to the 
payment of rent or land revenue iii respect of an entire 
village in the Presidency of Bombay excluding Sind and 
Aden, or was the sole holder on talukdari tenure of such a 
village. 

The members 2 of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber and 

The India ® ureau an( * °* the Bombay Millowners’ Asso- 
Commerce" ciation and of the Ahmedabad Millowners’ Asso- 
constitu- ciation are qualified as electors respectively for 
* BCy * the constituency comprising the Association of 
which they are members. 

No person other than a Muhammadan is qualified as an 
elector for a Muhammadan constituency, and no Muham¬ 
madan or European is qualified as an elector for a non- 
Muhammadan constituency. 


1 The Legislative Assembly Electoral Rule 8, Schedule II, Part II* 

1 Ibid. 
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BENGAL 1 


General Constituencies 

1. A person 2 is qualified as an elector for the Calcutta 

non-Muhammadan constituency who is neither 
Calcutta a Muhammadan nor a European and who has a 
Muhaauna- place of residence in Calcutta and who— 
tuency 08 * 1 * ( a ) during and in respect of the previous 3 
year paid not less than Rs. 60 as consolidated 
rate levied under Chapter X of the Calcutta Municipal Act, 
1923, or as taxes levied under Chapter XII of that Act 4 ; or 
(< b ) was in the previous year assessed to income-tax on 
an income of not less than Rs. 5,000; or 

( c ) is a member of a firm which in the previous year 
was assessed to income-tax and whose share of the firm’s 
income on which income-tax was so assessed was not less 
tlian Rs. 5,000. 

2. A person 5 is qualified as an elector for any other 

general constituency who has a place of residence 

Muhamma- * n const i tuenc y an d who— 

dan and (a) during and in respect of the previous 6 

dai^Cnnatl- year » or * as case may ^ during and in respect 
tuencies. of the Bengali year preceding that in which the 
electoral roll for the time being under prepara¬ 
tion is first published, paid not less than Rs. 60 as con¬ 
solidated rate levied under Chapter X of the Calcutta Muni¬ 
cipal Act, 1923, or as taxes levied under Chapter XII of that 
Act 7 ; or 

(6) paid, during and in respect of such year, in the 


Non- 

Muhamma¬ 
dan and 
Muhamma¬ 
dan Consti¬ 
tuencies. 


1 L.A.E.R. 8, Sch. II, Part III. 2 Ibid. 

a See the note on it in the case of Madras. 

4 Provided that his name is entered in the Municipal assessment 

book in respect of the payment 

5 The Legislative Assembly Electoral Rule 8, Schedule II, Part III. 

6 See the note on it in the case of Madras. 

7 Provided that his name is entered in the municipal assessment 
book in respect of the payment. 
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Municipality of Howrah, municipal taxes or fees of not less 
than Rs. 10, or in any other Municipality or in a Cantonment 
municipal or cantonment taxes or fees of not less than 
Rs. 5; or 

(i c ) paid, during and in respect of such year, road and 
public works cesses under the Cess Act, 1880, of not less 
than Rs. 5 ; or 

(d) paid, during and in respect of such year, chaukidari 
tax under the Village Chaukidari Act, 1870, or union rate 
under the Bengal Village Self-Government Act, 1919; of not 
less than Rs. 5; or 

(e) was in the previous year assessed to income-tax on 
an income of not less than Rs. 5,000 ; or 

(/) has the qualification specified in clause 1 (c) above in 
the case of the Calcutta non-Muhammadan constituency. 

3. A person 1 is qualified as an elector for the Bengal 
Thc European constituency who is a European and 

European has a place of residence 2 in the constituency and 

constituency. who _ 

(a) was in the previous year assessed to income-tax on 
an income of not less than Rs. 12,000, or 

( b ) is a member of a firm which in the previous year 
was assessed to income-tax and whose share of the firm's 
income on which income-tax was so assessed was not less 
than Rs. 12,000. 

The same communal qualification is required of an elector 
in Bengal as in Bombay. 

Special Constituencies 3 

A person is qualified w.s an elector for the Bengal 
Land-holders' constituency who has a place of 

1 The Legislative Assembly Electoral Rule 8, Schedule II, Part III. 

3 I. e., he must ordinarily live within the constituency, or maintain 
within its limits a dwelling house ready for occupation and occasion¬ 
ally occupy it. 

3 The Legislative Assembly Electoral Rule 8, Schedule II, Part III. 
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consti¬ 

tuency. 


residence in the constituency and who during the previous 
The Land- year— 

(1) in the Burdwan Division or the Presi¬ 
dency Division paid on his own account as a 
proprietor land revenue amounting to not less 
than Rs. 6,000, or road and public works cesses amounting 
to not less than Rs. 1,500 ; or 

(2) in the Dacca, the Rajshahi or the Chittagong 
Division paid on his own account land revenue amounting 
to not less than Rs. 4,000, or road and public works cesses 
amounting to not less than Rs. 1,000. 

The members 1 of the Bengal National Chamber of Com- 
The I di merce an( * of the Marwari Association and of the 
Commerce" Bengal Mahajan Sabha are qualified as electors 
constitu- respectively for the constituency comprising the 
esc Chamber, Association and Sabha of which they 

are members. 


THE UNITED PROVINCES 2 


General Constituencies 


A person 3 is qualified as an elector for a non-Muhamma- 


Urban 

constituen¬ 

cies. 


dan or Muhammadan urban constituency who 
is not a European and who— 

(1) has a place of residence in the consti¬ 


tuency or within two miles of the boundary 
thereof, and— 

(a) is, in any place in the * area aforesaid in which a 
house or building tax is in force, the owner or 


1 1 Member 1 includes any person entitled to exercise the rights and 
privileges of membership on behalf and in the name of any firm, 
company or corporation registered as a member. 

* The Legislative Assembly Electoral Rule 8, Schedule II, Part IV* 

3 Ibid . 
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tenant of a house the rental value of which is 
not less than Rs. 180 per annum; or 
(, b) was, in any area in the constituency in which 
no house or building tax is in force, assessed 
in the previous year to municipal tax on 
an income of not less than Rs. 1,000 per 
annum; or 

(c) is, in any area in the constituency in which 

neither a house or building tax nor a municipal 
tax based on income is in force, the owner or 
tenant of a house or building of which the 
rental value is not less than Rs. 180 per 
annum ; or 

(d) has within the constituency any of the qualifica¬ 

tions based on the holding of land, as stated 
below, ,for an elector of a rural constitu¬ 
ency ; or 

(2) has a place of residence in the constituency and 
was in the previous year assessed to income-tax. 

A person 1 is qualified as an elector for a non-Muham¬ 
madan or Muhammadan rural constituency who 
Rural con- not a European and who has a place of 

StlttfCIIClCS# # . n 

residence m the constituency and— 

(1) is, in an urban area included in the constituency in 
which a house or building tax is in force, the owner or 
tenant of a house or building, the rental value of which is 
not less than Rs. 180 per annum ; or 

(2) was, in an urban area included in the constituency 
in which no house or building tax is in force, assessed in 
the previous year to municipa 1 tax on an income of not less 
than Rs. 1,000 per annum ; or 

(3) is, in an urban area included in the constituency 
where neither a house or building tax nor a municipal tax 

1 The Legislative Assembly Electoral Rule 8, Schedule II, Part V. 
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based on income is in force, the owner or tenant of a house 
or building, the rental value of which is not less than 
Rs. 180 per annum ; or 

(4) is the owner of land' in the constituency in respect 
of which land revenue amounting to not less than Rs. ISO 
per annum is payable ; or 

(5) is the owner of land in the constituency free of 
land revenue, if the land revenue nominally assessed on 
such land in order to determine the amount of rates payable 
in respect of the same, either alone or together with any 
land revenue payable by him as owner in respect of other 
lands in the constituency, amounts to not less than Rs. 150 
per annum ; or 

(6) being a resident in the hill pattis of Kumaon— 

(a) is liable to pay land revenue or rent amounting 

to not less than Rs. 25 per annum ; or 

( b ) is the owner of a fee-simple estate ; or 

(c) owns land in the hill pattis free of land revenue, 

if the land revenue nominally assessed on such 
land in order to determine the amount of 
rates payable in respect of the same, either 
alone or together with any land revenue 
payable by him as owner in respect of other 
lands in the hill pattis, amounts to not less 
than Rs. 25 per annum ; or 

(7) being in the constituency a permanent tenure 
holder or a fixed rate tenant as defined in the Agra Tenancy 
Act, 1901, or an under-proprietor or occupancy tenant as 
defined in the Oudh Rent Act, 1886, is liable to pay rent as 
such of not less than Rs. 150 per annum ; or 

(8) (a) being in the constituency a tenant as defined in 
the Agra Tenancy Act, 1901, or the Oudh Rent Act, 1886, 
other than a sub-tenant, holds land as such in respect of 
which rent of not less than Rs. 150 per annum or its 
equivalent in kind is payable ; or 
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( b) in areas in the United Provinces in which the 
Agra Tenancy Act, 1901, or the Oudh Rent Act, 1886, is 
not in force, holds land as a tenant in respect of which rent 
of not less than Rs. ISO per annum or its equivalent in kind 
is payable; or 

(9) was assessed to income-tax in the previous year. 

Both in the case of the urban and rural constituencies no 
person other than a Muhammadan is qualified as an elector 
for a Muhammadan constituency, and no Muhammadan is 
qualified as an elector for a non-Muhammadan constituency. 

A person 1 is qualified as an elector for the United 
Provinces (European) constituency who is a 
European European and has a place of residence in the 
constitu- United Provinces of Agra and Oudh and has 
cncy ’ any of the qualifications mentioned in clauses 
(4), (5), (6), (7), (8) and (9) above in the case of a non- 
Muhammadan or Muhammadan rural constituency. 


Special Co?istituencies 2 

A person is qualified as an elector for the United 
Provinces Landholders* constituency who has 
holders’ 11 " a P* ace of residence in the constituency and— 

constitu- (1) is the owner 3 of land in the constituency 

cncy ‘ in respect of which land revenue amounting to 
not less than Rs. 5,000 per annum is payable ; or 

(2) is the owner 4 of land in the constituency free of land 
revenue, if the land revenue nominally assessed on such 
land in order to determine the amount of rates payable iri 
respect of the same, either alone or together with any land 
revenue payable by him as owner in respect of other landsi 
in the constituency, amounts to not less than Rs. 5,000 per 
annum. 


1 The Legislative Assembly Electoral Rule 8, Schedule II, Part IV.. 
* H>id. 

3 In his own personal right and not in fiduciary capacity. 

4 Ibid. 
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THE PUNJAB 1 
General Constituencies 

A person 2 is qualified as an elector for a general 
constituency who resides in the constituency and who— 

(1) owned for the twelve months preceding the date 
of publication of the electoral roll immovable property, 
not being land assessed to land revenue but including 
any building erected on such land, of the value of not 
less than Rs. 15,009 or of an annual rental value of not 
less than Rs. 336 : 1 provided that a person must be deemed 
to have owned such property for any period during which 
it was owned by any person through whom he derives 
title by inheritance ’; or 

(2) owns land assessed to land revenue of not less 
than Rs. 100 per annum; or 

(3) is an assignee of land revenue amounting to not 
less than Rs. 100 per annum ; or 

(4) is a tenant or lessee, under the terras of a lease for 
a period of not less than three years, of Crown land for 
which rent of not less than Rs. 100 per annum is payable : 

4 provided that, when the amount payable is assessed from 
harvest to harvest, the annual rent payable by such person 
must be deemed to be the annual average amount payable 
by him in the three years preceding the date of publication 
of the electoral roll ’; or 

(5) was during the financial year preceding the date of 
publication of the electoral roll assessed to income-tax on 
an income of not less than Rs. 5,000. 

No person is qualified as an elector for a Muhammadan 
constituency who is not a Muhammadan or for a Sikh con¬ 
stituency who is not a Sikh, and no Muhammadan or Sikh is 
qualified as an elector for a non-Muhammadan constituency. 

I The Legislative Assembly Electoral Rule 8, Schedule II, Part V. 

* lota . 
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Special Constituency 1 

A person is qualified as an elector for the land-holders* 

constituency who resides in the Punjab and 

The Land- , . 
holders' who is— 

constitu* (1) the owner of land assessed to land 

cncy * revenue of not less than Rs. 1,000 per annum; or 
(2) an assignee of land revenue amounting to not less 
than Rs. 1,000 peraunum. 

BIHAR AND ORISSA 2 
General Constituencies 

A person 3 is qualified as an elector for a general consti¬ 
tuency who has a place of residence in the 
constituency and— 

(1) holds an estate or estates, whether 
revenue-paying or revenue-free or rent-free, for 
which an aggregate amount of not less,— 

(a) in the case of land in the Patna Division, than 
Rs. 30, or 

(< b ) in the case of land in the Bhagalpur and Tirhut 
Divisions, than Rs. 24, or 

(( c ) in the case of land in the Orissa and Chota 
Nagpur Divisions, than Rs. 12, 
is payable direct to the treasury as local cess; or 
(2) holds a tenure or tenures which is or are valued for 
the purpose of local cess at an aggregate amount of not 
less,— 

(a) in the case of tenures in \ the Patna Division, 

than Rs. 400 per annum, or 

(b) in the case of tenures in the Chota Nagpur 

Division, than Rs. 300 per annum, or 


Non- 

Muhamma¬ 
dan and 
Muhamma¬ 
dan con¬ 
stituencies. 


1 The Legislative Assembly Electoral Rule 8, Schedule II, Part V. 
* lbid. % Part VI. 

. 3 Ibid. 

8 
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(c) in the case of tenures in *the Bhagalpur Divsion, 

than Rs. 200 per annpm, or 

(d ) in the case of tenures in the Tirhut Division, 

than Rs. 150 per annum, or 

( e ) in the case of tenures in the Orissa Division* 

than Rs. 100 per annum ; or 

(3) holds land as a raiyat and pays an annual aggre¬ 
gate rent or local cess amounting respectively— 

(a) to Rs. 160 and Rs. 5 in the Patna Division, or 

(< b ) to Rs. 96 and Rs. 3 in the Tirhut Division, or 

(c) to Rs. 64 and Rs. 2 in the Orissa Division, or 

(d) to Rs. 40 and Rs. 1-4-0 in the Chota Nagpur 

Division or, 

(e) to Rs. 144 and Rs. 4-8-0 in the Bhagalpur and 

Monghyr Districts, or 

(/) to Rs. 96 and Rs. 3 in the Purnea and Santhal 

Parganas District; or 

(4) was in the previous year assessed to income-tax 
on an income of not less than Rs. 3,840; or 

(5) was in the previous year assessed to an aggregate 
amount of not less than Rs. 15 in respect of any municipal 
or cantonment rates or taxes. 

No person who is not a Muhammadan is qualified as an 
elector for a Muhammadan constituency and no Muhamma¬ 
dan is qualified as an elector for a non-Muhammadan 
constituency. 

Special Constituencies 

A person is qualified as an elector for the landholders' 
constituency who has a place of residence in the 
holdert"*" Province of Bihar and Orissa and pays 1 annually 
const!- land revenue or local cess of an aggregate 

tuency. amount of not less than Rs. 10,000 and 

Rs. 2,500 respectively. 

1 As proprietor in his own right and not in a fiduciary capacity. 
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THB CENTRAL PROVINCES 1 
General Constituencies 

A person is qualified as an elector for a general consti¬ 
tuency who has a place of residence in the 

ruandMii- constituenc y and >— 

Muhamma- (1) owns or occupies as a tenant within an 
tueodes!**" urban area in the constituency a house, or part 
of a house, the annual rental value of which is 

not less,— 

(< a ) in the case of a house in the Nagpur Munici* 
pality or in the Jubbalpore Municipality or 
Cantonment, than Rs. 240, and 
(6) in the case of a house in any other urban area, 
than Rs. 180, 

*■ provided that, where such house or building or 
part is held by two or more persons in shares, 
no person shall be qualified in respect of a 
share the annual rental value of which is less 
than Rs. 240, or Rs. 180, as the case may 
be ’; or 

(2) is a proprietor or thekadar of an estate, or of a 
share of it, the land revenue or kamil-jama of which is not 
less than Rs. 300 ; or 

$) holds, as a proprietor or thekadar in proprietary 
right, land, the assessed or assessable revenue or rent of 
which is not less,— 

(a) in the case of land in Raipur, Bilaspur, Drug, 
Chanda and Betul Districts, than Rs. 90, 
or 

(5) in the case of land in Bhandara, Balaghat, Nimar, 
Chhindwara and Seoni Districts, than Rs. 120, 
or 

x Tbe Legislative Assembly Electoral Rule 8, Schedule II, Part VII. 
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(c) in the case of land in any other district, than 
Rs. ISO; or 

(4) was in the previous year 1 assessed to income-tax. 

No person other than a Muhammadan is qualified as an 
elector for the Muhammadan constituency, and no Muham¬ 
madan is qualified as an elector for a non-Muhammadan 
constituency. 


Special Constituency 2, 

A person is qualified as an elector for the landholders’ 

„ ■ . constituency who has a place of residence in 

The Land- 

holders’ the constituency and who— 

constitu- (1) is the holder of a hereditary title 

tficy, recognized by Government and owns agricultural 

land in proprietary right; or 

(2) is the owner of an estate as defined in Section 2 (3) 
of the Central Provinces Land Revenue Act, 1917; or 

(3) holds land as a proprietor, the land revenue or 
kamil-jama of which is not less than Rs. 5,000. 

BERAR 3 

A person is qualified as an elector for the Berar Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly constituency who is not a Muhammadan and 
who has a place of residence in the constituency, and— 

(a) owns or occupies as a tenant within an urban 
area in the constituency a house or building, 
or part of a house or building, the annual 
rental value of which is not less,— 

(i) in the case of a house or building in the 
Amraoti City and Camp Municipalites, than 
Rs. 240, and 


1 See the note on it in the case of Madras before. 

8 Legislative Assembly Electoral Rule 8, Schedule II, Part VII. 

9 Berar Electoral Rule 7, Schedule II. 
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(ii) in the case of a house, or building in any other 
urban area, than Rs. 180* ; or 
(6) holds in the constituency agricultural land in 
other than tenancy right which is assessed or 
assessable to land revenue of not less,— 

(i) in the Yeotmal district, than Rs. 120, and 

(ii) in all other districts, than Rs. 150; or 

(c) was in the previous year assessed to income- 
tax. 


ASSAM 1 2 

A person 3 is qualified as an elector for any constituency 
who during the previous year resided within the constitu¬ 
ency and who— 

(1) was in the previous year assessed in respect of 
municipal or cantonment rates or taxes to an aggregate 
amount of not less than Rs. 20; or 

(2) was in the previous year assessed to a tax of not 
less than Rs. 10 in a Union under Chapter III of the Bengal 
Municipal Act, 1876; or 

(3) was-in the previous year assessed to a chaukidari 
tax of not less than Rs. 2 under the Village Chaukidari Act, 
1870, in the Sylhet, Cachar or Goalpara District; or 

(4) in any district other than those mentioned in 
clause (3)— 

(a) owns land, the land revenue on which has been 
assessed or is assessable at not less than 
Rs. 45 per annum ; or 


1 * Provided that, where such house or building or part is held by 
two or more persons in shares, no person shall be qualified in respect 
of a share the annual rentAl value of which is less than Rs. 240 or 
Rs. 180, as the case may be.* 

8 Legislative Assembly Electoral Rule 8, Schedule II, Part VIII. 

3 Ibid. 
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(b) is liable to pay a local rate of not less than 
Rs. 3 per annum; or 

(S) was in the previous year assessed to income-tax on 
an income of not less than Rs. 3,600. 

No person is qualified as an elector for the Muhammadan 
constituency who is not a Muhammadan or for the European 
constituency who is not a European, and no Muhammadan 
or European is qualified as an elector for a non-Muhammadan 
constituency. 

A European is not to be ‘ disqualified to be an elector for 
the Assam European constituency by reason only of non¬ 
residence, if he is employed in the constituency and his 
non-residence is due to absence on leave from such 
employment.' 


BURMA 1 

A person is qualified as an elector of any constituency 
who has a place of residence in the province of Burma and 

who— 

(1) paid during and in respect of the previous agri¬ 
cultural 2 year land revenue amounting to not less than— 

(а) Rs. 150 in Lower Burma, or 

(б) Rs. 100 in Upper Burma ; or 

(i) paid during and in respect of the previous agri¬ 
cultural year thathameda-tax amounting to not less than 
Rs. 25; or 

(3) was in the previous financial year 2 assessed to 
income-tax. 


1 Legislative Assembly Electoral Rule 8, Schedule II, Part IX. 

• “Previous agricultural year” and 41 previous financial year** 
mean, respectively, the agricultural and financial year preceding that 
In which the electoral roll or the list of amendments thereto, as the 
case may be, for the time being under preparation is first published. 
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No person is qualified as an elector for the European 
constituency who is not a European, and no European is 
qualified as an elector for the non-European constituency. 

DELHI 1 

The Delhi A person 2 is qualified as an elector for the 
con&tltu- Delhi constituency who resides in the constitu- 
ency * ency and who— 

(1) owned in the constituency for the twelve months- 
preceding the date of the publication of the electoral roll, 
immovable property, not being land assessed to land 
revenue but including any building erected on such land, 
of the value of not less than Rs. 15,000 or of an annual 
rental value of not less than Rs. 336, or was tenant of such 
immovable property for a like period : 

4 Provided that a person shall be deemed to have owned 
such property for any period during which it was owned by 
any person through whom he derives title by inheritance*; 
or 

(2) owns land in the constituency assessed to land 
revenue of not less than Rs. 100 per annum ; or 

(3) is an assignee of land revenue amounting to not 
less than Rs. 100 per annum ; or 

(4) is a tenant or lessee, under the terms of a lease 
for a period of not less than three years, of Crown land in 
the constituency for which rent of not less than Rs. 100 per 
annum is payable: 

‘ Provided that, when the amount payable is assessed 
from harvest to harvest, the annual rent payable by such 
person 6hall be deemed to be the annual average amount 
payable by him in the three years preceding the date of 
-the publication of the electoral roll ’; or 

1 Legislative Assembly Electoral Rule 8, Schedule II, Part X, 

2 Ibid ,. 
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(5) was during the financial year preceding the date of 
the publication of the electoral roll assessed to income-tax 
on an income of not less than Rs. 5,000. 

AJMER-MERWARA 1 

A person is qualified as an elector for the Ajmer-Merwara 
constituency who resides in the constituency 
Ajmer- and who— 

Merwara (a) owned 4 in the constituency for the twelve 

ency!** U " months preceding the date of the publication 

of the electoral roll immovable property, not 
being land assessed to land revenue or granted free of land 
revenue, but including any building erected on such land, 
of the value of not less than Rs. 5,000, or of an annual 
rental of not less than Rs. 300, or has been tenant of such 
immovable property for a like period : 

* Provided that a person shall be deemed to have 
owned such property for any period during which it was 
owned by any person through whom he derives title by 
inheritance or 

(d) owns land in the constituency assessed to land 
revenue of not less than Rs. 150 per annum ; or 

(c) is the assignee of land revenue amounting to not 
less than Rs. 150 per annum ; or 

(d) pays rent of not less than Rs. 200 per annum as an 
ex-proprietary tenant of agricultural land ; or 

(e) pays rent of not less than Rs. 300 per annum as 
a tenant, otherwise than in ex-proprietary right, of agri¬ 
cultural land of which he has been such tenant during the 
three years preceding the date of the publication of the 
electoral roll; or 

(/) was assessed to income-tax during the financial 
year preceding the date of the publication of the electoral 
roll. 

1 Legislative Assembly Electoral Rule 8, Schedule II, Part XI. 
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QUALIFICATIONS OF ELECTORS FOR THE 
BENGAL AND UNITED PROVINCES 
LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS 

Electors for the Bengal Legislative Council—General consti¬ 
tuencies : urban and rural constituencies other than Calcutta 
constituencies, Calcutta constituencies, European constituencies, 
and the Anglo-Indian constituency—Special constituencies : Land¬ 
holders* constituency, Calcutta University constituency, Dacca 
University constituency, and Commerce and Industry constituencies. 

Electors for the United Provinces Legislative Council-General 
constituencies : urban constituencies, rural constituencies, and the 
European constituency—Special constituencies : The Talukdars’ 
constituency, Agra Landholders' constituencies, Commerce and 
Industry constituencies, and the University constituency. 

QUALIFICATIONS 1 OF ELECTORS FOR THE BENGAL 
LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 

General Constituencies 

A person is qualified as an elector (a) for a non- 
Muhammadan constituency 2 if he is neither a Muhammadan 
nor a European nor an Anglo-Indian, and (6) for a Muham¬ 
madan, European or Anglo-Indian constituency according 
as he is a Muhammadan, European or Anglo-Indian. This 
is not all that is required for qualifying a person for 
registration as an elector. He must possess further 
qualifications as stated belo jv :— 

Subject to the communal requirements stated above, 

1 Bengal Legislative Council Electoral Rule 8, Schedule II. 

We have, in stating the Electoral Rules, retained in most cases the 
exact language of the Rules in order to ensure accuracy. 

8 Bengal Electoral Rule 8, Schedule II. 
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Urban and 
rural consti¬ 
tuencies 
other than 
Calcutta 
constitu¬ 
encies. 


a person is qualified as an elector for an Urban or rural 
constituency, other than a Calcutta constituency, 
who has a place of residence in the constituency 
and who— 

(1) paid, during and in respect of the 
previous 1 year or, as the case may be, during 
and in respect of the Bengali year preceding 

that in which the electoral roll for the time being under 
preparation, is first published,— 

(a) in the Municipality of Howrah municipal taxes 

or fees of not less than Rs. 3 or in any other 
municipal or cantonment area, municipal 
or cantonment taxes or fees of not less than 
Rs. 1-8-0, or 

(b) road and public works cesses under the Cess Act, 

1880, of not less than Re. 1, or 

(c) chaukidari tax under the Village Chaukidari Act, 

1870, or union rate under the Bengal Village 
Self-Government Act, 1919, of not less than 
Rs. 2; or 

(2) was in the previous year assessed to 


income-tax; or 

(3) is a retired, pensioned or discharged 
officer, non-commissioned officer or soldier of His 
Majesty’s regular forces. 2 

Subject to the communal requirements stated before, a 
person is entitled to be an elector for a Calcutta 
constituency 3 who has a place of residence 
therein or who, having a place of residence in 
Calcutta as defined in Section 3 (11) of the 


Calcutta 

constituen¬ 

cies. 


1 Here, as elsewhere, the expression * previous year * means the 
financial year preceding the year of the first publication of the 
•electoral roll. 

* Bengal Electoral Rule 8, Schedule II. 

• Ibid. 
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Calcutta Municipal Act, 1923, has a place of business within 
the constituency, and who— 

(1) during the previous year— 

(а) was entered in the municipal assessment book as— 
(i) the owner and occupier of some land or build¬ 
ing in Calcutta separately numbered and 
valued for assessment purposes at not less 
than Rs. 150 per annum, or 

(ii) the owner or occupier of some land or building 
in Calcutta separately numbered and valued 
for assessment purposes at not less than 
Rs. 300 per annum : 

Provided that no person is to be qualified in 
virtue of any of the above qualifications 
unless the owner and occupier’s share, or the 
owner’s or occupier's share, as the case may 
be, of the consolidated rate on such land or 
building for the aforesaid year was paid 
during that year ; or 

(б) paid in respect of that year on his sole account 

and in his own name not less than Rs. 24 either 
in respect of the consolidated rate levied 
under Chapter X, or in respect of the taxes 
levied under Chapter XI, or in respect of the 
taxes levied under Chapter XII, of the 
Calcutta Municipal Act, 1923: 

Provided that, if any payment was made in 
respect of the consolidated rate, a person will 
be qualified only if his name is entered in 
the Municipal Assessment Book in respect 
of the holding for which the payment was 
made; or 

(2) (a) was assessed to income-tax in the previous 

year, or 

( b ) is a member of a firm which in the previous 
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year was assessed to income-tax and whose 
shave of the firm's income on which income- 
tax was so assessed was not less than the 
minimum on which the tax is leviable; or 
(3) is a retired, pensioned or discharged officer, non-com¬ 
missioned officer or soldier of His Majesty's regular forces. 

Subject to the communal requirements stated before, a 
person is qualified as an elector for a European 
consUtuen constituency 1 who has a place of residence in 
cics. " the constituency and has any of the qualifica¬ 
tions prescribed for an elector of any urhTan or 
rural constituency included in the area of such European 
constituency. 

Subject to the communal requirements stated before, a per- 
Thc Anglo- son * s Qualified as an elector for the Anglo-Indian 
Indian constituency 2 who has a place of residence in 
ency t,tU " Bengaland has any of the qualifications prescribed 
for an elector of any urban or rural constituency. 

In the case of a joint family, 3 the family is to be adopted 
as the unit for deciding whether the requisite qualification 
exists; and if it does exist, the person qualified will be the 
manager of the family. 

A person is not qualified as an elector for a general 
constituency by virtue of any property held or payment 
made as a trustee, administrator, receiver or guardian or 
in any other fiduciary capacity. 

SPECIAL CONSTITUENCIES 

A person is qualified as an elector for a landholders’ 
constituency 4 who has a place of residence in 
the constituency and who during the previous 
year— 

(1) in the case of the Burdwan Landholders' 


Land¬ 

holders' 

consti¬ 

tuencies. 


1 Bengal Electoral Rule 8, Schedule II. 
* Ibid . a Ibid. 


4 Ibid. 
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and Presidency Landholders’ constituencies, paid, on his 
own account as a proprietor, land revenue amounting to 
not less than Rs. 4,500 or road and public works cesses 
amounting to not less than Rs. 1,125 ; or 

(2) in the case of the Dacca, Rajshahi and Chittagong 
Landholders’ constituencies, paid, on his own account as a 
proprietor or a permanent tenure-holder, land revenue 
amounting to not less than Rs. 3.000 or road and public 
works cesses amounting to not less than Rs. 750. 

A person is qualified as an elector for the Calcutta 
C tcutta University constituency 1 who has a place of 

University residence in Bengal and is a member of the 
consti- Senate or an Honorary Fellow of the University, 
tnency. of a g ra( ]uate of the University of not less than 
seven years* standing. 

A person is qualified as an elector for the Dacca Univer¬ 
sity constituency 2 who— 

University (1) ^ as a place of residence in Bengal and is 
•constitu* a member of the Court or a registered graduate 
cncy * of the University; or 

(2) has a place of residence in the Dacca Division or 
in the Chittagong Division, and would have been qualified 
to be registered as a graduate of the University, if he had 
not before the first of April, 1920, been registered as a 
graduate of any other Indian University. 

The Chamber members of the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce 3 and the permanent members of the 
and Indus- Indian Jute Mills Association, of the Indian 
try consti- Tea Association, and of the Indian Mining 
Association are qualified respectively as electors 


1 Bengal Electoral Rule 8, Schedule II. 

* Ibid. 

No person can vote at any general election both in the Calcutta 
University and in the Dacca University constituency. See Bengal 
Electoral Rule 10. 

• Ibid . 
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for the constituency comprising the Chamber or Association 
of which they are such members : 

Provided that no person can be so qualified unless he 
has a place of residence in India. 

• “ Chamber member ” and “ permanent member” include 
any person entitled to exercise the rights and privileges of 
Chamber membership or permanent membership, as the 
case may be, on behalf of any firm, company oi other 
corporation registered as such member/ 

The members Of the Calcutta Trades Association, the 
life and ordinary members of the Bengal National Chamber 
of Commerce, the life and ordinary members of the Bengal 
Mahajan Sabha, and the life, ordinary and mofussil 
members of the Marwari Association, Calcutta, are qualified, 
respectively, as electors for the constituency comprising 
the Association, Chamber or Sabha of which they are such 
members: 1 

1 Bengal Electoral Rule 8, Schedule II, Clause 13(2). 

‘“Member**, “ life-member”, “ordinary member 99 and 
“ mofussil member ’* include— 

(а) in the case of a firm, anyone partner in the firm, or if no 
such partner is present in Calcutta at the date fixed for the election, 
any one person empowered to sign for such firm, and 

(б) in the case of a company or other corporation, any one 
manager, director or secretary of the company or corporation.* 

We may note here the following interesting case :— 

The Commissioners, appointed under Rule 36(2) (a) of the Bengal 
Electoral Rules to enquire into the petition presented by Mr. Amulya- 
dhan Addy against the election of Mr. Byomkes Chakravarty 
to the Bengal Legislative Council to represent the Bengal National 
Chamber of Commerce constituency, held that Mr. Chakravarty*s 
name not being on the electoral roll of the Bengal National 
Chamber of Commerce constituency, he was not properly nominated. 
They therefore declared that the election of Mr. Chakravarty was 
null and void and that it should be set aside. They further stated 
in the course of their judgment that it was the individual who could 
vote and who could stand for election. ‘We cannot but come to the 
conclusion,* said they, 4 that the Legislature intended that it was 
a natural person who should have the right to be on roll and to be 
entitled to vote or nominate or be a candidate. . . . Firms being 
artificial persons can only act through a natural person.* 

In this case, the petitioner, Mr. Amulyadhan Addy, contended that 
Mr. Chakravarty was not entitled to be a candidate by reason of the 
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Provided that no person can be so qualified who has not 
a place of residence in India. 

QUALIFICATIONS OF ELECTORS FOR THE UNITED 
PROVINCES LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 1 

A person is qualified as an elector— 

Qualifies (1) for a non-Muhammadan constituency 
tions baaed who is neither a European nor a Muhammadan, 
oo comtnii- (2) for a Muhammadan constituency who is 
n,ty ’ Muhammadan, and 

(3) for the European constituency who is a European: 
Provided that such person possesses the further qualifica¬ 
tions stated below for an elector of the particular 
constituency. 


General Constituencies 

A person is qualified as an elector for an urban 
constituency 2 who has the necessary communal 
Urban qualification and who— 

(1) has a place of residence in the consti¬ 
tuency or within two miles of its boundary, and 
(a) is, in any place in the aforesaid area in which a 
house or building tax is in force, the owner or 
tenant of a house or building the rental value 
of which is not less than Rs. 36 per annum; or 

fact that his name did not appear on the electoral roll, though the 
Bengal National Bank, Limited, of which he was a director, was on 
the roll. Mr. Chakravarty replied that the Bengal National Bank, 
Limited, was an ordinary member of the constituency known as the 
Bengal National Chamber of Commerce constituency and was there¬ 
fore rightly registered as an elector and that he as a director of the 
aforesaid bank was duly qualified to be nominated and elected and 
returned as a member of the Bengal Legislative Council.—Bengal 
Election Q&se Ne. 8 of 1924. The Calcutta Gazette , March 26, 1924. 
We think that the Bengal Electoral Rule 8, Schedule II, Section 13(2) 
ought to be made more clear and definite. 

1 The United Provinces Legislalive Council Electoral Rule 8, 
Schedule II. 

* Ibid . 
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(b) was, in an area in the constituency in which no 
^ } house or building tax is in force, assessed in 

the previous year to municipal tax on an in¬ 
come of not less than Rs. 200 per annum ; or 

(c) is, in any area in the constituency in which 
J ’ neither a house or building tax nor a municipal 

tax based on income is in force, the owner or 
tenant of a house or building of which the rental 
value is not less than Rs, 36 per annum; or 

(d) has within the constituency any of the qualifica¬ 
tions based on the holding of land, as stated 
below, for an elector of a rural constituency : or 
(2) has a place of residence in the constituency and 

(a) was in the previous year assessed to income-tax; 

or 

(b) is a retired, pensioned or discharged officer, 

non-commissioned officer or soldier of His 
Majesty’s regular forces. 

A person is entitled to be registered as an elector for a 
rural constituency 1 who has a place of residence 

stltaencies" * n C0Ilst ituency, and has the necessary 
communal qualification, and who— 

(1) is, in an urban area included in the constituency in 
. which a house or building tax is in force, the owner or 

tenant of a house or building, the rental value of which is 
not less than Rs. 36 per annum ; or 

(2) was, in an urban area included in the constituency 
in which no house or building tax is in force, assessed in 
the previous year to municipal tax on an income of not less 
than Rs. 200 per annum ; or 

(3) is, in an urban area included in the constituency 
where neither a house or building tax nor a municipal tax 
besed on income is in force, the owner or tenant of a house 

1 The United Provinces Electoral Rule 8, Schedule II. 
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or building of which the rental value is not less than Rs. 36 
per annum; or 

(4) owns land in the constituency in respect of which 
land revenue amounting to not less than Rs. 25 per annum 
is payable; or 

(5) owns land in the constituency free of land revenue, 
if the land revenue nominally assessed on such land in 
order to determine the amount of rates payable in respect 
of the same, either alone or together with any land revenue 
payable by him as owner in respect of other lands in the 
constituency, amounts to not less than Rs. 25 per annum; or 

(6) being a resident in the hill pattis of Kumaon 
owns a fee-simple estate or is assessed to the payment 
of land revenue or cesses of any amount or is a Khaikar ; or 

(7) being in the constituency a permanent tenure 
holder or a fixed-rate tenant, as defined in the Agra 
Tenancy Act, 1901, or an under-proprietor or occupancy 
tenant, as defined in the Oudn Rent Act, 1836, is liable to 
pay rent as such of not less than Rs. 25 per annum; or 

(8) (a) being in the constituency a tenant as defined in 

the Agra Tenancy Act, 1901, or the Oudh 
Rent Act, 1886, other than a sub-tenant, 
holds land as such in respect of which rent 
of not less than Rs. 50 per annum or its 
equivalent in kind is payable, or 
(£) in areas in the United Provinces in which the 
Agra Tenancy Act, 1901, or the Oudh Rent 
Act, 1886, is not in force, holds land as a 
tenant in respect of which rent of not less 
than Rs. 50 per annum or its equivalent in 
kind is payable ; or 

(9) was in the previous year assessed to income-tax; or 

(10) is a retired, pensioned, or discharged officer, non¬ 
commissioned officer or soldier of His Majesty’s regular 
forces. 


9 
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A person is qualified as an elector for the European 
constituency J who is a European, has a place 
peaaconsti- residence in the United Provinces of Agra 
tuency. and Oudh and has any of the qualifications 
required ot an elector of any urban or rural 
constituency. 


Special Constituencies 2 

A person is qualified as an elector for the 
darsUonsti- Talukdars* constituency who is an ordinary 
tuency. member of the British Indian Association of 
Oudh. 


A person is qualified to be an elector for an Agra land¬ 
holders’ constituency who has a place of resi- 
holden? ,ld dence in the constituency and— 
const!- (1) owns land in his personal right in the 

tuencles. constituency in respect of which land revenue 
amounting to not less than Rs. 5,000 per annum is 
payable; or 

(2) owns land in the constituency free of land revenue* 
if the land revenue nominally assessed on such land in 
order to determine the amount of rates payable in 
respect of the same, either alone or together with any land 
revenue payable by him as owner in respect of other lands 
in the constituency, amounts to not less than Rs. 5,000 per 


annum. 

Commerce 
and Indus¬ 
try consti¬ 
tuencies. 


A person is qualified as an elector— 

(1) for the Upper India' Chamber of Com¬ 
merce constituency who— 


(a) is a member, other than an honorary or affiliated 
member, of the Upper India Chamber of 
Commerce and has a place of business within 
the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh ; or 


1 The United Provinces Electoral Rule 8, Schedule II. 
* Ibid . 
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(b) is entitled to exercise the rights and privileges of 
membership of the said Chamber on behalf of 
and in the name of any firm, company or other 
corporation which has a place of business 
within the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh; 
and 

(2) for the United Provinces Chamber of Commerce 
constituency who— 

(a) is a member, other than an honorary member, of 

the United Provinces Chamber of Commerce 
and has a place of business or residence in the 
United Provinces; or 

(b) is entitled to exercise the rights and privileges 

of membership of the said Chamber on behalf 
and in the name of any firm, company or other 
corporation which has a place of business in 
the United Provinces. 

A person is qualified as an elector for the Allahabad 
University constituency who— 

(1) resides in India and is a member of 
sity const?-* the Court, of the Executive Council or of the Aca- 
tuency. demie Council of the University of Allahabad ; 
or 

(2) resides in the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh 
and is— 

(a) a Doctor or Master, or 

(b) a graduate of not less than seven years’ standing 

in any Faculty of the University of Allahabad : 

Provided that no elector is to have more than one vote in 
the constituency though he may have more than one of the 
above-mentioned qualifications. 

In the case of a joint family or joint tenancy, the family 
or tenancy is to be regarded as the unit for deciding 
whether the requisite qualification exists; and if it does 
exist, the person qualified will be, in the case of a Hindu 
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joint family, the manager thereof or the member nominated 
in that behalf by a majority of the family, and in other 
cases the member nominated in that behalf by the family 
or tenancy concerned. 1 

A person may be qualified either in his personal capacity 
or in the capacity of a representative of a joint family or 
joint tenancy but not in both the capacities. Nor can a 
person be qualified as an elector as a representative of 
more than one joint tenancy. 


1 The United Provinces Electoral Rule 8, Schedule, II Section 2. 



CHAPTER X 


QUALIFICATIONS OF ELECTORS FOR THE 
MADRAS AND BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE 
COUNCILS 

Electors for the Madras Legislative Council—General constitu¬ 
encies: n6n-Muhammadan constituencies (urban and rural), 
Muhammadan constituencies (urban and rural), Indian Christian con¬ 
stituencies, and European and Anglo-Indian constituencies —Special 
constituencies: Landholders’ constituencies, the University constitu¬ 
ency, the Planters’ constituency, the Madras Chamber of Commerce 
and Industry constituency, and other Commerce constituencies. 

Electors for the Bombay Legislative Council—General constitu¬ 
encies : non-Muhammadan and Muhammadan urban constituen¬ 
cies, non-Muhammadan and Muhammadan rural constituencies, 
and European constituencies—Special constituencies : Landholders’ 
constituencies, the University constituency, and Commerce and 
Industry constituencies. 


QUALIFICATIONS 1 OF ELECTORS FOR THE MADRAS 
LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 

General Constituencies 

Every person not being a European, an Anglo-Indian, 
an Indian Christian or a Muhammadan, is 
madan " qualified to be an elector for a non-Muhammadan 
coastituen- constituency, who resided in the constituency for 
and rural) !* not * ess ^ an *20 days in the previous year, and 
has the further qualifications, as stated below 
for an elector of the particular constituency. 

Urban con- A person is qualified as an elector— 
stitnencles. (i) for a Madras City constituency* who— 

(a) was assessed in the previous year to property- 
tax or tax on companies or profession-tax; or 


1 Madras Legislative Council Electoral Rule 8, Schedule II. 

* Ibid . 
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(b) occupied for not* less than six months in the 

previous year a house in the city, not being a 
house in any military or police lines, of an 
annual value of not less than Rs. 60; or 

(c) was assessed in the previous year to income-tax; 

or 

( d) is a retired, pensioned or discharged officer, non¬ 

commissioned officer or soldier of his Majesty's 
regular forces; and 

(2) for an urban constituency other than a Madras City 
constituency 1 who— 

(a) was assessed in the previous year to an aggre¬ 
gate amount of not less than Rs. 3 in respect 
of one or more of the following taxes, namely, 
property-tax, tax on companies or profession- 


tax ; or 

(b) has any of the qualifications in respect of the 

holding of land, as stated below, for an elector 
of a rural constituency ; or 

(c) has any of the qualifications specified in clauses 

(1) (i c ) and (1) (d) above. 

A person is qualified as an elector for a rural constituency 2 


Rural con¬ 
stituencies. 


who— 

(1) is a ryotwari pattadar or an inamdar of 
land the annual rental value of which is not less 


than Rs. 10; or 

(2) holds on a registered lease under a ryotwari pattadar 
or an inamdar land the annual rental value of which is not 


less than Rs. 10; or 

(3) is registered jointly with the proprietor under 
Section 14 of the Malabar Land Registration Act, 1895, as 
the occupant of land the annual rental value of which is not 
less than Rs. 10 ; or 


* Madras Electoral Rule 8, Schedule II. 


a Ibid. 
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(4) is a landholder holding an estate the annual rental 
value of which is not less than Rs. 10; or 

(5) holds as ryot or as tenant under a landholder, land 
the annual rental value of which is not less than Rs. 10; or 

(6) was in the previous year assessed in a municipality 
included in the constituency to an aggregate amount of 
not less than I<s. 3 in respect of one or more of the 
following taxes, namely, property-tax, tax on companies, 
or profession-tax; or 

(7) has any of the qualifications specified in clauses (1) 
(c) and (1) (d) in the case of the urban constituencies above. 

A person is entitled to be an elector— 

(T) for a Muhammadan constituency, 1 urban 
dan'cons?!- or rura *» w ^° * s a Muhammadan and resided in 
tuencies. the constituency for not less than 120 days in the 
previous year and has any of the qualifications 
stated above for an elector of a Madras City, other urban, 
or rural constituency, as the case may be ; 

(2) for an Indian Christian constituency 2 who is an 
Indian Christian and resided in the constituency 
Christian * or not * ess t ^ ian 120 days in the previous year 

const!- and has any of the qualifications stated above 

for an elector of any urban or rural constituency 
included in the area of such Indian Christian constituency ; 
and 


(3) for the European constituency 3 who is a European, 


European 
and Anglo- 
Indian con¬ 
stituencies. 


and for the Anglo-Indian constituency 4 who is 
an Anglo-Indian, if such European or Anglo- 
Indian resided in the Madras Presidency for not 
less than 120 days in the previous year and has 


any of the qualifications stated above for an elector of any 
urban or rural constituency. 


1 Madras Electoral Rule 8, Schedule II* Section 7. 

* Ibid., Section 8. 3 Ibid Section 9. 

4 Ibid . 
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The rule with regard to the joint families is practically 
the same as stated before in the case of the United 
Provinces Legislative Council. 

SPECIAL CONSTITUENCIES 

A person is entitled to be an elector for a landholders* 
Undhold- constituency 1 who is a Zamindar, Janmi or 
ers* const)- Malikanadar and resided in the constituency for 
fiiencics. not j ess t h an 220 days in the previous year and 
who— 

(1) possesses an annual income of not less than 
Rs. 3,000 derived from an estate within the Presidency of 
Madras ; or 

(2) is registered as the Janmi of land situated within 
the Presidency of Madras on which the assessment is not 
less than Rs. 1,500 ; or 

(3) receives from Government a malikana allowance 
the annual amount of which is not less than Rs. 3,000. 

If several persons are registered as joint holders 2 of 
land, a majority of the adult male persons so 
Joiittbold* registered are to nominate in writing any one of 
land. themselves who is not disqualified to be their 
representative for voting purposes and the name 
of suqh representative alone will be entered in the electoral 
roll; but, if no such nomination is made, no entry will be 
made in the roll in respect of such land. 

OTHER SPECIAL CONSTITUENCIES 

A person is qualified as an elector for the Madras Univer¬ 
sity constituency 3 who has a place of residence 

T £ e Unl !?' in India and is a member of the Senate, or 
•Ity const!. , 

luency. an Honorary Fellow, or a graduate of over seven 
years’ standing of the University of Madras. 

1 Madras Electoral Rule 8, Schedule II, Section 14. 

8 Ibid. , Section 19. 

3 Ibid. t Section 23. 
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A person is qualified as an elector for the’ 
or? const!- Madras Planters’ constituency 1 who is a mem- 
tuency. ber of one of the associations affiliated to the 
United Planters’ Association of Southern India. 


The Madras 
Chamber of 
Commerce 
and Indus¬ 
try consti¬ 
tuency. 


A person is qualified to be an elector for 
the Madras Chamber of Commerce 2 con¬ 
stituency who is a member of the Madras 
Chamber of Commerce or of a Chamber affiliated 
to it. 


The members of the Madras Trades Association, the 
Southern India Chamber of Commerce and the 
Commerce Nattukkottai Nagarathars’ Association are quali- 
constituen- fied respectively as electors for the constituency 
am, comprising the Chamber or Association of which 

they are members. 3 


QUALIFICATIONS OF ELECTORS FOR THE BOMBAY 
LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 4 
General Constituencies 

Subject to the communal requirements stated hereinafter, 
a person is qualified as an elector for a non-Muhammadan 
or Muhammadan urban constituency who is not a European 
and who, on the first day of April preceding the date of 
publication of the electoral roll, had a place of residence 
within the constituency or, in the case of a 
Muhamma- Bombay City constituency, within the limits of 
dan and the said city or within the limits of the North 
da^nrban" Salsette Mahal or the South Salsette Taluqa, or, 
constituen- in the case of any other urban constituency, 
dm within two miles of the boundary thereof, arid 

who— 

(1) on the first day of April aforesaid occupied, as. 

* Madras Electoral Rule 8, Schedule H, 'Section 24. 

* Ibid ., Section 25. 3 Ibid ., Section 26. 

4 Bombay Legislative Council Electoral Rule 8, Schedule II. 
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owner or tenant, in such constituency a house, or part of 
a house separately occupied, as a dwelling or for the 
purpose of any trade, business or profession,— 

(a) of which the annual rental value was not less 

than Rs. 120 in the case of a Bombay City 
constituency, and not less than Rs. 60 in 
the case of a Karachi City constituency ; 
or 

(b) in any other urban constituency, where any tax 

is based on the annual rental value of houses 
or buildings, of which the annual rental value 
was not less than Rs. 36; or if no tax so based 
is levied, of which the capital value was not 
less than Rs. 1,500 ; or 

(2) was assessed to income-tax in the financial year 
preceding that in which the electoral rule is first published ; 
or 

(3) is a retired, pensioned or discharged officer, non¬ 
commissioned officer, or soldier of His Majesty’s regular 
forces; or 

(4) on the first day of January previous to the date of 
publication of the electoral roll, had a qualification in 
respect of land within the constituency, which, if held 
within the nearest rural constituency, would qualify him 
as an elector for such constituency. 1 

Subject to the communal requirements stated hereinafter, 
a person is entitled to be an elector for a non- 

Non-Muham- Muhammadan or Muhammadan rural consti- 

madan and 

Muham- tuency 2 who is not a European and who, on 

ruraUon ^ anuaf y preceding the date of 

stituencles. publication of the electoral roll, had a place of 
residence within the constituency or within a 

* Bombay Electoral Rule 8, Schedule II, Section 2 (d). 

9 Ibid . , Section 3. 
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contiguous constituency of the same communal description, 
and who— 

(1) (a) in the case of any constituency in Sind, on 

the first day of January aforesaid, held. . . 
land in such constituency, on which, in any 
one of the five revenue years preceding the 
publication of the electoral roll, an assess¬ 
ment of not less than Rs. 16 as land revenue 
in the Upper Sind Frontier District and of 
not less than Rs. 32 as land revenue else¬ 
where had been paid (or would have been 
paid, if the land had not been alienated); or 
(ib) in the case of any other constituency, held, on 
the same date, alienated or unalienated land 
assessed at or of the assessable value of not 
less than Rs. 16 as land revenue in the Panch 
Mahals or Ratnagiri District and not less 
than Rs. 32 as land revenue elsewhere; or 

(2) on the aforesaid date 1 was the alienee of the right 
of Government to the payment of rent or land revenue, 
amounting to not less than Rs. 16 in the Panch Mahals or 
Ratnagiri or Upper Sind Frontier District and to not less 
than Rs. 32 elsewhere, leviable in respect of land so alienated 
and situate within the constituency, or was a Khot or a 
sharer in a Khoti village in the constituency or a sharer 
in a bhagdari or narvadari village in the constituency’, 
responsible for the payment of not less than Rs. 16 as land 
revenue in the Panch Mahals or Ratnagiri or Upper Sind 
Frontier District and not less than Rs. 32 as land revenue 
elsewhere; or 

(3) has any of the qualifications hereinbefore specified 
in clauses (2) and (3) in the case of the urban constituencies; 
or 

(4) in any municipal district, cantonment or notified 
area in the constituency, on the first day of April preceding 
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the date of publication of the electoral roll, occupied, as* 
owner or tenant, a house or building, or part of a house or 
building separately occupied, as a dwelling or for the 
purpose of any trade, business or profession,— 

(а) of which the annual rental value was not less 

than Rs. 36 in a constituency in Sind; or 

(б) in any other constituency, if in such municipal 

district, cantonment or notified area a tax is 
based on the annual rental value of houses or 
buildings, of which the annual rental value was 
not less than Rs. 24 in the Panch Mahals or 
Ratnagiri District and not less than Rs. 36 
elsewhere ; or if no tax so based is levied, of 
which the capital value was not less than 
Rs. 1,000 in the Panch Mahals and Ratnagiri 
Districts and not less than Rs. 1,500 elsewhere* 

Both in the case of rural and urban constituencies no 
person who is not a Muhammadan is qualified as an elector 
for a Muhammadan constituency and no Muhammadan is 
qualified as an elector for a non-Muhammadan consti¬ 
tuency. 

A person is qualified as an elector— 

(1) for the Bombay City (European) consti- 
coS. tuency 1 who is a European and has a place of 
des. residence within the Presidency and, save in 
these two respects, has the qualification stated 
before for an elector of a Bombay City constituency; and 
(2) for the Presidency (European) constituency 2 who 
is a European and who has a place of residence within the 
Presidency and, save in these two respects, has the qualifi¬ 
cation stated before for an elector of an urban other 
than, a Bombay City constituency or of a rural constituency 

1 Bombay Electoral Rule 8, Schedule II, Section 4 (i). 

■ Ibid,, Section 4 (ii). 
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according as he has a place of residence within an urban 
or rural constituency. 

Special Constituencies 

A person is qualified as an elector 1 — 

(1) for the constituency of the Deccan 
era^coosti ^ ar ^ ars an< * Inamdars whose name is in the list 
tuencies. for the time being in force under the Resolution 
of the Government of Bombay in the Political 
Department, No. 2363, dated July 23, 1867, or who, on 
the first day of January preceding the date of publica¬ 
tion of the electoral roll, was the sole alienee of the 
right of Government to the payment of rent or land 
revenue in respect of an entire village situated within the 
constituency; 

(2) for the constituency of the Guzarat Sardars and 
Inamdars whose name is in the list for the time being in 
force under the Resolution of the Government of Bombay 
in the Political Department, No. 6265, dated September 
21, 1909, or who, on the first day of January preceding the 
date of publication of the electoral roll, was the sole 
alienee of the right of Government to the payment of rent 
or land revenue in respect of an entire village situated 
within the constituency, or was the sole holder on talukdari 
tenure of such a village; 

(3) for the constituency of the Jagirdars and Zamindars 
(Sindi) who is a Jagirdar of the first or second class in 
Sind, or who in each of the three revenue years previous 
to the publication of the electoral roll paid not less than 
Rs. 1,000 as land revenue on land situate in any district 
in Sind; 


1 Bombay Electoral Rule 8, Schedule II, Section 5. 
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(4) for the Bombay University constituency 1 2 who, on 

the first day of April preceding the date of publi- 

Universlty cation of the electoral roll, had a place of 

coastitu- 

ency. residence in the Bombay Presidency (excluding 

Aden) and Was a member of the Senate or an 
Honorary Fellow of the University or a graduate of the 
University of seven years’ standing ; and 

(5) for a Commerce and Industry constituency® whose 

name is in the list of members, for the time 
and Tndustry being force, of the association forming such 
constitu- constituency or who is entitled to exercise the 
encies. rights and privileges of membership on behalf 

of and in the name of any firm or company or corporation 
entered in such list of members. 3 


1 Bombay Electoral Rule 8, Schedule 111, Section 6. 

2 Ibid , Section 7. 

3 For the qualifications of the electors for the Bihar and Orissa, 
Assam, Punjab, Burma, the North-West Frontier Province, and the 
Central Provinces Legislative Councils, the reader is referred to the 
relevant Electoral Rules. We have not been able to state them in this 
volume for want of space. 



CHAPTER XI 

THE NATURE OF THE ELECTORAL SYSTEM 


Complexity of the electoral system—Residential qualification— 
Communal representation—Representation of special interests— 
Restricted nature of the present franchise, one of the great defects 
of the Reforms. 


The six preceding chapters will enable the reader to 
form an idea of the present electoral system 
of°the ,eXlty m this country. One striking feature of the 
electoral system is its complexity. The electoral rules 
system. an( j regulations in force in different parts of 
British India, even in respect of elections to the same 
legislative body, e.g., the Legislative Assembly or the 
Council of State, are of a bewildering variety. This, indeed, 
is inevitable in a country like India. As the authors of the 
Joint Report had recognized, 1 owing to unequal distribution 
of population and wealth, it was considered necessary to 
differentiate the qualifications for a vote not merely between 
provinces, but between different parts of the same province. 
Thus the Franchise Committee did not seek 2 to attain 
uniformity in the standard of property qualifications for the 
various provinces, and recommended differing qualifications 
even within the same province where it was satisfied 
that social and economic differences 3 justified the dis¬ 
crimination. 


1 Joint Report f para. 226. 

* Report of the Franchise Comm tlee , 1919, para. 10. 

3 See. for illustration, the electoral qualifications for the Council of 
State. Also note the following :— 

• The Muhammadans are the poorer community, and therefore 
any property qualification common to them and the Hindus will make 
the Muhammadan electorate smaller in proportion to the Muham¬ 
madan census than will be the case with the Hindus.’— Fifth Despatch 
on Indian Constitutional Reforms (Franchises, para. 22). 
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There is also a lack of uniformity in respect of qualifi¬ 
cations for candidature. For instance, no communal 
qualification is required for the representation of a Muham¬ 
madan or a non-Muhammadan constituency in the Legis¬ 
lative Councils 1 of the United Provinces and Assam, as 
in the case of other provinces. Again, in some provinces 2 
a residential qualification is necessary, whereas 
Residential [ n others it is not required. It is desirable 
lion. that this qualification should be dispensed with, 

as there is no adequate justification either for 
restricting the choice of electors by such a device, or for 
preventing a candidate from contesting a constituency 
in which he has no place of residence. It has been urged 
in favour of the residential qualification that it encourages 3 
the ‘candidature of persons with knowledge of local interests 
and actually representative of such interests, and that the 
chance of securing such candidates among the rural 
population, hitherto unversed in politics, would be impaired 
by the competition of candidates from outside.’ Thus, 
• much 4 of the educative effect of the franchise would be 
lost, and the representative character of the Councils 
impaired.’ Although it may be admitted that an actual 
resident is likely to possess a more intimate knowledge 
of the needs and conditions of his constituents and to have 
a deeper concern in their welfare, yet the disadvantages 
of the restriction of choice are many and serious. Such 
restriction deprives the legislatures concerned of the 
services of men of experience and capacity residing else¬ 
where in the province. The absence of any residential 
qualification in England ‘not only has the effect,’ says 

1 See pages 77 and 80. See also page 74. 

a E.g. in Bombay and in the Central Provinces and Berar. See 
pages 76 and 79. 

3 Report of the Franchise Committee , para 29. 

« Ibid, 
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Dr. Garner, 4 of securing the election of representatives 
who are free from the tyranny of petty local interests 
and who are likely to take broad national views of public 
questions, but it affords a means of bringing into and 
retaining in public life able statesmen who otherwise 
would be unable to obtain seats in Parliament. ... In 
the United States, where the opposite practice prevails, 
the country has, as a consequence, been deprived of the 
services of some of its ablest and most experienced 
statesmen .’ 1 

Another distinguished authority 2 criticises the American 
practice 3 of preventing a man resident in one part of a State 
from representing another part as follows :— 

4 The mischief is twofold. Inferior men are returned, 
because there are many parts of the country which do not 
grow statesmen, where nobody, or at any rate nobody 
desiring to enter Congress, is to be found above a moderate 
level of political capacity. And men of marked ability and 
zeal are prevented from forcing their way in. Such men 
are produced chiefly in the great cities of the older States. 
There is not room enough there for nearly all of them, but 
no other doors to Congress are open. ... As such men 
cannot enter from their place of residence, they do not 
enter at all, and the nation is deprived of the benefit of their 
services. Careers are moreover interrupted. A promising 

1 'introduction to Political Science , p. 453. 

‘ Xhe electioQ of non-residents to represent constituencies* to 
which they are to .**11 it.tents a-id purposes strangers is an occurrence 
so common in England that it has come to be almost as much the rule 
as the exception.’— Ibid., p. 452. 

2 Bryce, The American Commonwealth, vol. i, p. 195. 

3 * The choice of members of Congress is locally limited by law and 
by custom. Under trie Constitution every representative and every 
senator must when elected be an inhabitant of the State whence he is 
•elected. Moreover State law has in many and custom practically 
in all States, established that a representative must be resident in 
the congressional district which elects him.’— Ibid., p. 191. 

10 
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politician may lose bis seat in his own district through some 
fluctuation of opinion, or perhaps because he has offended 
the local wire-pullers by too much independence. Since he 
cannot find a seat elsewhere he is stranded; his political 
life is closed, while other young men inclined to indepen¬ 
dence take warning from his fate.' 

It is hoped that the residential qualification will be 
abolished at the next revision of our electoral rules. 

Another noticeable feature of our electoral system is 
its provision for separate representation of 
Representa- certain communities through communal elec¬ 
tion. torates. This subject of communal representation 

has been one of the most vexed questions of Indian politics 
in recent years. On the one hand, it has been held by these 
communities, and particularly by the Muhammadans, that 
separate representation through a system of communal 
electorates is the only adequate safeguard against their 
oppression by majorities, and is the sole guarantee of their 
special rights and interests. On the other hand, it has been 
argued that any kind of communal representation tends to 
weaken the growing sentiment of Indian nationalism and to 
intensify communal differences. 4 The truth is/ says a 
distinguished writer, 1 ‘that if India is to remain a Nation, 
she must cleanse herself from this pernicious political 
disease of communal electorates. ... No country can 
become prosperous or peaceful under such conditions. It 
enters on the downward grade, and will sink lower and 
lower. It loses Nationhood and splits itself into fragments, 
and can never play its part nor speak with authority among 
Nations, who have learnt that the Nation is greater than 
any party, class, or caste, or interest.’ Again, ‘ India, that 
was growing into a Nation, is now going backwards into 

1 Annie Besant. See Work of the Indian Legislatures (compiled 
under the order of the National Conference), p. 264. 
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innumerable divisions; disintegration has succeeded inte¬ 
gration ; the Motherland that was recovering her Nation¬ 
hood through terrible sufferings and humiliations is being 
rent in pieces again by the fighting of groups, ever 
increasing in number. As for Democracy, it has not even 
a look-in. Citizenship is unrepresented, while separate 
“interests” fly at each other’s throats, and every sordid motive 
is strengthened, while none thinks of the public interest, 
the interest of the country as a whole. Merit is no longer 
sought in public servants, but caste or creed overbears 
ability, and must be bribed into quietude.’ 1 Such is the 
nature of the conflict of opinions on the question of separate 
representation. Before we state our own views on the 
question, we may say here a few words in regard to the 
history of communal electorates in India. 

In 1906, when the question of the next stage of constitu¬ 
tional progress was being discussed in the country, a large 
and representative deputation of Muhammadans, led by His 
Highness the Aga Khan, waited, 2 on the 1st of October, 
on Lord Minto, the then Governor-General, and, among 


1 Annie Besant. See Work of the Indian Legislatures , p. 263. 

While giving evidence before the Simon Commission, Mr. C. W. A. 
Turner, i. c. s., Officiating Chief Secretary to the Government of 
Bombay, made the following admission :— 

‘ Communal representation to ,my mind has led in the past few 
years to a very serious fall in the efficiency of local self-governing 
administration and by that fall in efficiency the interests of the whole 
of the community must have suffered. . . . Communal representa¬ 

tion has led to a serious fall in the standard of efficiency in the 
administration.’—Vide The Statesman of October 17, 1928 (dak 
edition). 

According to him, communalism has even tainted the judgmfent of 
Ministers.— Ibid. , of October 18, a928. 

* 1 The Muhammadans had become uneasy as to the place which 
they would occupy in the reforms which were under discussion in 
1906. . . . The object of the deputation was to present the claims 

of 62,000,000 of Muhammadans to a fair share in any modified system 
of representation that might be contemplated, the share to be com¬ 
mensurate with their numbers and Political importance —Sir Verney 
Lovett, A History of the Indian Nationalist Movement , p. 74. 
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other things, • pressed for and obtained from him a promise 
that Muhammadans should elect their own members in 
separate Muhammadan constituencies.' 1 In a circular 2 
addressed to the Local Governments in 1907, the Govern¬ 
ment of India suggested to them for their consideration 
certain proposals for the special representation of Muham¬ 
madans on the provincial Legislative Councils; and in 
a Despatch 3 addressed to the Secretary of State in 1908, it 
stated, among many other things, that representation by 
classes and interests was the only practicable method of 
embodying the elective principle in the constitution of the 
Indian Legislative Councils. It cited 4 a great array of 
authorities in support of this view. Lord Morley, 
however, was originally opposed to any scheme of special 
electorates for Muhammadans. In his Despatch of 
November 27, 1908, to the Government of India, he suggest¬ 
ed to it for its consideration a plan 5 for the proportional 
representation of different communities on Indian legislative 
bodies through a system of indirect elections by mixed or 
composite electoral colleges in which Muhammadans and 
Hindus would pool their votes, so to say. 1 The political 
idea at the bottom of that recommendation was that such 
composite action would bring the two great communities 
more closely together and this idea of promoting harmony 
was held by men of very high Indian authority and 


1 Joint Report , para. 75, 

4 Any electoral representation in India would be doomed to mis¬ 
chievous failure which aimed at granting a personal enfranchisement 
regardless of the beliefs and traditions of the communities composing 
the population of this continent/—Lord Minto. Vide the Government 
of India's Circular, dated August 24th, 1907, para. 16, in P. Mukherji's 
Indian Constitutional Documents , vol. i, p. 266. 

* Ibid , para. 17. 

3 No< 21, dated October 1st, 1908,—P. Mukherji's Indian Consti¬ 

tutional Documents , vol. i, p. 283. 

* See Ibid pp. 283-85. 
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experience who were among’ his advisers at the India 
Office. 1 But the Muhammadans protested against any such 
plan, and the Government of India doubted whether it 
would work at all. Consequently, Lord Morley abandoned 
it, though he did not think that it was a bad plan. 2 As a 
result, in the electoral regulations framed under the Indian 
Councils Act, 1909, provision was made for the separate 
representation of Muhammadans through a system of 
special electorates. Thus for the first time communal 
representation came to be a feature of our electoral 
system. 

The resolution adopted by the Indian National Congress 
and the All-India Muslim League in their sessions held at 
Lucknow in December, 1916, also provided for the separate 
representation of Muhammadans through special electorates 
both on the Imperial and provincial Legislative Councils. 3 
It further laid down, however, that no Muhammadan should 
‘ participate in any of the other elections to the Imperial 
or provincial Legislative Councils, save and except those 
by electorates representing special interests.’ 4 

The authors of the Joint Report re-examined the question 
fully in the light of their new policy, and also in view of the 
fact that they had been pressed to extend the system of 
communal electorates in a variety of directions. They 
came to the conclusion 3 that any system of communal 
electorates would be a very serious hindrance to the deve¬ 
lopment of democratic institutions in India. They argued 
that it would be opposed to the teaching of history, since 
the history of self-government among the nations who had 
developed it and spread it thr jugh the world, was decisively 

1 P- Mukherji, Indian Constitutional Documents , vol. i, p. 336. 

* See Ibid, 

3 P. Mukherji, Indian Constitutional Documents , vol. i, pp. 765-770. 

4 Ibid, 

9 See Joint Report, paras. 227-32. 
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against the admission by the State of any divided allegiance; 
against the State’s arranging its members in any way 
which encouraged them to think of themselves primarily 
as citizens of any smaller unit than itself. Secondly, they 
held that division by creeds and classes would mean 
the creation of political camps organized against each 
other, and teach men to think as partisans and not as 
citizens; and that it was difficult to see how the change 
from this system to national representation would ever 
occur. Thus class divisions would be perpetuated. Thirdly, 
they pointed out that existing relations between the differ¬ 
ent communities would be stereotyped. ‘A minority,* 
they said, 4 which is given special representation owing 
to its weak and backward state is positively encouraged 
to settle down into a feeling of satisfied security; it is 
under no inducement to educate and qualify itself to make 
good the ground which it has lost compared with the stronger 
majority. On the other hand, the latter will be tempted 
to feel that they have done all they need do for their weaker 
fellow-countrymen, and that they are free to use their power 
for their own purposes. The give-and-take which is the 
essence of political life is lacking, There is no inducement 
to one side to forbear, or to the other side to exert itself.’ 

Nevertheless they had to reckon not only with the 
settled existence of the system, but with a large volume 
of weighty opinion that no other method was feasible. 
And though they much regretted the necessity, they recom¬ 
mended that so far as the Muhammadans at all events 
were concerned the (then) existing system must be main¬ 
tained until conditions altered, even at the price of slower 
progress towards the realisation of a common citizenship. 
But they could ‘see no reason to set up communal represen¬ 
tation for Muhammadans in any province* where they formed 
a majority of the voters. They also proposed, for practical 
reasons, to extend the communal system to the Sikhs 
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in the Punjab. But for the representation of other minorities 
in India, they preferred to rely upon nomination. 

One of the authors of the Joint Report, namely, Lord 
Chelmsford, referred to the question again in the course of 
his Speech at the opening of the session of the Indian 
Legislative Council on September 4th, 1918. He said, 
* I cannot help thinking that much more has been read into 
our proposals than they were intended to convey. We 
wished indeed to make it clear that, in our opinion, 
communal electorates were to be deprecated for the reasons 
set out in our report. But it was in the main to the method 
of securing communal representation by communal electo¬ 
rates that we took exception, and not to communal repre¬ 
sentation itself. Iam most anxious that the fullest 

representation should be secured to the various classes 
and communities in India; but I am frankly doubtful myself 
whether the best method for securing that representation 
is through a system of separate electorates/ 

The subject was next dealt with by the Franchise Com¬ 
mittee 1 to which it had been referred ; and in view of the 
evidence received by it from all quarters, official and 
unofficial, the Committee recommended separate electoral 
rolls and separate constituencies for the Sikhs in the Punjab 
and for the Muhammadans everywhere. It went a little 
further, as, by its terms of reference, it was free to make 
such recommendations as it thought right, unfettered by 
anything contained in the Joint Report. It recommended 
separate communal electorates for Indian Christians in 
Madras, for Anglo-Indians in Madras and Bengal, and 
Europeans in Madras, Bengal, Bombay, the United Provinces 
and Bihar and Orissa. In recommending, however, com¬ 
munal representation for these and other communities, the 
Committee expressed the hope that it would ‘ be possible at 


1 See Paras. 15-17 of its Report. 
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no very distant date to merge all communities into one 
general electorate/ 

In the Fifth Despatch to the Secretary of State on Indian 
Constitutional Reforms the Government of India stated that 
it felt the objections of principle to the communal system 
as strongly as the authors of the Joint Report, but that 
India was not prepared to take the first steps forward 
towards responsible Government upon any other road- 
Under the then existing conditions it could see no ground 
on which it could question the proposals of the Franchise 
Committee regarding communal representation. But it 
expressed the same hope in regard to the future of the 
communal system as the Committee had done before. 

As a consequence of all these, provision has been made 
in the existing electoral rules for the separate representation 
of Muhammadans, Europeans, Anglo-Indians, Indian 
Christians, and Sikhs through communal electorates. 

In conclusion, we may state that the demand for separate 
representation through special electorates rests, partly, on 
a genuine feeling of distrust and suspicion entertained by 
minority communities of the majority ones, and, partly, on 
misapprehensions aroused by interested persons who excite, 
by their speeches and otherwise, communal jealousies and 
rivalries, very often for the purpose of achieving their own 
selfish ends. And so long as the causes of distrust and 
suspicion do not disappear, it will be difficult to get 
rid of the communal system, however regrettable this may 
be. That an undue stress on * communalism ’ tends to 
check the growth of the feeling of nationalism in a 
country, does not require any proof; but it must also be 
borne in mind that in human affairs, specially when the 
interests of a very large number of men are concerned, the 
majority of whom have not yet come under the enlightening 
influence of education, sentiment and prejudice often count 
for more than either reason or logic. Under a system of 
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communal electorates, candidates of narrower sympathies, 
and not very regardful of scruples, are more likely to be suc¬ 
cessful in electoral contests. As a remedy for this evil and 
pending the total abolition of the communal system, one 
experiment may be tried, as has been suggested by many, 
as a transitional measure, namely, the plan of joint elec¬ 
torates combined with the reservation of seats. Such a 
scheme has already been adopted in Madras in the interest 
of the Non-Brahmans, and also in Bombay in the interest of 
the Mahrattas, and it has been working fairly satisfactorily in 
both the provinces. A definite, but small, proportion of seats 
on each legislative body may be reserved for every important 
minority community that may demand separate represen¬ 
tation, with the additional right to contest other seats; or, 
alternatively, only a proportionate number of seats on each 
such body may be reserved for every such community 
without the additional right to contest other seats. Such an 
arrangement will at least have the merit of doing away 
with communal electorates which have been, as has been 
shown in the foregoing pages, deprecated very strongly 
by many distinguished persons. 

We may notice in this connexion what the Reforms 
Enquiry Committee (1924) stated 1 on this subject. 1 It must 
be admitted,* it said, 4 that in principle these provisions 
(for communal representation) are open to constitutional 
objection, and most of us look upon them as an obstacle to 
political advance, but we consider that the abolition of any 
system of communal electorates, and in this we include 
reserved seats (for the Non-Brahmans and the Mahrattas), 
is quite impracticable at the present time. The objections 
of the communities concerned are, in our opinion, far too 
deep-rooted to enable us to justify any recommendation in 
this respect. We are not prepared either to recommend 


1 See para. 69 of the Majority Report. 
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even the substitution, in whole or in part, of reserved seats 
for separate electorates.' The Report from which the 
above extract has been quoted was signed on December 
3rd, 1924, and since then many things have happened both 
in India and England. We believe that what might have 
been impracticable nearly eight years ago, may not be so 
now. At any rate the experiment that has been suggested 
by us, may be given a fair trial. But at the same time we 
must say that no new scheme should be forced upon any 
community against its determined opposition. If any 
reform is to be effected, the minority communities should 
first be won over to the side of reformers by persuasion 
and by appeals to their sense of patriotism ; and they must 
on no account be coerced to accept any arrangement against 
their will. For coercion in such matters is bound to prove 
disastrous. 

But the minority communities should also constantly keep 
in mind what Prof. Heamshaw 1 has said in connexion 
with the general question of the representation of 
minorities: 

1 Each elector should regard himself as a microcosm of 
the Great Society. Parliaments should consist, not of men 
whose prime concern is the programme of some group or 
other, but of men who represent in the first instance the 
nation as a whole in all its varied aspects and activities \ 

He then asks, 1 Is theie then no remedy for the “ tyranny 
of the majority ”7 His answer is : 

1 There is none—and there is need of none—save the 
purification of public opinion, the ennobling of public life, 
the rousing of public spirit, the education of public con¬ 
science, the development of the sense of public responsibility. 
What is needed is not the accentuation and perpetuation 
of proportional sectionalisms, not the stereotyping of 


1 Democracy at the Crossways , pp. 334-35. 
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represented minorities, but the emphasising of the unity of 
the nation and the enlargement of the idea of patriotism. 
Not in futile efforts by means of subtle devices to curb 
and check majorities, but in the conversion of majorities to 
a magnanimous use of their omnipotence lies the way 
of deliverance. 1 

The motto which should be borne in mind by every 
community in India, should be,' to quote the words of 
Dr. Besant 1 : ‘ Aim at the good of the whole, and aim 
also at the good of each that is consistent with the good of 
the whole.’ 

Before we close this discussion we may refer here to the 
recommendations of the Nehru Committee 2 on the subject 
of communal representation. They 3 are as follows :— 

I. 4 There shall be joint mixed electorates throughout 
India for the House of Representatives and the provincial 
legislatures.’ 

II. 4 There shall be no reservation of seats for the House 
of RepresentatKes except for Muslims in provinces 
where they are in a minority and non-Muslims in the 
N.-W.F. Province 4 . Such reservation will be in strict 
proportion to the Muslim population in every province 
where they are in a minority and in proportion to the non- 
Muslim population in the N.-W.F. Province. The Muslims 
or non-Muslims where reservation is allowed to them shall 
have the right to contest additional seats.’ 

III. 4 In the provinces— 

4 (a) there shall be no reservation of seats for any com¬ 
munity in the Punjab and Bengal; 

1 See Work of the Indian Legislatures , p. 265. 

2 This Committee was 1 appointed by the All-Parties Conference in 
Bombay on May 19th, 1928, to consider and determine the principles 
of the Constitution for India.’ Pandit Motilal Nehru was the Chairman 
of the Committee and therefore it has been so designated. 

3 See pages 123-24 of the Report of the Nehru Committee. Also 
see in this connexion the Simon Report, vol. ii, pp. 56-72, and the 
Premier’s Communal Award. 4 I.e., North-West Frontier Province. 
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*(b) in provinces other than the Punjab and Bengal 
there will be reservation of seats for Muslim minorities 
on population basis with the right to contest additional 
seats, (and) 

* (c) in the N.-W. F. Province there shall be similar 
reservation of seats for non-Muslims with the right to 
contest other seats.* 

IV. * Reservation of seats where allowed shall be for a 
fixed period of ten years.* 

These recommendations were quite satisfactory, but 
unfortunately they were not accepted by the different parties 
concerned. Notwithstanding Lucknow decisions 1 there was 
a serious difference of opinion among the leaders of 
the Muslim community on the question of the acceptability 
of the recommendations from the standpoint of Muslim 
interests. 2 It is earnestly hoped, however, that good 
sense and patriotism will assert themselves, and show 
to the different communities a way out of the present difficult 
situation. 

Another feature of our electoral system is its provision 
for the representation of special interests like those of 


1 See Supplementary Report of the (Nehru) Committee , 1928, 'pp. 
50-51. 

In regard to the question of communal representation, the Lucknow 
Conference (August, 1928) added the following two provisos to 
recommendation III (a) and recommendation IV respectively of the 
Nehru Committee (as stated above) :— 

(To III (a)) 

* Provided that the question of communal representation will be 
open for reconsideration if so desired by any community after work¬ 
ing the recommended system for 10 years.’ 

(To IV) 

* Provided that the question will be open for reconsideration after 
the expiration of that period if so desired by any community.* 

The Lucknow Conference also made some recommendations in 
regard to Sind and Baluchistan.— Ibid. 

a The Sikhs in the Punjab were 'also not unanimous in their support 
of the recommendations of the Nehru Committee on the question 
of communal representation. 
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the landed aristocracy, commerce and industry, etc. . . . 

Though the representation of special interests is 
ST* not so as the representation of commu- 
Special nities, it is certainly undemocratic in character. 
Interests. principle of representation should be 

territorial, and not communal, religious, social, economic, 
or professional. The separate representation of interests 
has led to the introduction of the principle of plural voting 
into our electoral system. Under the existing electoral 
rules, though a person cannot vote at any general election 
in more than one general constituency, such person can 
vote in a number of special constituencies if he (or she) 
possesses the requisite qualifications in respect of them. 
Besides, such representation creates an unwholesome 
division of interests in the legislature. ‘A system of class 
representation or representation of interests,* says Prof. 
Garner, 1 ‘ would tend to lower the character of the legisla¬ 
ture, since each member would in some measure be the 
exclusive representative of particular interests or opinions 
rather than the representative of the interests of the state 
as a whole. A legislative assembly composed of so many 
elements would tend to become a debating society instead 
of a law-making body, and its efficiency would be diminished 
in proportion to the number and variety of interests 
represented. . . . Finally, the organization of the electorate 
upon the basis of class distinctions, whether economic, 
social, or professional, would inevitably tend to multiply 
artificial distinctions, divide the population into groups, 
array each against the others, and accentuate class 
antagonism generally.* 2 


1 Introduction to Political Science , pp. 473*74. 

2 Another distinguished authority says— 

‘Though it is the aim of the representative system to secure 
intelligent concern for the special needs of different classes and 
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There is a further reason for our objection to the 
principle of the representation of special interests. 
Let us first take the case of landholders. They are, as 
the authors of the Joint Report 1 rightly say, ‘the 
natural and acknowledged leaders in country areas'. Besides, 
‘they start with considferable advantages inasmuch as 
they have command both of means and position.' 2 There is 
no justification for their ‘ special representation through 
electorates composed of their own class,' as they are, 
because of their position, influence and education, mostly 
successful in electoral contests in general constituencies. 3 
This is, to a very large extent, the case also with commer¬ 
cial or industrial magnates. One of the arguments in favour 
of special representation is said to be that the representatives 
of the land-owning or commercial or industrial interests 
exercise a sort of steadying influence 4 in the legislature. 
There may be an element of truth in this argument. But 
we believe that even without any special representation there 
will be no dearth of members in the legislature who will 
both exercise a steadying influence over its deliberations, 
and look after the special interests of commerce or industry, 
or of the landed aristocracy. Moreover, when the services 


sections, it is hardly desirable that each representative should repre¬ 
sent exclusively one set of particular interests or opinions: we want 
for legislators men of some breadth of view and variety of ideas, 
practised in comparing different claims and judgments and endeavour¬ 
ing to find some compromise that will harmonise them as far as 
possible. . . . Now it certainly seems to me that this is likely to 
be less the case if the community is not locally divided for electoral 
purposes.’—Sidgwick, The Elements of Politics (1908), p. 395. 

1 Para. 147. 

* Ibid, 

3 Vide the oral evidences of Sir Abdur Rahim and Rao Bahadur 
N.’K. Kelkar (Ex-Minister, Central Provinces) before the Reforms 
Enquiry Committee, 1924, in this connexion.—App. No. 6 to the 
Report of the Reforms Enquiry Committee , 1924. 

4 See Section 68 of the Report of the Reforms Enquiry Cotn- 
mittee, 1924. 
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of any persons having special knowledge based upon 
practical experience, may be considered necessary in con¬ 
nection with a Bill introduced or proposed to be introduced, 
such persons may temporarily be nominated to the legislature 
concerned, and be vested, in relation to the Bill and for 
the period for which they may be nominated, with all the 
rights of members of the legislature. Provision 1 for such 
nomination may be made in the constitution. This will 
meet the particular plea for the representation of special 
interests, namely, the necessity of the supply of expert or 
technical knowledge in connexion with a proposed piece of 
legislation affecting them. 

It should, however, be noted here that it would be 
difficult to abolish the representation of special interests 
so long as communal representation would continue to be a 
feature of our electoral system. 

Finally, though we are opposed to the principle of 
the representation of special interests as undemocratic, we 
are in favour of the maintenance of the existing arrange¬ 
ment by which the interests of University education are 
specially represented. Our reasons are twofold: Those 
Universities in India which are now empowered to send 
representatives to the provincial Legislative Councils 
do not look to the interest of any particular class or 
community; and, secondly, as Universities in India have 
to depend nowadays largely on financial support by the 
Government they should have their special spokesmen on 
the Councils. 

The last feature we propose to discuss in connection with 
our electoral system is the restricted nature of the present 
franchise. This is one of the great defects of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Reforms. In 1926, out of a total population 
of about 247 millions inhabiting British India, only 

1 There is such a provision even now in proviso ( b ) to Section 72A 
of the Act. 
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8,258,723 persons 1 were entitled to vote for elections to 
Governors’ Legislative Councils. In the same year the 
total number of electors 2 for the Legislative Assembly was 
only 1,125,602; and that 3 for the Council of State in 1925 
was only 32,126. Generally speaking, the franchise is based 
on a property qualification which is rather high for a poor 
country like India, and this is the chief reason why the 
number of persons who have been granted the right to vote 
is so small in relation to the total population of British 
India. The electoral rules made under the Government of 
India Act are responsible for this state of affairs. Under 
the existing electoral rules, a graduate of a University is 
not qualified to be an elector for the University constitu¬ 
ency simply as a graduate. To be so qualified he must be 
a graduate of not less than seven years’ standing. As a 
result, many graduates holding responsible positions are 
deprived of the right to vote. One fails to find any adequate 
justification for such restrictive rules. 

In the new scheme of Reforms, now under consideration, 
provision should be made for such a wide extension of the 
franchise as to make the nearest possible approach to 
adult suffrage. 4 It is not at all desirable that political 
authority should pass from the hands of the British bureau¬ 
cracy into those of an Indian oligarchy. The extension 
of the suffrage is necessary for the protection of the 
interests of the masses in our country. As John Stuart 
Mill 5 has said in another connexion, all human beings 

1 S ze East India (Constitutional Reforms — Elections), Cmd. 2923 
<1927); also see the Simon Report, vol. i, pp. 190-202. 

In Bengal the total number of electors in 1926 was as follows :— 
1,184,784 for the Provincial Council: 

224,177 for the Legislative Assembly ; and 
2,393 for the Council of State.— Ibid. 

See ibid also.for other provinces. 

2 East India (Constitutional Reforms—Elections), Cmd. 2923 (1927). 

* Ibid. 

2 See in this connexion the Report of the Indian Franchise Com¬ 
mittee (1932). 

a Representative Government , ch. viii. 
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have the same interest in good government; the welfare 
of all is alike affected by it, and they have equal need of a 
voice in it to secure their share of its benefits. 1 2 Again, 
men, as well as women, do not need political nghts in order 
that they may govern, but in order that they may not be 
misgoverned. 3 Besides, the enfranchisement of our masses 
will create in them a new sense of self-respect and a new 
consciousness of power. Moreover, it will be a potent 
instrument of their political education. As Mill 3 further 
says, among the foremost benefits of free government 
is that education of the intelligence and of the sentiments 
which is carried down to the very lowest ranks of the people 
when they are called to take a part in acts which directly 
affect the great interests of their country. It may be that, 
at the beginning, many voters will find themselves 4 cajoled, 
or bought, or coerced into voting in a way * that will do 
themselves no good. But it will not be very long before 
they will realize their power and use it to their best advan¬ 
tage. It should be borne in mind that 1 the habit of con¬ 
sidering political issues as issues to be decided by a man's 
own judgment, of realizing the value of the proper use 
of a vote, ... of judging candidates with regard to their 
fitness to represent the elector's views \ and of holding 


1 He also says :— 

‘ Every one is degraded, whether aware of it or not, when other 
people, without consulting him, take upon themselves unlimited 
power to regulate his destiny. And even in a much more improved 
state than the human mind has ever yet reached, it is not in nature 
that they who are thus disposed of should meet with as fair play as 
those who have a voice. Rulers and ruling classes are under a 
necessity of considering the interests and wishes of those who have 
the suffrage ; but of those wht. are excluded, it is in their option 
whether they will do so or not, and, however honestly disposed, 
they are in general too fully occupied with things which they must 
attend to, to have much room in their thoughts for anything which 
they can with impunity disregard .'—Representative Government , 
ch. viii. 

2 Representative Government , ch. viii. 

3 Ibid. 


11 
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representatives effectively to account, 1 can be acquired 
by any people by constant and increasing exercise. As 
Mr. Curtis 2 said, while discussing the defects of the 
electoral system prevailing in our country before the 
introduction of the Reforms, ‘ wisdom can only be learned 
in the school of responsibility. It can only be taught by 
leaving men to suffer by the results of the things which 
they themselves do ; still more, by the results of the things 
which they leave undone.' The character of political 
institutions reacts, 3 even the authors of the Joint Report 
have themselves admitted, upon the character of the people 
and the exercise of responsibility calls forth the capacity 
for it. Furthermore, free institutions have the faculty 
of reacting on the adverse conditions in which the start 
has to be made. 4 As a proof of this we may say that if one 
witnessed, or took part in, any of the elections held during 
the last few years to the central, provincial or local repre¬ 
sentative bodies, one would be in a position to bear 
testimony to the 1 keen interest and political wisdom displayed 
by our so-called illiterate and unenlightened masses. The 
Reforms Enquiry Committee has also observed : 5 

* The existing electorate has been characterized as 
illiterate and untrained, though we have received evidence 
to the effect that the electors are able at present to under¬ 
stand broad issues which is their main function and to 
choose the candidate who in their opinion will serve them 
best .... The percentage of electors (generally more 
than 40 per cent.) who voted in the contested general 
constituencies at the last general election (in 1923) was, 
we consider, having regard to all the circumstances, satis¬ 
factory, and in that respect a great advance on the first 

1 See Joint Report , paras. 263-64. 

* Letters to the People of India on Responsible Government , p. 17. 

3 See Joint Report , para. 130. 

4 Joint Report, para. 153. 

5 Majority Report , paras. 57 and 62. 
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general election/ At the last two general elections to the 
provincial legislative Councils, the percentages of votes 
polled to the number of electors in the contested constitu¬ 
encies were 1 as shown below:— 



Percentage at the 

Percentage at the 

Legislative Council. 

general election 

general election 

of 1923. 

of 1926. 

Madras 

36*3 

48*29 

Bombay 

48 2 

40*55 

Bengal 

39*0 

39*25 

United Provinces 

33*0 

50*2 

Punjab 

49*3 

51*42 

Bihar & Orissa 

52*2 

60*54 

Central Provinces & Berar. 

57*7 

61*9 

Assam 

42*1 

44*17 

Average of 8 provinces ... 

44*725 

49*54 


It may also be mentioned here that the corresponding 
figures for the Legislative Assembly 2 were 41-9 (in 1923) 
and 48-07 (in 1926). 

Regard being had to the fact that the Reforms had only 
been worked for six years, the percentages of votes 

1 See East India (Constitutional Reforms— Elections') y Cmd. 2923 
(1927). Also see the Lothian Report, p. 30. 

In the second general election to the Burma Legislative Council 
held in 1925, the percentage in question was 16. “ But the case of 
Btprma is different from the rest of British India. 

2 Vide East India(Constitutional Reforms—Elections), Cmd. 2923 
(1927). 

The provincial percentages of votes polled in 1926 to the number 
of electors in the contested constituencies for the Legislative Assembly 
were as follows: 

Madras 48*44 Assam 54*25 

Bombay 46*18 Burma 13*77 

Bengal 42*12 Delhi 65*0 

United Provinces 51*76 Ajmer-Merwara 66*42 

Punjab 62.79 

Bihar and Orissa 52*57 
C. P. and Berar 75*2 
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polled ia 1926 to the number of electors in the contested 
constituencies, as pointed out above, were not very 
unsatisfactory. If it is argued, however, against the further 
extension of the suffrage that many of those who will be 
enfranchised either will not exercise the vote at all or will 
exercise it at the bidding of others, our reply will be in the 
words of Mill 1 uttered in another connexion— 4 If it be so, 
so let it be. If they think for themselves, great good will 
be done, and if they do not, no harm. It is a benefit to 
human beings to take off their fetters even if they do not 
desire to walk.* 

There is one other possible argument to consider against 
the extension of the franchise as suggested by us. It may 
be urged that 1 universal teaching must precede universal 
enfranchisement.’ But we believe that in the peculiar 
circumstances of India it is universal franchise that will 
perforce lead to universal teaching. After the extension 
of the franchise the need will be keenly felt by all, to 
quote the celebrated phrase of Robert Lowe, 2 of educating 
4 our future masters. 1 Even in England the Elementary 
Education Act of 1870, as supplemented by the Elementary 
Education Acts of 1876 and 1880, which provided 3 for a 
compulsory national system of elementary education, had 
been preceded by the extension of the suffrage under the 
Reform Acts of 1832 and 1867. And it was only after the 
further extension of the franchise there under the Repre¬ 
sentation of the People Act 1884, that elementary 
education, already rendered compulsory, became free 4 
under the Elementary Education Act of 1891. 

1 Representative Government , ch. viii. 

3 Sidney Low and Sanders, The Political History of England , 
vol. xii, p. 207. 

3 Hfenry Craik, The State in its Relation to Education , clis. v-vii; 
also Ransome, History of England , pp. 1010-1011. 

* Sidney Low and Sanders, The Political History of England , 
vol. xii, p. 414. 
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For three years from 1910 the late Mr. Gopal Krishna 
Gokhale had fought 1 hard, though in vain, for the 
introduction of free and compulsory elementary education 
into our country ; and what has been the result t ‘ In 1921/ 
according to an official report, 2 * out of a total population 
of 247 millions in British India, only 22*6 millions were 
literate/ and in 1926-27 only ‘ 7-8 million pupils, or 21*03 
per cent, of the population, of school-going age, were under¬ 
going primary education/ 4 It must be evident/ says the 
same official report, * that the amount of literacy among the 
common people is practically negligible.’ And this fact 
will be used as an argument against any wide extension of 
the franchise. 3 We have no doubt that once the suffrage is 
extended as suggested by us, the process of universalization 
of education will be accelerated, and before long ‘ the 
greatest weakness of the present educational situation/ 
namely, 4 the widespread illiteracy of the masses * will be 
removed. Otherwise, we shall have to wait for decades to 
achieve the same object. 

Apart from what we have said above, there is another 
aspect of the question to be considered. Literacy should 
not be regarded as the only test of the political intelligence 
or capacity of a people; and we fully agree with the 
Nehru Committee 4 when it says that ‘ political experience 
can only be acquired by an active participation in political 
institutions and does not entirely depend upon literacy’. 
We may further add that during the last seventeen, years there 
have occurred many events in India and abroad which have 
awakened the political consciousness of our masses to an 
extraordinary degree. 

1 Vide Speeches of Gokhale , 3rd ed., Natesan & Co., Madras. 

* India in 1926-27 by J. Coatman, ch. viii. 

3 See in this connexion pp. 93-94 of the Report of the Nehru 
Committee. 

4 See Ibid . 
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In concluding this subject we may say that if a choice is 
to be made between the further continuation of communal 
electorates with all their attendant evils and the introduction 
of adult suffrage into our country at this stage, we should 
prefer the latter to the former. This may necessitate, just 
at the outset, a differential treatment of certain backward 
tracts in our country. If it be so, there should be no 
legitimate objection to it. Even now some parts of British 
India are differently treated from the rest of the country 
under section 52A (2) of the Act. 



CHAPTER XII 

ELECTORAL PROCEDURE AND MEMBERSHIP 1 

Notification for elections—Nomination of candidates—Deposit on 
nomination—Death of a candidate before poll—Procedure at elec- 
tion—Regulations regarding the conduct of elections—The Returning 
Officer and the Presiding Officer—Multiple elections—The taking 
of oath—Vacation of seat—Election Agents—Return of election 
expenses—Maximum scale of election expenses—Accounts of Agents. 

Election offences—Bribery—Treating—Undue influence—Person¬ 
ation-Publication of false statements—Unauthorized expenditure— 
Other minor corrupt practices—Hiring and using of public convey¬ 
ances—Hiring of liquor shops, etc.—The election petition and 
election court—Contents of petition—Deposit of security—With¬ 
drawal of petition—Grounds for declaring election void—Report of 
Election Commissioners and procedure thereon—Other consequences 
of more serious election offences—Corrupt practices at the last two 
elections. 

All elections, whether general elections on the expiration 

of the duration of a legislative body or on its 

« Not LVff tion dissolution, or by-elections for filling casual 
i or eiec- . , , 

lions. vacancies, are held m pursuance of notifications 

by the Government in the Gazette. 8 In these 

notifications the Governor-General, in the case of elections 

to either Chamber of the Indian Legislature, or the 

Governor, in the case of elections to a Legislative Council, 

calls upon the constituencies concerned to elect members 

in accordance with the Electoral Rules, within such time as 

may be prescribed by the notifications. It is provided, 

1 Electoral Rules, Parts IV, VI and VII. These rules are common 
to all legislative bodies in India and are identically numbered. 

* Electoral Rule 27. 

The Gazette here means the Gazette of India or a provincial 
Gazette, as the case may be. 
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however, that if the Governor-General or the Governor, as 
the case may be, thinks fit, such notifications may also be 
issued at any time not being more than three months before 
the date on which the duration of a legislative body will 
expire in the ordinary course of events. 

Any person may be nominated as a candidate for election 
in any constituency for which he is eligible for 
Nomination election. 1 

dates? 41 " The lp ca * Government of each province ap¬ 
points for each constituency (a) a date, within 
fourteen days after the date of the notification calling upon 
the constituency to elect a member, for the nomination of 
candidates; (£) another date, within seven days after the 
first-mentioned date, for the 1 scrutiny of nominations ’; 
arid (ic ) a further date or dates for the taking of a poll, if 
necessary. a 

On or before the date appointed for the nomination of 
candidates, each candidate must, 3 either personally or by 
his proposer and seconder together, deliver to the Return¬ 
ing Officer or to some other authorized person a duly filled- 
in nomination paper 4 subscribed by the candidate himself 5 
as signifying his assent to the nomination and by the 
proposer and seconder who must be registered electors of 
the constituency. All nomination papers must be delivered 
between 11 a.m. and 3 p.m. and any such paper which is not 
delivered before 3 p.m. on the day appointed for the 

1 Electoral Rule 11 (1). 

• Ibid 11 (2). 

3 Ibid., 11 (3). 

* A copy of the form of nomination paper is given on pp. 189-90 
of this book. Nomination papers are supplied by the Returning 
Officer * to any elector who may apply for the same on the proper 
date.*—Hammond, The Indian Candidate and the Returning Officer , 

p. 100. 

3 1 The nomination paper must bear the candidate’s signature, 
which may cause difficulty if the prospective candidate is out of India. 
This can be met by the candidate leaving behind him before he goes 
two or three signed nomination papers .'—Ibid., p. 39. 
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nomination of candidates will be rejected. 1 Every nomina¬ 
tion paper to be delivered must be accompanied by a 
written declaration by the candidate to the effect that he 
has already appointed or does thereby appoint as bis 
election agent for the election either himself or some one 
other person who is eligible for such appointment and who 
must be named in the declaration; unless this is dene, the 
nomination of a candidate is not complete. 2 The Return¬ 
ing Officer or any other authorized person must, on 
receiving a nomination paper, inform the person or persons 
delivering the same of the date, hour and place appointed 
for the scrutiny of nominations. 3 He must, besides, put 
up in some conspicuous place in his office a notice of the 
nomination, containing descriptions both of the candidate 
and of the persons who have signed the nomination paper 
as proposer and seconder. 

A candidate may withdraw his candidature by giving 
notice by 3 pan. on the day following that appointed for 
the scrutiny of nominations. He will not be allowed, if 
he has once withdrawn his candidature, to cancel the with¬ 
drawal or to be renominated’ as a candidate for the same 
election. 4 

On or before the date appointed for the nomination, each 
candidate must deposit or cause to be deposited 

nom°ina-° n R eturn * n £ Officer the sum of five 

tion. hundred rupees or two hundred and fifty rupees, 

1 in cash or in Government promissory notes of 
equal value at the market rate of the day ’, according as he 
is a candidate for either Chamber of the Indian Legislature 
or for a Governor's Legislative Council. No nomination 
will be valid unless such deposit has been made. 5 

1 Electoral Rule 11 (3) and (6). 2 Ibid., 11 (5). 

3 Ibid., 11 (7). * * Ibid., 1 1(8). 

9 Ibid ., 12 (1). In England a candidate must deposit or cause to be 
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If a candidate withdraws his candidature within the pre¬ 
scribed time or if his nomination is refused, the deposit will 
be returned to the person by whom it was made; and, if 
any candidate dies after the deposit is made, and before the 
poll is commenced, the deposit if made by him, will be 
returned to his legal representative, or, if not made by him, 
will be returned to the person by whom it was made. 1 The 
deposit will be forfeited to the Government if a candidate 
is not elected and if the number of votes obtained by him 
does not exceed, in the case of a constituency returning one 
or two members, one-eighth of the total number of votes 
polled or, in the case of a constituency returning more than 
two members, one-eighth of the number of votes polled, 
divided by the number of members to be elected. 2 The 
number of votes polled is determined, in the case of an 
election by the ordinary method, by counting the number of 
ballot-papers other than the spoilt ones and, in the case of 
an election according to the system of proportional repre¬ 
sentation by means of the single transferable vote, by 
-counting the first preferences in favour of a candidate. 3 

Again, if the seat of an elected candidate is declared 
vacant on account of his failure to take the necessary oath 
of allegiance to the Crown, his deposit money will be 
forfeited to the Government. 4 The deposit will be 
returned, if a candidate is not elected but has secured more 
than one-eighth of the total votes polled or, as the case 
may be, one-eighth of the total votes polled, divided by the 
number of members to be elected. It will also be refunded 
to the candidate who has been elected and who has taken 
the necessary oath of allegiance. 5 


deposited with the Returning Officer the sum of /’ISO; otherwise his 
•candidature will be deemed to be withdrawn. 

1 Electoral Rule 12 (2). 

* Ibid ., 12 (3). The English law on this point is identical. 

3 Ibid., 12 (4). .. - 


4 Ibid., 12 (S). 


3 Ibid., 12 (6). 
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If 9 however, a candidate has been duly nominated at a 
general election in more than one constituency, only one of 
the deposits made by him or on his behalf will be returned, 
and the remainder will be forfeited to the Government. 1 

If a duly nominated candidate dies before the poll, the 
Returning Officer, or any other authorized per- 

Detthofa son, W M have, on being satisfied of the fact of 

candidate 

before poll, the death, to countermand the poll and all pro¬ 
ceedings connected with the particular election 
have to be commenced anew ; but no fresh nomination is 
necessary in the case of a candidate whose nomination 
remained valid at the time of the countermanding of the 
poll. 2 

If the number of candidates who have been duly 
nominated and who have not withdrawn their 
atelcctioV candidature, is greater than the number of 
vacancies, a poll will be taken. If, however, the 
number of such candidates is equal to the number of 
vacancies, all the candidates will be declared to be elected. 
If, on the other hand, the number of such candidates 
is less than the number of vacancies, all the candidates 
will be declared to be elected, and the Governor-General 
or the Governor, as the case may be, will call upon the 
constituency concerned to elect a person (or persons) for 
filling the remaining vacancy (or vacancies) within a 
certain time appointed by him. 3 But if in the last case 
the constituency fails to elect a person (or persons) for 
filling the vacancy (or vacancies) within the prescribed 
time, the Governor-General or the Governor, as the case 
may be, is not bound to call upon it again to elect any 
person (or persons) until such time, if any, as he thinks 
fit. 4 

1 Proviso to Electoral Rule 12 (6). * Electoral Rule 13. 

3 Ibid., 14 (3). 4 Proviso to Electoral Rule 14 (3). 
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Votes are given by ballot, and in general constituencies, 
in person; but the Governor-General in Council 1 or the 
local Government of a province, as the case may be, may 
direct in certain special cases 2 that votes may be given 
othrewise than in person. Voting by proxy is allowed in 
no circumstances. 3 

In * plural-member ’ constituencies each elector has 
as many votes as there are members to be elected, 
but he cannot give more than one vote to any one 
candidate. 4 Votes are counted by, or under the supervision 
of, the Returning Officer, and each candidate, his election 


1 This applies only in the case of elections to the Legislative 
Assembly. The relevant Rule in the case of elections to the Council 
of State is as follows * Votes shall be given by ballot, and no 
votes shall be received by proxy.’—The Council of State Electoral 
Rule 14 (4). 

* Viz., (a) * In the case of any specified general constituency or of 
any specified part of any general constituency, or 

(6) in respect of any person attending at a polling station in 
any constituency under the orders of, or under authority from, the 
Returning Officer of such constituency.’—Electoral Rule 14 (4). 

3 Electoral Rule 14 (4). 

4 Ibid. , 14 (5). 

This is the ordinary Rule, but there are exceptions as follows :— 

(1) In the case of elections to the Bombay Legislative Council, an 
elector is entitled to cumulate all his votes upon one candidate or to 
distribute them among the candidates as he pleases. 

(2) In the case of elections to the Legislative Assembly, an elector 
in the Presidency of Bombay, and, in the case of election to the 
Council of State, an elector of the Bombay non-Muhammadan con¬ 
stituency may cumulate all his votes upon one candidate or distribute 
them among the candidates as he pleases. 

(3) Elections must be conducted according to the principle of 
proportional representation by means of the single transferable vote in 
the case of— 

( a) the Madras non-Muhammadan constituency for the Council 
of State; 

(£) the Bengal European constituency for the Legislative 
Assembly; and 

(c) the Presidency and Burdwan (European) constituency for 
the Bengal Legislative Council. 

In the last cases (3) votes are given in accordance with regulations 
made in that behalf by the Governor-General in Council or the Bengal' 
Government, as the case may be. 
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agent and his authorized representative have a right to be 
present at the time of counting. 1 

As soon as the counting of votes is completed, the 
Returning Officer declares the candidate or the candidates, 
as the case may be, to whom the largest number of votes 
has been given, to be elected. 2 The rule in the case of a 
tie is rather interesting. If an equality of votes exists 
between candidates and the addition of one vote entitles 
any of the candidates to be elected, the determination of 
the person or persons to whom such an additional vote is 
deemed to have been given is made by lot in the presence 
of the Returning officer and in such manner as he directs. 3 
The Returning Officer reports without delay the result of 
the election to the Secretary to the provincial Legislative 
Council or to the Secretary to the Government of India in the 
Legislative Department, as the case may be. The name or 
names of the successful candidate or candidates are then 
published in the Gazette. 4 

The local Government of each province has been 

empowered to make regulations 5 providing— 

regarding 11 * (1) for the scrutiny of nominations, for the 

the conduct manner in which such scrutiny is to be conducted 
of elections. , . ... 

and the circumstances m which any person may 

be present or may enter objections; 

(2) for the appointment in each constituency of a 
Returning Officer and for his powers and duties, and for 
the performance by other persons of any power or duty of 
the Returning Officer; 

(3) in the case of general constituencies, for the 

1 Electoral Rule 14 (6). 2 Ibid., 14 (7). 

3 Ibid., 14 (8). 4 Ibid., 14 (9). 

9 Electoral Rule 15. Unlike the Electoral Rules, these provincial 
regulations vary from province to province except in respect of 
essential matters. 

For the Bengal Regulations see The Bengal Legislative Council 
Manual, 1927. 
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division of the constituencies into polling areas for the 
convenience of electors, and for the creation of polling 
stations for these areas : 

(4) for the appointment of officers to preside at polling 
stations, and for the duties of such officers; 

(5) for the checking of voters by reference to the 
electoral roll; 

(6) for the manner in which votes are to be given and,, 
in particular, for the case of illiterate voter or voters under 
physical or other disability ; 

(7) for the procedure to be followed when persons 
represent themselves to be electors after other persons 
have voted as such electors ; 

(8) for the scrutiny of votes ; 

(9) for the safe custody of ballot papers and other 
election papers and for the inspection and production of 
such papers; and 

(10) for such other purposes connected with the conduct 
of elections as it thinks necessary. 

These regulations must not be in any way inconsistent 
with any Electoral Rule. They apply not only to the local 
Legislative Council, but, so far as the particular province 
is concerned, to either Chamber of the Indian Legislature 
as well, unless the Governor-General in Council gives 
different directions 1 regarding their application to the latter 
case. Similar regulations in force in the Punjab will, as 
far as they are applicable, be in force in the province of 
Delhi; and similar regulations in force in the United 
Provinces will, as far as they are applicable, be in force in 
the province of Ajmer-Merwara. 

In the preceding pages we have stated in a way the 
functions of the Returning officer in the conduct and 
management of an election. He is, to quote a writer, * the 


1 See Note B on page 191 in this connexion. 
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pivot on which the election revolves from the date of the 
nomination to the declaration of the result.* 1 
log Officer" He receives nomination papers, examines them 
and the and decides all objections which may be made to 
Officer. 11 * any nomination paper. He may accept a nomina¬ 
tion or refuse it, as the Electoral Rules may seem 
to him to warrant in the circumstances of the case. This 
is one of his most important functions in connection with 
an election. He must satisfy himself that a candidate is 
not ineligible on any ground. 2 An error of judgment on 
his part at this stage can only be rectified by an elec¬ 
tion petition later, entailing unnecessary trouble and 
expenditure. He must endorse on each nomination paper 
his decision accepting or rejecting the same. Votes are 
counted by him or under his supervision. He declares 
the result of an election and reports it to the proper 
authorities. In some provinces it is he who selects for 
each constituency as many polling stations as he thinks 
necessary and appoints a Presiding Officer for each polling 
station and Polling Officers to assist the latter. 3 

The Presiding Officer must maintain order at the polling 
station, see that the election is fairly conducted, regulate 
the number of electors to be admitted at one time, and 
exclude all other persons except the Polling Officers, 
the candidates, one agent of each candidate, the 
police or other public servants on duty, and such persons 

1 Indian Election Guide (The Statesman Press) by I. C. S., p. 25. 
Hammond also says— 

‘ The Returning Officer is the person mainly responsible for the 
conduct of the actual election. It is to him that candidates and 
election agents should look for instructions and advice; it is before 
him that objections can be lodged as to the validity of votes, or com¬ 
plaints as to personation and undue influence or other corrupt 
practices .*— The Indian Candidate and Returning Officer , p. 107. 
The functions of the Returning Officer have been well discussed in 
this book. 

8 lbid. % p. 101. 

3 E.g., in Bengal and Bihar and Orissa. 
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as may be admitted for the purpose of identifying the 
electors. 

When a person presents himself to vote, the Presiding 
Officer has the right to, and must, if so required by a 
candidate or his agent, put questions to him regarding his 
identity or his right to vote. 

As soon as possible after the close of the poll, the 
Presiding Officer of each polling station must, in the 
presence of the candidates or their polling agents, seal 
with his own seal and the seal of such candidates or agents 
as may desire to affix their seal, each ballot box used at the 
station and the packets of unused, 1 spoilt * or * tendered 
ballot papers* and send them all, generally , 1 to the 
Returning Officer, with a statement showing the number of 
ballot papers entrusted to him and accounting for them 
under the heads of 4 ballot papers in the ballot box,* 
4 unused,* 4 spoilt * and 4 tendered ballot papers ,* 2 etc. 

If any person is elected by a constituency of a Governor’s 
Legislative Council as well as by a constituency 
elections. either Chamber of the Indian Legislature, 

the election of such person to the Governor’s 
Legislative Council will be void and the Governor will call 
upon the constituency concerned to elect another person . 3 

If a person is elected by more than one constituency 
either in the same province or in different provinces, he 
will have to choose within seven days of the publication of 
the result of the later or the latest of such elections, 
according as he has been elected by two or more than two 
constituencies, for which of these constituencies he will serve 
and then inform the relevant authorities of his choice which 
must be final . 4 When any such choice has been made, the 

1 In some provinces they are sent to such person or place as the 
District Collector directs. 

2 See Note A on pp. 190-91. 

4 Ibid . 


3 Electoral Rule 16. 
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Governor-General or the Governor, as the case may be, 
will call upon the constituency or the constituencies for 
which he has not chosen to serve, to elect another person or 
persons in his place. If, however, he fails to make the 
required choice within the seven days, his election will be 
void and the Governor-General or the Governor, as the case 
may be, will call upon the constituency or the constituencies 
concerned to elect another person or persons. 1 

Every person who is elected or nominated to be a 
member of a legislative body must, before 
of 1 oath. taking his seat, make, at a meeting of the 
legislative body, an oath or affirmation of his 
allegiance to the Crown as follows 2 :— 

4 1* A.B., having been a member of this 

body (i.e. Council or Assembly) do solemnly swear (or 
affirm) that I will be faithful and bear true allegiance to 
His Majesty the King-Emperor of India, his heirs and 
successors, and that I will faithfully discharge the duty 
upon which I am about to enter. * 

If any person having been elected or nominated (i) 
subsequently becomes subject to any of the 
scat ^ 00 ° f disabilities under the Electoral Rules, which 
disqualify a person for membership of any 
legislative body, or (ii) fyils to ‘ make the oath or affirma¬ 
tion,’ as described in the previous paragraph, within such 
time as the Governor-General or the Governor considers 
reasonable, the Governor-General or the Governor, as the 
case may be, must, unless the disqualification has been 
removed 3 in his favour, declare his seat to be vacant. 4 

An official is not qualified for election as a member of 
either Chamber of the Indian Legislature or of a local 
Legislative Council; and if any non-official member of 

1 Electoral Rule 16. 8 /did., 24. 

3 Possible only in the first case. 4 ibid., 25. 

12 
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either Chamber of the Indian Legislature or of a local 
Legislative Council, whether elected or nominated, accepts 
any office in the service of the Crown in India, his seat on 
the Chamber or on the Council, as the case may be, becomes 
vacant. But a Minister is not to be deemed an official and 
a person will not be deemed to accept office on appointment 
as a Minister. 1 ‘There is no rule/ says Mr. Hammond, 
• requiring a Minister to resign office before offering him¬ 
self as a candidate for re-election, and in the Habiganj 
South case the (Election) Commissioners held the opinion 
that the Minister committed no irregularity in choosing to 
remain in office while conducting his election campaign.’ 2 

A nominated or elected member 3 of either Chamber of 
the Indian Legislature or of a local Legislative Council 
may resign his office to the Governor-General or to the 
Governor, 4 as the case may be, and on the acceptance of 
the resignation the office will become vacant. And if for 
a period'of two consecutive months any such member is 
absent from India or unable to attend to the duties of his 
office, the Governor-General or the Governor, 5 as the case 
may be, may declare, by notification published in the 
Government Gazette, * that the seat in council of that member 
has become vacant \ 6 

If an elected member of one Chamber of the Indian Legisla¬ 
ture becomes a member of the other Chamber, he will there¬ 
upon cease to be a member of the first-mentioned Chamber. 7 

If, however, any person is elected a member of both 
Chambers of the Indian Legislature, he will, before taking 

1 Sections 63E (1) and 80B of the Act. 

8 The Indian Candidate and Returning Officer , Addenda and 
Corrigenda. 

3 Section 93 (1) of the Act. 

4 Or to the Lieutenant-Governor or Chief Commissioner in the 
case of a Lieutenant-Governorship or Chief Commissionership. 

3 Or the Lieutenant-Governor or Chief Commissioner. 

• Section 93 (2) of the Act. 

7 Section 63E (2) of the Act. 
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his seat in either Chamber, have to signify in writing the 
Chamber of which he wishes to be a member, and there¬ 
upon his seat in the other Chamber will become vacant. 1 

We have stated before that every candidate must appoint, 
as his election agent, either himself or some one 
Election e i se w ho is not disqualified for such appoint- 

Agents. ment under the Electoral Rules. 2 * The necessity 

for selecting the right person for this office cannot be too 
strongly emphasized. ‘ The class of persons selected for 
this duty \ says President Lowell in another connexion, ‘ is 
not only a matter of great importance to the candidate, but 
upon it depends also in large measure the purity of elec¬ 
tions. 1 3 The candidate may cancel the appointment of his 
election agent; but, if he does so, he must inform the officer 
receiving nominations, of this fact. In the event of such a 
cancellation or of the death of his agent, the candidate 
must immediately appoint another election agent and 
declare his name in writing to the said officer. 4 

In order to prevent extravagance and to minimize the 
possibility of corrupt practices at elections, 
election 0 * stringent rules have been framed regarding 

expenses. expenses to be incurred in connection with an 

election. These rules have prescribed the 
objects of election expenses and also provided for the 
fixation of their maximum scales at different elections. 
Within thirty-five days of the publication of the result of 
an election, there must be submitted to Ihe Returning 
Officer in respect of each candidate for election a return, 

1 Section 63E (3) of the Act. 

* Vide Sub-rules (3) and (4) of Electoral Rule 5 and also Electoral 
Rule 17. The disqualification referred to may arise from the 
commission of a corrupt practice or from the failure to lodge a 
prescribed return of election expenses, or from having lodged a 
return which is found to be false in any material particular. 

9 The Government of England , vol. i, p. 229. 

4 Electoral Rule 18. 
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in a prescribed form, of his election expenses. 1 Every such 
Tetum, which must be signed both by the candidate and his 
election agent, must contain a statement of all payments 
made by the candidate or his election agent or by any person 
acting on his behalf, for expenses incurred on account of the 
conduct and management of the election, and a further 
statement of all unpaid claims in respect of such expenses 
of which he or his election agent has knowledge. 2 

Schedule IV to the Electoral Rules enumerates the objects 
for which expenses may be legally incurred. Briefly 
speaking, they are as follows:— 

(1) the personal expenditure of the candidate incurred 
or paid by him or his election agent in connection with his 
candidature; 

(2) the total amount of the pay of each person employed 
as an agent, clerk or messenger ; 

(3) the travelling expenses and any other expenses on 
account of agents, clerks, messengers and other persons, 

* whether in receipt of salary or not; 

(4) the cost whether paid or incurred of— 

(a) printing, (0) advertising, (c) stationery, 
0 d) postage, ( c ) telegrams and (/) rooms 
hired either for public meetings or as 
Committee rooms; and 

(5) any other miscellaneous expenses. 

The return must be accompanied by declarations 3 both 
by the candidate and his election agent, in which they must 
solemnly affirm before a Magistrate that, to the best of 
their knowledge and belief, the statement of election 
expenses contained in the return is true, and that no other 
expenses whatsoever have, to their knowledge or belief, been 
incurred in connexion with the candidature. 4 If a candidate 


* Electoral Rule 19 (1). 
3 Ibid ., 19 (3). 


* Ibid., 19(2). 

3 Ibid., 19(3), Schedule IV. 
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is, on account of his absence from India, unable to sign the 
return of election expenses and to make the required 
declaration within the prescribed time, it must be signed and 
submitted by his election agent only, who will have to make 
a declaration as stated above; but within fourteen days of 
his return to India, the candidate must himself make, in a 
special form, a declaration on oath before a Magistrate 
regarding his election expenses. 1 

As soon as possible after a return has been submitted 
and the necessary declarations in respect thereof have been 
made, the Returning Officer must put up in some conspicu¬ 
ous place in his office, and also publish in the local Gazette, 
a notice of the date on which the return and the decla¬ 
rations have been lodged, and of the time and place 
at which they can be inspected. Any person is, on pay¬ 
ment of a fee of one rupee, entitled to inspect any such 
return or declarations and, on payment of such fee as the 
local Government may prescribe, to obtain a copy or copies. 
thereof or of any part thereof. 2 

The Governor-General in Council may fix maximum 
scales of election expenses and prescribe the 
number and descriptions of persons who may be 
lawfully employed for payment in connection with 
any election held under the Electoral Rules. 3 

Every election agent must, for each election for which 
he is appointed an agent, keep separate and 
agents! 8 ° regular books of account in which the particulars 
of all expenditure in connection with the election 
must be entered.* 

Rules have been framed under the Government of India 
Act for the final decision of doubts and disputes as to the 
validity of an election. 5 They have been supplemented 

1 Electoral Rule 19 (4). 

9 Ibid., 20 (1) and (2). 

* Electoral Rules, Part VII. 


Maximum 
scale of 
election 
expenses. 


* Ibid., 19 (5). 

♦ Ibid., 21. 
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Bribery. 


by a special legislation 1 providing for the criminal punish¬ 
ment of certain acts which directly or indirectly 

Election interfere with the purity of elections, thus bring- 
offences. . . ^ . , . , . , , 

mg election offences within the purview of the 

general law of the land. These acts are known as mal¬ 
practices in connection with elections. They are bribery, 
treating, undue influence or personation at an election, 
false statements or illegal payments in connection with an 
election, and the failure to keep election accounts. A 
candidate found guilty of a grave malpractice in connection 
with an election may not only lose his seat in the legislature 
and be deprived of his electoral rights for five years, but 
may also be criminally punished. 

Bribery at elections consists in 2 ‘ a gift, offer or promise 
by a candidate or his agent, or by any other 
person with the connivance of a candidate or 
his agent, of any gratifications (including all forms of 
entertainment and all forms of employment for reward) to 
any person whomsoever with the object of inducing directly 
or indirectly— 

(1) a person to stand or not to stand as, or to withdraw 

from being, a candidate, or 

(2) an elector to vote or refrain from voting at an 

election, 

or as a reward to 

(1) * a person for having so stood or not stood or for 

having withdrawn his candidature, or 

(2) an elector for having voted or refrained from 

voting.’ 

The acceptance by a person of any gratification either 
for himself or for any other person as a reward for exercis¬ 
ing any electoral right or for inducing or attempting to 


1 Vide The Indian Elections Offences and Inquiries Act, 1920 : Act 
No. 39 of 1920. 

* Schedule V to Electoral Rules, Part I, Clause 1. 
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induce any other person to exercise any such right also 
-constitutes the offence of bribery. 1 

Treating is a form of bribery. It means ‘the incurring 
in whole or in part by any person of the expense 
Treating. Q £ g i v i ng or providing any food, drink, entertain¬ 
ment or provision to any person with the object of directly 
or indirectly inducing him or any other person to vote or 
refrain from voting or as a reward for having voted or 
refrained from voting.’ 2 In the words of President Lowell, 
the person who treats relies upon the voter’s general sense 
of gratitude. 

It may be noted here that a declaration of public policy or 
a promise of public action by a candidate does not constitute 
an offence. 3 

Undue influence is defined as any direct or indirect 
interference or attempt at interference on the 
taflueiice. P art °f a candidate or his agent or of any other 
person with the connivance of the candidate or 
his agent with the free exercise of one’s electoral right. 

It includes (1) threatening a candidate or a voter or any 
other person in whom the candidate or the voter is interest¬ 
ed with injury of any kind; and (2) inducing or attempting 
to induce a candidate or a voter to believe that he or any 
person in whom he is interested will become or will be 
rendered an object of divine displeasure or spiritual 
censure. 4 If an employer threatens his employees with 
dismissal in the event of their not exercising their electoral 
rights according to his direction, or if a minister of religion 
or a priest holds out threats of excommunication or other 
religious disabilities in order to influence the exercise of 

1 Section 171B (ii) of the Indian Penal Code, chapter IX-A. 

2 Electoral Rule 44 (2), Explanation . Treating ” means that 

form of bribery where the gratification consists in food, drink, 
entertainment, or provision. 9 —Act No. 39 of 1920. 

9 Electoral Rules, Schedule V, Part I, Clause 2 (2). 

4 Ibid ., Clause 2(1). 
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electoral rights by any person, the offence of undue 
influence is committed thereby. 

If any person at an election applies for a voting paper, or 
votes, in the name of any other person, whether 
Personation. or dead, or in a fictitious name, or if he 

having voted once at such election applies at the same 
election for a voting paper in his own name, or if he abets, 
procures or attempts to procure the voting by any person in 
any such way, he commits the offence of personation at an 
election. 1 

The publication of false statements in relation to the 
personal character or conduct of any candidate, 

Publication or relation to his candidature or withdrawal 

off false 

statements, thereof, calculated to prejudice the prospects of 
his election, is a criminal offence. 2 
An unauthorized expenditure by any person in any way 
whatsoever for the purpose of promoting or 
Unauthor. procuring the election of a candidate, or the 
expenditure, failure to keep accounts of expenses incurred in 
connection with an election, comes also within 
the scope of election offences. 3 

The offences of bribery, undue influence and personation 
are punishable with imprisonment of either description 4 for 
a term which may extend to one year, or with fine, or with 
both ; and treating, the publication of false statements, or 
unauthorised expenditure in connection with an election,, 
and the failure to keep election accounts are punishable 
with fine only. All these offences, however, are further 
punishable with the loss of electoral rights for a period 
varying from three to five years. 

Other corrupt practices 3 , punishable simply with the loss 

Section 171D of the Indian Penal Code. 

Electoral Rules, Schedule V, Part I, Clause 4. 

Sections 171H and 171 I of the Indian Penal Code. 

I.e., simple or rigorous. 

Vide Electoral Rules, Schedule V, Parts I and II. 
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of electoral rights for a period varying from three to five 
years, are— 


Other minor 

corrupt 

practices. 


(1) the expenditure on the employment of 
any person in connection with an election in 
excess of the number prescribed therefor by the 
Governor-General in Council; 


(2) the payment on account of the conveyance of any 
elector to or from any place for the purpose of recording 
his vote; 


Hiring and 
using of 
public 
conveyance. 


Hiring of 

llqour 

shops. 

Isskie of 

circulars 

without 

printer’s 

and 

publisher’s 

name 

thereon. 


(3) the hiring, borrowing or using for certain 
purposes in connection with an election of any 
boat, vehicle or animal usually kept for letting on 
hire or for the conveyance of passengers by 
hire 1 ; 

(4) the hiring of liquor shops for the 
purpose of meetings to which electors are 
admitted, or as committee rooms ; 

(5) the issuing of a circular, placard, or 
poster having reference to an election, which 
does not contain the name and address of its 
printer and publisher. 

The validity of an election, when disputed, is 


decided by a specially appointed election tribunal. The 
procedure is as follows: When an election petition, 
by which alone an election can be called in 
petitio^and 1 Question, 2 is duly presented by a candidate or 
election an elector, or by a specially empowered officer 
mmL the Government, the Governor-General or 


the Governor, as the case may be, must appoint 3 as 


1 The hiring of a boat, etc., by an elector for his own conveyance 
to or from the place where the vote is recorded, is not an offence. 

8 Electoral Rule 31. 

3 Ibid., 36 (2) ( a ). 

By the Parliamentary Elections Act, 1868, the Parliamentary 
Elections and Corrupt Practices Act, 1879, and the Supreme Court of 
Judicature Act, 1881, the trial of election petition in England is now 
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Commissioners for the trial of the petition three persons 
who are or have been, or are eligible to be appointed, 
Judges of a High Court, and must appoint one of them 
to be the President, and thereafter the usual course of 
judicial proceedings will follow. 

The petition must contain a brief statement of the 

material facts on which the petitioner relies 

Contents of an d be accompanied by a list, duly signed and 
the petition* - . * 

verified, setting forth full particulars of any 

corrupt practice which he alleges. 1 He may, if he likes, 
besides calling in question the election of the returned 
candidate, claim a declaration that he himself or any other 

candidate has been elected. 2 At the time of the presenta¬ 

tion of the petition, the petitioner, unless he happens to be 
the specially empowered Government Officer, 
Purity 0 * must deposit with it the sum of Rs. 1,000 in 
cash or in Government Promissory Notes of 
equal value as security for the costs of the same. 3 

An election petition may be withdrawn only with the 
permission of the Commissioners or, if an 
o^tidon* 1 a PP^ cat i° n f° r withdrawal is submitted before 
any Commissioner has been appointed, of the 
Gdvemor-General or the Governor, as the case may be. 4 
But no application for withdrawal will be granted if, in the 
opinion of the Governor-General or the Governor or of the 


committed to a tribunal of two judges of the King’s Bench Division 
of the High Court of Justice, selected by the other judges of that 
division. (See Lowell, The Government of England , vol. i, p. 230, 
or E. May’s Parliatnentary Practice , p. 581). The Electoral Rule 
36 (2) (a) under the Government of India Act relating to the 
constitution of election courts, should be so amended as to provide 
for the trial of controverted elections only by (2 or 3) judges of an 
Indian High Court selected by the other judges of the Court. Many 
of the election courts, set up under the existing Rule since the first 
elections under the Reforms, have not been able to inspire public 
confidence in their impartiality on account of their composition. 

1 Electoral Rule 33 (1) and (2). 8 Ibid ., 34. 

* Ibid.,35. '/bid., 39(1).. 
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Commissioners, as the case may be, such application has 
been induced by any illegal bargain or consideration. 1 

If in the opinion of the Commissioners— 

(1) the election of a returned candidate has 
declar?ng f ° r been procured or induced, or the result of the 
election election has been materially influenced, by a 
lroW ‘ corrupt practice, or 

(2) any of the offences like bribery, undue influence, 
personation, publication of false statements and authori¬ 
zation of certain illegal expenses has been committed, or 

(3) the result of the election has been materially 
affected by the improper acceptance or refusal of any 
nomination or of a vote, or by any non-compliance with the 
provisions of the Government of India Act or the Rules 
and Regulations made thereunder, or by any other 
irregularity, or 

(4) the election has not been a free election on account 
of the large number of cases in which undue influence or 
bribery has been exercised or committed, 

the election of the returned candidate shall be void. 2 

But, if the Commissioners are of opinion that in spite of 
all efforts on the part of the returned candidate and his 
election agent, some corrupt practices of trivial and 
unimportant character have been committed, for which the 
candidate or his election agent was in no way responsible, 
they may not declare his election void. 3 

When the trial is over, the Commissioners have to report 


Report of 
the Election 
Commis¬ 
sioners and 
procedure 
thereon. 


whether the returned candidate or any other 
party to the petition who has claimed the seat 
has been duly elected. 4 They will also have to 
state the total amount of costs payable and name 
the persons by and to whom such costs should be 


1 Electoral Rule 39 (4). 
3 Ibid., 44 (2). 


2 Ibid ., 44 (1). 
4 Ibid., 45 (1). 
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paid. 1 The report will have to be forwarded to the Governor- 
General or the Governor, as the case may be, who, on receiv¬ 
ing the same, will issue, in accordance with it, orders which 
will be final. 2 In case of a difference of opinion among the 
Commissioners, the opinion of the majority will prevail. 3 

Where any definite charge is made in an election petition 
of a corrupt practice, the Commissioners must state in their 
report if any such practice has been proved to have been 
committed, and if so, who is, or are, responsible for it and 
what its nature is. 4 


We may note here also that besides the loss of electoral 
Other conse- r ^hts and the infliction of criminal punishments, 
quences of there are other penalties attached to the more 
serious™ serious election offences like bribery, undue 
election influence and personation. A person who has 
offences. been proved guilty of any such malpractices in 
connection with an election is disqualified, unless he has been 
exempted from such disqualification, for five years from— 

(1) 1 being appointed to, or acting in, any judicial 
office; or 

(2) being elected to any office of any local authority, or 
holding or exercising any such office to which no salary is 
attached; or 

(3) being elected, or sitting or voting as a member of 
any local authority ; or 

(4) being appointed, or acting as, a trustee of a public 
trust/ 5 


In spite of all these stringent laws to restrain improper 
conduct at elections, elections held under the 


Corrupt 
practices at 
elections. 


Reforms have not been altogether free from 
corruptions. There have been cases of bribery 


and undue influence. Many members of the 


1 Electoral Rule 45 (2). * Ibid 45 (3). 

8 Ibid., 46. 4 Ibid., 47. 

5 The Indian Elections Offences and Inquiries Act. 1920, Part II, 
Section 13. 
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land-owning class, contesting seats in general constituencies 
in rural areas, allowed their paid servants to conduct 
electoral campaigns in their behalf in such a manner as very 
often interfered with the free exercise of electoral rights 
by their tenantry. The remedy, of course, lies in public 
watchfulness and exposure, but it is often extremely difficult 
to prove a case of corruption against a powerful candidate, 
especially when he happens to be a landlord. The system 
of voting by ballot does undoubtedly act as a great safe¬ 
guard against many otherwise possible corruptions. It is 
hoped, however, that these corruptions will gradually 
disappear with the continued exercise by the people of 
their political rights and a further growth of their civic 
consciousness. 

FORM OF NOMINATION PAPER 

Schedule III, Electoral Rule 11. 

Name of the constituency for which the candidate is 

nominated. 

Name of candidate. 

Father’s name. 

Age. 

Address. 

^Denomination (i.e. community). 

Constituency on the electoral roll of which the candidate is 

registered as an elector... 

tNo. of the candidate in the electoral roll of the constitu¬ 
ency in which he is registered as an elector. 

Name of proposer. 

*Not to be entered in case of a special constituency, 
t Where the electoral roll is sub-divided and separate serial numbers 
are assigned to the electors entered in each sub-division, a description 
of the sub-division in which the name of the person concerned is 
entered must also be given here. 
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tNumber of the proposer in the electoral roll of the 

constituency.* 

Signature of the proposer.. 

Name of the seconder. 

tNumber of the seconder in the electoral roll of the 

constituency. 

Signature of the seconder... 

Declaration by the Candidate 
I hereby declare that I agree to this nomination. 

Date.Signature of the candidate. 

(To be filled in by the Returning Officer or other authorized 

person.) 

Certificate of Delivery 

This nomination paper was delivered to me at my office 
at (date and hour.) Serial No. 

Returning Officer or other authorized person * 
Certificate of Scrutiny 

I have scrutinized the eligibility of the candidate, the 
proposer and seconder, and find that they are respectively 
qualified to stand for election, to propose and to second the 
nomination. 


Returning Officer or other authorized person . 

NOTE A 

* If a person representing himself to be a particular elector named 
on the electoral roll applies for a ballot paper after another person 
has voted as such elector, the applicant shall, after duly answering 

t Where the electoral roll is sub-divided and separate serial numbers 
are assigned to the electors entered in each sub-division, a description 
of the sub-division in which the name of the person concerned is 
entered must also be given here. 
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such questions as the presiding officer may ask, be entitled to mark 
a ballot paper in the same manner as any other voter. Such ballot 
paper ( . , . referred to as a 41 tendered ballot paper ”) shall be 
of a colour different from the other ballot papers, and, instead of 
being put into the ballot box, shall be given to the presiding officer 
and endorsed by him with the name of the voter and his number 
on the electoral roll and the name of the electoral area to which the 
roll relates and shall be set aside in a separate packet and shall not 
be counted by the returning officer.* (See the Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa, Madras and Bombay Electoral Regulations.) 

NOTE B 

If a resolution in favour of the introduction of proportional repre¬ 
sentation is passed by a Provincial Legislative Council or by either 
Chamber of the Indian Legislature after not less than one month’s 
notice has been given of ah intention to move such a resolution, the 
local Government or the Governor-General in Council, as the case 
may be, may introduce for any plural-member constituencies the 
method of election by the single transferable vote, and make all 
necessary regulations for the purpose, and may group together single¬ 
member constituencies so as to make new plural-member constitu¬ 
encies.—Electoral Rule 15. 



CHAPTER XIII 


THE INDIAN LEGISLATURE—ITS PRIVILEGES 
AND POWERS 

Freedom of speech in the Indian Legislature—Limitations on 
debate—Provincial Legislatures and freedom of speech—Powers of 
the Indian Legislature—Assent of the Govern or-General to Bills— 
Power of the Crown to disallow Acts—Extraordinary method of 
legislation—Joint Select Committee on the extraordinary method of 
legislation—Exercise of the extraordinary power of legislation— 
Indian Budget—Non-votable heads of expenditure—Indian non- 
votable expenditure compared with the English Consolidated Fund 
charges—Mr. Ginwala’s resolution about non-votable expenditure— 
Restoration of a reduced or refused demand—Joint Select Committee 
on the 1 restoration power ’—Financial powers of the Parliaments 
of Canada, Australia and the Union of South Africa—Montagu- 
Chelmsford Reforms and the Central Government. 

We have in the preceding pages discussed the nature and 
composition of the Indian legislatures; we shall now 
describe in this and in the following chapter their privileges* 
and powers. 

A member of the Indian Legislature enjoys 2 freedom of 
speech and is not liable to any proceedings in 
speech"?,, 0 * any court for his speech or vote in either Cham- 
the Indian ber, or for anything published in any official 
Legislature. re p 0rt 0 f proceedings of either Chamber. 

1 No salary attaches to the office of member of either Chamber of 
the Indian Legislature , but he is entitled to receive 1 travelling and 
halting * allowances for attendance at its meetings. This is also the 
arrangement in the case of a Governor's Legislative Council. 

Further, members of the Legislative Assembly and of the provincial 
Legislative Councils do not enjoy the designation * Honourable * 
which is enjoyed by the members of the Council of State during 
their tenure of office. But members of the Legislative Assembly and 
of the provincial Legislative Councils are entitled to affix the letters 
M. L. A. and M, L. C. respectively to their names. 

* Section 67 (7) of the Act. 
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He may, therefore, say, subject, of course, to the Rules and 
Standing Orders of the Chamber of which he is a member, 
whatever he thinks fit in debate, and no action can be taken 
against him for libel in any court of law. This freedom of 
speech, to quote the words of Sir Erskine May, 1 is a 
privilege essential to every free Council or Legislature. 

* The fullest and most complete ventilation of every plan, 
object and purpose is,’ says another distinguished writer, 
4 necessary to wise and beneficial legislation. This could 
never be secured if the members should be under the re¬ 
straints imposed by the law of slander and libel upon private 
character. There is no doubt that this privilege may be 
grossly abused, since every word used in debate, and fre¬ 
quently something more, is now reported to the public; 
but the danger to the general welfare from its curtailment is 
far greater than that to individuals from its exercise.’ 2 

But it may be pointed out here that this freedom of 
speech does not mean immunity from any action 
•ondebatcs? whatsoever within the Legislature itself. A 
member may be promptly called to order for 
using unparliamentary expressions. He may even be 
censured by the House to which he belongs and may have 
to offer an explanation or apology to its satisfaction. The 
matter of every speech must be strictly relevant to the 
subject before the House. Besides, he is, under a Stand¬ 
ing Order, 3 forbidden, while speaking, (i) to refer to any 
matter of fact on which a judicial decision is pending; 
(ii) to make a personal charge against a member; (iii) to 
make use of offensive expressions regarding the conduct of 
the Indian or any local legislature ; (iv) to reflect upon the 

1 See his Parliamentary Practice (twelfth edition), p. 96. 

2 Political Science and Constitutional Luzv , by Mr. J. W. Burgess, 
vol. ii, p. 122. 

3 Legislative Assembly Standing Order 29 (2) and Council of 
State Standing Order 28 (2). 

13 
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conduct of His Majesty the King or the Governor-General 
or any Governor (as distinct from the Governments of 
which they are respectively the heads) or any court of law 
in the exercise of its judicial functions; or (v) to utter 
treasonable, seditious or defamatory words. These safe¬ 
guards are quite sufficient to keep a member on the right path.. 

If a member persists in irrelevance or in tedious 
repetition either of his own arguments or of the arguments 
used by other members in debate, he may* be directed by 
the president to discontinue his'speech. 1 Nor can he use 
his right of speech for wilfully and persistently obstructing 
the business of the House of which he is a member. 

Another point to be noted in this connexion is that 
there is nothing in the Act to protect a member from being 
legally dealt with in a court of law if he himself publishes 
his speech which is actionable. In England, ‘ if a member 
publishes his speech’, says Sir Erskine May, 2 ‘his printed 
statement becomes a separate publication, unconnected with 
any proceedings in Parliament.’ In the absence of anything 
to the contrary, it may be presumed that the publication 
of a libellous speech, delivered in either Chamber of the 
Indian Legislature, otherwise than officially, is punishable 3 . 

We may state here that the members of the provincial 
legislatures 4 enjoy similar freedom of speech, subject to 
similar restrictions, as is enjoyed by the members of the 
Indian Legislature. 

A few other privileges have been conferred on the 
members of the legislative bodies constituted under the 
Government of India Act. The Reforms Enquiry Com¬ 
mittee, 1924, recommended 5 that the members of the 

1 I.L.R. 16. 2 See Parliamentary Practice (twelfth editon), p. 100. 

3 Whether the Press in India enjoys, like the English Press, any 

privilege in this respect, is yet a disputed point. Perhaps it does not. 

4 These include the Legislative Councils of Lieutenant-Governors 

<if any) and Chief Commissioners. 5 Majority Report , para 91. 
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legislatures constituted under the Act should be exempted 
from serving as jurors or assessors in criminal trials, and 
that the Code of Civil Procedure, 1908, should be ‘ amended 
for the purpose of granting to members immunity from 
arrest and imprisonment for civil causes during the sessions 
of the legislatures and for periods of a week immediately 
preceding and following actual meetings.* These recom¬ 
mendations, slightly modified, have been embodied in an 
Act of the Indian Legislature. Under this Act, 1 members 
of the legislative bodies constituted under the Government 
of India Act are exempt from liability to serve as jurors or 
assessors. Secondly, no person is liable to arrest or 
detention in prison under civil process— 

(a) if he is a member of a legislative body constitu¬ 

ted under the Government of India Act, 
during the continuance of any meeting of 
such body ; 

(b) if he is a member of any committee of such body, 

during the continuance of any meeting of 
such committee ; 

(i c ) if he is a member of either Chamber of the Indian 
Legislature, during the continuance of a joint 
sitting of the Chambers, or of a meeting of a 
conference or joint committee of the Chambers 
of which he is a member ; 
and during the fourteen days before and after 
such meeting or sitting. 

Ahy person released from detention under the above 
provisions is liable, subject, however, to their requirements, 
tore-arrest and to the further detentibnto which he would 
have been liable if he had not been released under those 
provisions. 

1 See the Legislative Members’ Exemption Act, 1925 (Act No. XXIII 
of 1925) ; also Section 320 of the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898. 
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We have previously 1 dwelt on the non-sovereign and sub¬ 
ordinate character of the Indian legislative bodies 
th^tadlan an( * s ^ own b° w authority has been limited 
Legislature, by the Government of India Act. We shall now 
describe their specific powers and functions. We 
propose to deal with the Indian Legislature in this chapter. 

The Indian Legislature is empowered to make laws 2 — 

(1) for all persons, for all courts, and for all places and 
things, within British India ; 

(2) for all subjects of His Majesty and servants of the 
Crown within other parts of India ; 

(3) for all native Indian subjects of His Majesty, 
without and beyond as well as within British India; 

(4) for the Government officers, soldiers, airmen, and 
followers in His Majesty's Indian forces, wherever they 
are serving, in so far as they are not subject to the Army 
Act or the Air Force Act ; 

(5) for all persons employed or serving in or belonging 
to any naval forces raised by the Governor-General in 
Council, wherever they are serving, in so far as they are 
not subject to the Naval Discipline Act 3 ; and 

1 See pp. 5-6 ante ; also see Section 65 (2) of the Act. 

* Section 65 (1) of the Act. 

3 The functions of the Indian Marine have hitherto been— 

(1) the transport of troops in 4 Indian waters \ i.e. the high seas 
between the Cape of Good Hope on the West and the Straits of 
Magellan on the East, and any territorial waters between those 
limits; 

(2) the maintenance of station ships (at the Andamans and 
Aden), the visiting of Light Houses in the Red Sea, the Persian 
Gulf, Burma, and the Marine Survey of India ; and 

(3) the maintenance of the Bombay Dock-yard and of all 
military launches. 

It is maintained out ot the revenues of India. The total expen¬ 
diture in each year from 1922-23 to 1926-27 was as follows :— 

1922- 23 ... ... Rs. 1,39,98,618 

1923- 24 ... ... ,, 96,54,425 

1924- 25 ... . 74,10,717 

1925- 26 ... ... ,, 67,30,028 

1926- 27 ... ... „ 65,33,481 

{Statistical Abstract for British India from 1916-17 to 1925-26 ; 
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(6) for repealing or altering any laws which for the 
time being are in force in any part of British India or apply 
to persons for whom the Indian Legislature has power to 
make laws. 

But it is not, unless so authorized 1 by Act of Parliament, 
empowered to make any law repealing or affecting 2 — 

(1) any Act of Parliament passed after the year 1860 
and extending to British India (including the Army Act, 
the Air force Act and any Act amending the same); or 

(2) any Act of Parliament enabling the Secretary of 
State in Council to raise money in the United Kingdom for 
the Government of India. 

Nor has it any power to make any law affecting the 
authority of Parliament, or any part of the unwritten laws 
or constitution of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland whereon may depend in any degree the allegiance 
of any person to the Crown of the United Kingdom, or 
affecting the sovereignty or dominion of the Crown over 
any part of British India 3 . Besides, it cannot without the 

also Finance and Revenue Accounts of the Government of India for 
1926-27.) 

For further details about the (Royal) Indian Marine, see Ilbert's 
Government of India (third edition), pp. 233-34 ; also see the Report 
of the Indian Retrenchment Committee, 1922-23, pp. 66-77. 

1 For instance, the Indian Legislature has, under Section 131 (3) 
of the Government of India Act, power to repeal or alter some of 
the provisions of the Act mentioned in the fifth Schedule to the Act. 
See Appendix L. 

8 Section 65 (2) of the Act. 

3 Sub-section 2 of Section 65 of the Act. 

This limitation on the power of the Indian Legislature is, as 
Mr. Justice Markby said (6 Bengal Law Reports, p. 482), ‘certainly 
couched in language to the last degree vague and obscure.’ 

Ilbert also is of opinion .hat it is 1 somewhat indefinite.’— 
The Government of India , third edition, p. 235. 

There are, however, some important judicial pronouncements on 
the purport and effect of this limitation. 

In the case of Bugga v. The King-Emperor % the Privy Council 
stated in the course of its judgment as follows 

• The Sub-section does not prevent the Indian Government from 
passing a law which may modify or affect a rule of the constitution or 
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previous sanction of the Secretary of State in Council, 
make any law empowering any court, other than a High 
Court, to sentence to the punishment of death any of His 
Majesty’s subjects born in Europe, or the children of such 
subjects, or abolishing any High Court. 

Subject to the requirements of the Government of India 
Act, the Indian Legislature may provide for the application 
pf the provisions of the Naval Discipline Act 1 (i) to the 
naval forces raised and provided by the Governor-General 
in Council, with such modifications thereof as may be made 
by it to adapt the Act to the circumstances of India ; and 
(ii) to the forces and ships of His Majesty’s Navy not 
raised and provided by the Governor-General in Council, 

of the common law upon the observance of which some person may 
conceive or allege that his allegiance depends. It refers only to laws 
which directly affect the allegiance of the subject to the Crown, as by 
a transfer or qualification of the allegiance or a modification of the 
obligations thereby imposed. In the case of In re Ameer Khan (2) 
the meaning of a similar provision in the Act of 1833 (3 and 4 Will. 4, 
c. 85, s. 43) was discussed at length, and Phear, J. sfated his 
opinion as follows : ‘‘But I think it right to say that in my judg¬ 
ment the words ‘whereon may depend, etc.,* do not refer to any 
assumed conditions precedent to be performed by or on behalf of the 
Crown as necessary to found the allegiance of the subject, but to laws 
or principles which prescribe the nature of the allegiance— viz., of the 
relations between the Crown on the one hand and the inhabitants of 
particular provinces, or particular classes of the community, on the 
other. . . . 47 LA. , p. 138 ; 6 Beng. L. R., p. 477. 

See in this connexion the judgments of Mr. Justice Norman, 
Mr. Justice Phear and Mr. Justice Markby in the case of In the 
matter of Ameer Khan .—6 Bengal Law Reports, pp. 435-56, and 
pp. 465-83. 

We may quote here a line or two from the judgment of Mr. Justice 
Markby. 1 1 wholly repudiate the doctrine contended for,’ said 
Mr. Justice Markby, ‘ that the allegiance of a subject to his Sovereign 
can by any possibility be legally affected by the mere withdrawal 
from the subject of any right, privilege, or immunity whatsoever. I 
think the notion of reciprocity expressed in the maxim Protectio trahit 
subjectionem, et subject id protectionem (allegiance and protection are 
reciprocally due from the subject and the sovereign), upon which this 
argument depends, is one which is wholly inadmissible in any legal 
consideration.’— Ibid. , pp. 482-83. 

Vide also L. R. 46,1. A., p. 191; also Sapru, The Indian Constu 
tution , pp. 74-75. 

1 Obviously, it is an English Act. 
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with such modifications thereof as may be made by His 
Majesty in Council for the purpose of regulating the rela¬ 
tions of the last-mentioned forces and ships to the forces 
and ships raised and provided by the Governor-General in 
Council. But if any forces and ships raised and provided 
by the Governor-General in Council are placed at the dis¬ 
posal of the Admiralty, the said Act will apply without any 
such modifications as aforesaid 1 . 

A member cannot, without the previous sanction of the 
Governor-General, introduce into either Chamber of the 
Indian Legislature any measure affecting 2 — 

(1) the public debt or public revenues of India or 

imposing any charge on the revenues of India; 

or 

(2) the religion or religious rites and usages of any 

class of British subjects in India; or 

(3) the discipline or maintenance of any part of His 

Majesty’s military, naval or air forces ; or 

(4) the relations of the Government with foreign 

princes or States: 
or any measure— 

(a) regulating any provincial subject, or any part of 
a provincial subject, which has not been declar¬ 
ed by rules under the Government of India 
Act to be subject to legislation by the Indian 
Legislature ; or 

' (6) repealing or amending any Act of a Local Legis¬ 
lature ; or 

(c) repealing or amending any Act or Ordinance 
made by the Governor-General. 

1 The original section 66 of the Government of India Act has been 
replaced by this new provision. 

Vide the Government of India (Indian Navy) Act, 1927 (17 and 
18 Geo. 5, Chapter viii), Section 1(4). 

* Section 67 (2) of the Act. 
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If in either Chamber of the Indian Legislature a Bill is 
introduced, or is proposed to be introduced, or any amend¬ 
ment to a Bill is moved, or proposed to be moved, and it 
the Governor-General certifies that the Bill, or any clause 
of it, or the amendment, affects the safety or tranquillity of 
British India, or any part thereof, and directs that no* 
consideration, or no further consideration, is'to be given to 
the said Bill, clause or amendment, then effect must be 
given to such direction. 1 

When a Bill is passed by both Chambers of the Indian 
Legislature, the Governor-General may assent to it or may 
withhold his assent from it, or may reserve it for the signifi¬ 
cation of His Majesty’s pleasure thereon. 2 He 
Assent of may, instead of doing any of these things, return 
Governor- the Bill for reconsideration by either Chamber. 3 
J— t0 **ut cannot become an Act until it has 

received the assent of the Governor-General, or,, 
if it was reserved for the signification of His Majesty’s- 
pleasure, until His Majesty in Council has signified his 
Power of assent thereto, and that assent has been notified 
{heCrown by the Governor-General. 4 Finally, an Act of 
fi^disallow *k e Indian Legislature, duly assented to by the 
Governor-General, may be disallowed by His 
Majesty in Council and it becomes void as soon as such 
disallowance is notified by the Governor-General. 5 

This executive veto on legislation is not peculiar to the 
Indian Constitution only. It exists in England as well As in 
the self-governing Dominions like Canada and Australia. 6 

1 Section 67 (2a) of the Act. 2 Ibid ., 6S (]) of the Act. 

3 Ibid ., 67 (4) of the Act. 4 Ibid., 68 (2) of the Act. 

9 Ibid., 69 of the Act. 

• The Commonwealth of Australia Constitution Act, 1900, Sections 
58-60. The British North America Act, 1867, Sections 55-57. The 
Colonial Governor formerly had * an absolute discretion to refuse to 
assent to any and every Bill.’—Keith, Responsible Gotiernmefit in the 
Dominions (1909), p. 176. The position has entirely changed since 
1926. 
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The danger lies not in its existence so much as in the 
frequency of its exercise. The royal veto on Parliamentary 
legislation in England is practically obsolete; 1 and so far 
as the Dominion legislation is concerned, it is, according 
to Prof. Dicey, 2 ‘now most sparingly exercised, and will 
hardly be used unless a Bill directly interferes with 
Imperial interests or is as regards the colonial legislature 
ultra vires' 3 There is, however, one point of difference in 
form in respect of the executive veto between India and* 
say, Canada. In India the Gbvernor-General gives or 
withholds his own assent; in Canada the Governor-General 
thereof assents to a Bill in the King’s name or withholds 
the king’s assent therefrom. 

It may be pointed out here that, in the present circum¬ 
stances, the occasions for the exercise of the executive veto 
on Bills passed by the two Chambers of the Indian 
Legislature will be very rare, since, under the Act, 4 the 
Governor-General may, by mere certification, forbid the 
very consideration of a measure which he considers 
dangerous to the safety or tranquillity of British India or of 
any part thereof. Besides, as we have seen before, since 
the introduction of certain measures requires the previous 
sanction of the Governor-General, he may refuse such 
sanction in the case of any objectionable Bill. 5 


* The last royal veto was given in 1707 ; see p. 280 of Lowell's 
Government of England, vol. i. 

‘ The necessity of refusing the royal assent is removed by the strict 
observance of the constitutional principle, that the Crown has no will 
but that of its ministers, who only continue to serve in that capacity so 
long as they retain the confidence of Parliament. This power was 
last exercised in 1707, when Queen Anne refused her assent to a B ; ll 
for settling the militia in Scotland.'—May, Parliamentary Practice, 
p. 395. 

2 Dicey, Law of the Constitution , Introduction, p. xxx ; see also 
pp. 110-16, Ibid . (eighth edition). 

3 This is no longer true: the position has entirely changed since 1929* 

4 Section 67 (2a) of the Act. See p. 200 ante . 3 See page 199 ante * 
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We have described above the ordinary method of 
^ legislation; we shall now consider what may be 

ordinary regarded as the extraordinary method of legisla- 
method of tion under Section 67B of the Act, which runs 
legislation, substantially as follows :— 

If either Chamber of the Indian Legislature refuses leave 
to introduce, or fails to pass in a form recommended by. 
the Governor-General, any Bill, the latter may certify that it3 
passage is essential for the safety, tranquillity or interests 
of British India or any part thereof. Thereupon, if the 
Bill has already been passed by the other Chamber, it will, 
on signature by the Governor-General, forthwith become 
an Act of the Indian Legislature in the form as originally 
introduced or proposed to be introduced in the Indian 
Legislature, or, as the case may be, in the form recom¬ 
mended by the Governor-General, in spite of the fact that it 
has not been agreed to by both Chambers; but, if the Bill 
has not already been so passed, it must be laid before the 
other Chamber, and, if consented to by that Chamber in the 
form recommended by the Governor-General, will become 
an Act on the signification of his assent, or, if not so 
consented to, will, on his signature, become an Act. 1 
Every such Act must, as soon as practicable after being 
made, be laid before both Houses of Parliament. But 
it cannot have the force and effect of law until copies 
of it have been laid before each House of Parliament for 
not less than eight days on which that House has sat, 
and, thereafter, until His Majesty in Council has signified 
his assent thereto, and that assent has been notified by 
the Governor-General. But if, in the opinion of the 
Governor-General, a state of emergency exists, he may 
direct that any such Act will come into operation im¬ 
mediately, and thereupon it will have the force and effect 


Section 67B (1) of the Act. 
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of law, subject, however, to disallowance by His Majesty in 
Council. 1 

The above provision has been inserted in the Act in 
, , . _ , . order, in the words of the Joint Select Commit- 
Committee tee, 2 to empower the Governor-General m 

«n the Council to secure in all circumstances legislation 

extraordi- 

nary method which is required for the discharge of his 
oneglsla. responsibilities. The Committee, however, 
advised 3 that all Acts passed in this (extra¬ 
ordinary) manner should be laid before Parliament that it 
might be fully apprised of the position and of the circum¬ 
stances which led to the exceptional procedure. But it is 
very unlikely that Parliament will ever disapprove of an 
action taken by the Governor-General under the above 
Section, even if the latter may have acted most arbitrarily; 
since, such disapproval may force his resignation—a 
situation which Parliament will not ordinarily like to face. 

The first exercise of this extraordinary power by the 
Governor-General took place in September, 
fiiccxSa- 01 1922, in connection, with the passing of the 
ordinary * Indian States (Protection against Disaffection) 
tecTsTaUon. Bill,* popularly known as the Princes* Protec¬ 
tion Bill. 4 We need not enter here into the 
merits of the measure. The Legislative Assembly refused 
leave for the introduction of the Bill. Thereupon the 
Governor-General certified that the passage of the Bill was 
essential for the interests of British India. It was then 
introduced into the Council of State with a recommenda¬ 
tion from the Governor-General to pass it in the form in 

1 Section 67B (2) of the Act. 

8 Report from the Joint Select Committee on the Government of 
India Bill. Clause 26. 

3 Ibid. 

4 India in 1922-23 by Dr. Rushbrook Williams, pp. 98 and 284. 

For details, see tbe proceedings of the Indian Legislature ; see also 
the pamphlet entitled The First Legislative Assembly prepared by 
the Director of Public Information, p. 10. 
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which it was presented. And it was so passed by the 
Council of State. The Bill then, on signature by the 
Governor^General, became an Act without the assent of the 
Assembly. The next occasion for the use of this power 
arose in connection with the passing of the Finance Bill of 
the year 1923. 1 The Bill as first introduced into the 
Legislative Assembly contained a clause providing for an 
increase in the salt duty from Re. 1-4-0 to Rs. 2-8-0 per 
maund. The Assembly, however, accepted an amendment 
in favour of the maintenance of the then rate of Re* 1-4-0 
per maund. The Finance Bill thus amended in respect of 
the salt tax was carried by the Assembly. It then came up 
in the form recommended by the Governor-General before 
the Council of State, with the salt duty doubled. It was- 
passed by the Council by a majority of twenty-eight votes 
against ten. The Council thus reversed the decision of the 
Assembly regarding salt tax. The Bill was reintroduced 
into the Assembly in the form in which it had been 
passed by the Council, with a recommendation by the 
Governor-General to pass it But it was rejected by the 
Assembly by fifty-eight votes against forty-seven. It was 
then certified by the Governor-General and became an Act* 
The Finance Bill of the year 1924 was also passed into Act 
by ‘certification* by the‘Governor-General. 2 The Bill, as 
recommended by the Governor-General, was rejected by the 
Assembly, but consented to by the Council this time also. 

It may be noted here that the insertion of this em¬ 
powering clause in the Act and its use in connection with 

1 India in 1922-23 by Dr. R. Williams, pp. 115-16 and 295; see 
also India's Parliament at Delhi—Delhi Session 1923, by the 
Director, Central Bureau of Information, pp. 37-40. For full details, 
see the relevant proceedings of the Indian Legislature. 

*See the Government of India’s Notification No. 996-F., dated 
Delhi, March 28,1924 .—The Gazette of India (Extra.), March 31,1924. 
The power of certification was exercised also in 1925 in connection 
with a Bill. 
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the passing of the Princes* Protection Bill and the Finance 
Bill of the year 1923 have done much, in the opinion of 
many responsible persons, to make the Reforms unpopular. 

The estimates of the annual expenditure and revenue 

h Indian the ^ overnor **^ enera ^ in Council are placed 
Budget. a ° before each Chamber of the Indian Legislature 
in the form of a statement. 1 These estimates 
as embodied in the statement are referred to as the Indian 
Budget. They are presented to each House on such day 
or days as the Governor-General appoints. 2 No member 
can make any proposal for the expenditure of public 
revenue, except on the recommendation of the Governor- 
General. 3 This apparent curtailment of the rights of the 
non-official members is not peculiar to our Constitution 
only. The House of Commons 4 in England * will not 
receive any petition, or proceed upon any motion, for a 
grant or charge upon the public revenue unless recom¬ 
mended from the Crown.* Such a restrictive clause is to be 
found in the Constitutions of self-governing Dominions 5 
like Canada, Australia and South Africa. Experience has 

1 Section 67A (1) of the Act. 2 The Indian Legislative Rule 43. 

Under the new budget procedure, introduced with effect from 
1925-26, Railway Finance has been separated from General Finance, 
and the Budget of the Government of India is presented to the 
Legislature in two parts. They are known as the Railway Budget and 
the General Budget. Each Budget is presented to the two Chambers 
of the Legislature simultaneously on a day in each year appointed by 
the Governor-General. The Railway Budget is introduced in advance 
of the General Budget which is introduced nowadays in the afternoon 
of the last day of February every year. The General Budget is 
presented to the Legislative Assembly by the Finance Member, and 
to the Council of State by the Finance Secretary. Similarly, the 
Railway Budget is introduced into the Assembly by the Member for 
Commerce and Railways, and in*o the Council of State by the Chief 
Commissioner for Railways. The procedure for dealing with either 
Budget is the same. 

3 Section 67A (2) of the Act. 

4 Lowell, Government of England , vol. i. p. 279. 

9 The British North America Act, 1867, Section 54. The Com¬ 
monwealth of Australia Constitution Act, 1900, Section 56; South 
Africa Act, 1909, Section 62. 
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proved that such a restriction is absolutely necessary to pre¬ 
vent the expenditure of public money on projects of local 
and, very often, of questionable importance, on the initiative 
of private members who, in .most cases, in order to ensure 
their return at the next election, do everything they can, 
regardless of consequences of their action to the public 
treasury, to please their respective constituencies. 1 Speak¬ 
ing about the English system, President Lowell says that it 
has proved not only an invaluable protection to the Treasury, 
but a bulwark for the authority of the Ministry. 2 Comment¬ 
ing on the relevant clause in the British North America 
Act, 1867, Prof. Egerton 3 remarks that ‘before 1840 the 
proposals by private members to make grants of public 
money had become a scandal and a nuisance. The remedy 
was to secure the previous recommendation of the Crown. 

As a further extension of the principle just discussed, we 
find that when any motion is made demanding a grant for 
a definite object, no amendment is in order either to 
increase the grant or to alter its destination. 4 But, as will 
be seen later, motions may be moved at this stage to 
reduce the grant. 5 

We shall now consider the non-votable 6 heads of ex¬ 
penditure. Section 67 A(3) of the Act lays down 
heads o^ex* that the proposals of the Governor-General ia 
pendlture. Council for the appropriation of public revenue 
relating to the following heads of expenditure 


1 This argument is at present particularly applicable in the case of 
provincial budgets. 

a The Government of England , vol. i, pp. 279-80. 

3 Federations and Unions in the British Empire> p. 136, note 2. 

4 The Indian Legislative Rule 48 (2). 

9 Ibid. 

6 In 1925 -26 the total * voted ’ expenditure of the central Govern¬ 
ment was about Rs. 128 crores and the total 1 non-voted * expenditure 
was about Rs. 119*25 crores. The corresponding figures for 1924-25 
were about Rs. 130 50 crores and Rs. 114*34 crores.— Statistical 
Abstract for British India from 1916-17 to 1925-26, pp. 152-54. 
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shall not be submitted to the vote of the Legislative 
Assembly, and that they shall not be open to discussion 
by either Chamber at the time when the annual statement is 
under consideration, unless the Governor-General otherwise 
directs:— 

(1) interest and sinking fund charges on loans; 

(2) expenditure of which the amount is prescribed by 
or under any law; 

(3) salaries and pensions 1 payable to or to the depen¬ 
dants of— 

(a) persons appointed by or with the approval of 

His Majesty or by the Secretary of State in 
Council; 

(b) Chief Commissioners and Judicial Commissioners ; 

(c) persons appointed before the 1st of April, 1924, 

by the Governor-General in Council or by a 
local Government to services or posts classi¬ 
fied by Rules under the Act as superior services 
or posts ; and 

(4) sums payable to any person who is or has been 

in the civil service of the Crown in India, under 
any order of the Secretary of State in Council, 
of the Governor-General in Council, or of a 
Governor made upon an appeal made to him 
in pursuance of Rules made under the Act 2 ; 
and 

(5) expenditure classified by the order of the Governor- 
General in Council as 

(a) Ecclesiastical; 

(b) Political; and 

1 The expression * Salaries and pensions* here includes remunera¬ 
tion, allowances, gratuities, any contributions (whether by way of 
interest or otherwise) out of the revenues of India to any provident 
fund or family pension fund, and any other payments or emoluments 
payable to or on account of a person in respect of his office.*— Ibid. 

2 Vide the Government of India (Civil Services) Act. 1925. 
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(c) Defence. 1 

The Governor-General is to decide whether any proposed 
expenditure does or does not relate to the above heads and 
his decision must be final. 2 

The proposals of the Government for the appropriation 
of revenue relating to the heads of expenditure other than 
those specified above are submitted to the vote of the 
Assembly in the form of demands for grants. 3 From this 
it is evident that the Council of State has no power to 
authorize expenditure. At first, under the Council of 
State original Standing Order 70, the Council had not even 
the power to discuss the Budget after it had been presented 
to it. The Standing Order has since been altered and the 
Budget is now open to discussion by the Council. After 
the proposals of the Government have been submitted to 
it in the aforesaid manner^ the Assembly either assents 
or refuses its assent to any demand, or reduces the 
amount referred to in any demand by a reduction of 
the whole grant. 4 

Regarding the non-votable heads of expenditure specified 

above, the Joint Select Committee held that it 
Indian non- . '_ . , , . , 

votable considered it necessary (as suggested to it by 

expenditure the Consolidated Fund charges 5 in the Imperial 

English Parliament) to exempt certain charges of a 

Consoll- special or recurring nature, which, had been set 

dated Fund 

Charges. out in the (Government of India) Bill, e.g., the 
cost of defence, the debt charges, and certain 

1 In 1925-26 the total expenditure for items (a), (b) and ( c) were 
about Rs. 31*75 lacs,Rs. 3*36 crores and Rs.60*39 crores respectively— 
Statistical Abstract for British India , from 1916-17 to 1925-26, p. 148. 

8 Section 67A (4) of the Act. 

3 Section 67A (5) of the Act. 

4 Section 67A (6) of the Act. 

5 These charges are ‘ interest on the national debt, the Civil List 
or personal provision for the King, annuities for the royal family, 
certain pensions, and the salaries of the judges, of the Comptroller 
and Auditor-General, of the Speaker, and of a few officers of lesser 
importance'.’—Lowell, Government of England , vol. i, p. 120. 
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fixed salaries, from the process of being voted'.' But the 
suggested similarity is more apparent than real; there is 
one fundamental difference between the Consolidated Fund- 
charges in England and the non-votable heads of expends 
ture of the Indian Budget. The former ‘are payable by 
statute out of the Consolidated Fund, and hence do not 
require an annual vote of Parliament, or come, before the 
Committee of Supply.’ 1 2 We should note the expression 
‘by statute.’ Now this statute is made by no other 
authority than the British Parliament itself and can be 
amended or repealed to-morrow by the same body if it so 
desires. The authority to pay Consolidated Fund charges 
is given to the Government of England by permanent Acts 3 
of Parliament, e.g., the Civil List Act, the National Debt 
and Local Loans Act, 1887, etc. But by * permanent Acts ’ 
it is not to be understood that they are unalterable 
by Parliament. The expression simply means that these 
Acts are not annually made. Parliament’s authority over 
the distribution of public money is as unlimited as it is 
unquestionable. ‘ Not a penny of revenue,’ says Prof. 
Dicey, 4 ‘ can be legally expended except under the autho¬ 
rity of some Act of Parliament.’ The'position in India is 
entirely different. Certain heads of expenditure have been 
made non-votable not by any Act of the Indian Legislature, 
but by an Act of the Imperial Parliament; and until the 


1 The Joint Select Committee’s Report, Clause 25. Note also 
the following :— 

* There is a further safeguard against irresponsible action by the 
Legislature in the matter of supp’y—that certain heads of expendi¬ 
ture are not to require an annual vote—in much the same way as the 
Consolidated Fund in this country.’—Lord Sinha’s speech in 
the House of Lords. See The Indian Constitution by P. Mukherjee, 
j>. 581. 

2 Lowell, Government of England , vol. i, p. 284. 

3 See Dicey, Law of the Constitution (eighth edition), p. 313. 

4 Ibid. 

14 
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Government of India Act is itself amended in respect of 
the , relevant Section, they will continue to remain non- 
votable so far as the Legislative Assembly is concerned. 
Hence the analogy suggested by the Joint Select Com¬ 
mittee appears to us to be rather misleading. 

We should refer here to a very interesting incident. On 
Mr Qinwa ^ anuar y 26, 1922, Mr. P. P. Ginwala (Burma: 
la’s resold- non-European) moved a resolution in the Legis- 
h° n lative Assembly, requesting the Government of 

expend!- India to abolish the distinction between 1 votable * 

ture. and ‘ non-votable * items in the Indian Budget, 

and to submit the whole of the Budget to the vote of this 
Assembly. 1 He held that under the Act the Governor- 
General had the discretion not only to submit all the pro¬ 
posals of the Government for the appropriation of revenue 
for discussion by the Assembly, but to submit them^ also 
to the vote of the Assembly. A most interesting debate 2 
then followed. The resolution was slightly amended 
on a motion by Mr. F. McCarthy (Burma : European) who, 
by way of experiment, wanted to make it effective only in 
respect of the coming Budget, i.e. the Budget for the year 
1922-23. Sir Malcolm Hailey (the then Finance Member) 
practically admitted in his reply that the wording of Section 
67A (3) was somewhat ambiguous and stated that the 
ambiguity could not be removed without a reference to the 
Law Officers of the Crown.' Though Sub-section (5) 3 of 
Section 67A of the Act, he pointed out, was clear on the 
question of the votability of the excepted items, yet there 
was a real difficulty of interpretation, and the Government 

1 See Legislative Assembly Debates , January 26, 1922, vol. ii, 
No. 23 ; pp. 1948-84. 

8 Legislative Assembly Debates , vol. ii, No. 23, January 26, 1922. 

3 It says: * The proposals of the Govern or-General in Council for 
appropriation of revenue or moneys relating to heads of expenditure 
not specified in the above heads (i.e. items (1) to (5) on pages 207-208) 
shall be submitted to the vote of the Legislative Assembly in the 
form of demands for grants. 1 
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was consequently placing the matter before the Law 
Officers of the Crown. The Resolution as amended by 
Mr. McCarthy was then adopted by the Assembly. On 
February 28, 1922, Sir Malcolm Hailey stated, in reply to 
a question, that the opinion of the Law Officers of the 
Crown had been received. In their view it was not 
competent for the Governor-General to place on the vote 
subjects which were by the statute reserved from that vote. 1 

Later on, on March 6, 1922, the President of the 
Assembly announced 2 that he had received a message 
from the Governor-General to the effect that the heads of 
expenditure 3 specified in Sub*section (3) of Section 67A of 
the Act would be open to discussion by the Legislative 
Assembly when the annual Financial statement would be 
under .consideration. The Council of State too has since 
been allowed to discuss those items during the consideration 
of the Financial statement. 

Under Sub-section (7) of Section 67A of the Act, the 
demands as voted by the Legislative Assembly 
o/afreduced are to he submitted to the Governor-General in 
or refused Council who will, if he declares that he is 
demand. satisfied that any demand which has been 

refused by the Assembly is essential to the discharge of his 
responsibilities, act as if it had been assented to, notwith¬ 
standing the withholding of such assent or the reduction 
of the amount therein referred to, by the Legislative 
Assembly. In the year 1924 when the demands for grants 
for the Customs, Income-tax, Salt and Opium Departments 
were rejected by the Assembly, they were restored by the 
Governor-General in Council under this Gub-section. 4 

1 Legislative Assembly Debates , vol. ii, No. 37; February 28, 1922, 
pp. 2625-29. 

* Ibid., vol. ii, No. 40; March 6, 1922, p. 2754. 

3 Seepp. 207-208 ante . 

4 Government of India Notification No. 996-F, Delhi, dated 
March 28,1924. The Gazette of India (Extra.), March 31, 1924. 
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Commenting on this Sub-section, the Joint Select 
Committee stated in its Report 1 that it was not within the 
.scheme of the Government of India Bill to introduce at 
that stage any measure of responsible Government into the 
central administration, and that a power must 
Committee^* reserved to the Governor-General in Council 
on * restore- of treating as sanctioned any expenditure which 
tion power. ^ Assembly might have refused to vote, if 
he considered the expenditure to be necessary for the 
fulfilment of his responsibilities for the good government 
of the country. It should be understood from the 
beginning, it continued, that this power of the Governor- 
General in Council was real, and that it was meant to be 
used if and when necessary. 

Under Sub-section (8) of Section 67A of the Act, the 
Governor-General can, notwithstanding anything stated 
above, authorize, in cases of emergency, such expenditure 
as may, in his opinion, be necessary for the safety or 
tranquillity of British India or any of its parts. ^ 

It may be mentioned here that there are no such pro¬ 
visions for the 1 restoration ’ and 4 authorization * 
of grants in the Constitutions 2 of Canada, 
Australia and the Union of South Africa as are 
provided by Sub-sections 3 (7) and (8) of Section 
67 A of the Government of India Act. Let us 
take, for instance, the Constitution of Canada. 
Under it the Parliament of Canada can appropriate 
its Consolidated Revenue Fund as it thinks fit, 
the only limitation on its power in this respect being that 
the Fund is permanently charged with its cost of collection, 
with the interest of the provincial public debts, and with the 


Financial 
powers of 
the Parlia¬ 
ments of 
Canada, 
Australia 
and the 
Union of 
South 
Africa. 


1 On Clause 25 of the Government of India Bill. 

* See the British North America Act, 1867, the Commonwealth of 
Australia Act, 1900, and the Union of South Africa Act, 1909. 

3 See p. 211 and also the preceding paragraph. 
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* 

salary of the Governor-General, fixed at ,£10,000 subject to 
alteration by the Parliament. 1 The last three payments 
will consecutively form the first, second and the third 
charge on the Fund. 

It will not be at all an exaggeration to state that in 
respect of the granting of supplies as in respect 
Chelmsford °* ot ^ er affairs under the administration of the 
Reforms and Government of India, the advance made by 
govern me nt, the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms upon the 
Morley-Minto Reforms 2 is, in essence, really 
insignificant 3 except in certain matters of form and 
procedure. Both in respect of finance and administration, 
the Central Legislature of India to-day plays practically the 
same role of critic and adviser as the Indian Legislative 
Council used to do under the Morley-Minto Reforms. 
This, as we shall see, can also be stated of the Governors’ 
Legislative Councils, so far as the administration of the 
‘ Reserved ’ subjects is concerned. 


1 The British North America Act, 1867, Sections 103-6. 

1 See the Indian Councils Act, 1909, and the Rules made there¬ 
under. 

3 As that acute observer, Sir Valentine Chirol, says, ‘ The Act of 
1919, it is true, transfers to the Indian Legislature no direct or 
complete statutory control over revenue and expenditure, and 
powers are still vested in the Government of India to override 
the Assembly in cases of emergency and to enact supplies which it 
refuses if the Governor-General in Council certifies them to be 
essential to the peace, tranquillity, and interests of India .’—India Old 
and New, p. 233. 



CHAPTER XIV 


POWERS OF THE PROVINCIAL LEGISLATIVE 
COUNCILS 

The Budget of a Governor’s province—Financial powers of a 
Governor’s Legislative Council—Lord Lytton’s interpretation of the 
4 emergency clause ’ in Section 72D of the Act—Provision for case 
of failure to pass legislation in a Governor’s Legislative Council— 
The Joint Select Committee on the extraordinary power of legislation— 
Powers of any local Legislative Council—Assent to provincial 
Bills—Removal of doubts as to the validity of certain Indian laws. 

We shall first discuss the special powers of a Governor’s 
Legislative Council before we deal with the general powers 
which every provincial Legislative Council 1 can exercise 
under the Government of India Act. 

A statement of the estimated annual expenditure and 
revenue of a Governor’s province is presented 
0 I a 8 to local Legislative Council in each year on 
Governor's such day as the Governor appoints. 2 This is 
province. re f erre d to as the provincial Budget. No 

motion for the appropriation of any provincial revenue can 
be made, except on the recommendation of the Governor 
communicated to the Council. 3 The proposals of the local 
Government for the appropriation of provincial revenues 
except under the following heads of expenditure are 

1 For instance, the Legislative Council of a Lieutenant-Governor 
(if there be any) or of a Chief Commissioner. 

9 Section 72D (2) of the Act and the Provincial Legislative Rule 
25. 

9 Section 72D (2) (r) of the Act. 
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submitted to the vote of the Council in the form of demands 
for .grants 1 :— ' 

(1) contributions 2 payable by the local Government to 
the Governor-General in Council; 

(2) interest and sinking fund charges on loans; 

(3) expenditure of which the amount is prescribed by 
or under any law ; 

(4) salaries and pensions 3 payable to or to the depen¬ 
dants of— 

(a) persons appointed by or with the approval of His 
Majesty or by the Secretary of State in Council; 

(b) judges of the High Court of the province; 

(c) the Advocate-General ; 

(d) persons appointed before the 1st of April, 1924, by 
the Governor-General in Council or by a local Government 
to services or posts classified by Rules under the Act as 
superior services and posts ; and 

(5) sums payable to any person who is or has been in 
the civil service of the Crown in India, under any order of 
the Secretary of State in Council, of the Governor-General 
in Council, or of a Governor, made upon an appeal made to 
him in pursuance of Rules made under the Act. 4 

The Council may at this stage assent, or refuse its 
assent, to a demand, or may reduce the amount 
powSsofi referred to therein either by a reduction of the 
Governor’s whole grant or by the omission or reduction of 
•CoSbcIL** any t ^ le i tems expenditure of which the 
grant is composed; but no motion will be in 


1 Section 72D (2) and (3) of the Act. 

* The provincial contributions to the Government of India have 
been completely and finally remitted with effect from the year 1928- 
29. See Chapter xxiii in this connexion. 

3 Por the meaning of the expression * Salaries and pensions * see 
page 207 ante. 

4 Vide the Government of India (Civil Services) Act, 1925. 
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order either to increase, or to alter the destination of 
a grant 1 . 

If any question arises whether any proposed expenditure 
is votable or not, the decision of the Governor thereon will 
be final. 2 

If any demand relating to a Reserved subject is refused 
either in its entirety or partially, and if the Governor 
certifies that the expenditure provided for by the demand 
is essential to the discharge of his responsibility for the 
subject, the local Government has power to act as if the 
demand had been granted. 3 Under this provision of the 
Act, the Governor has, in respect qf Reserved subjects, 
power to restore, in the words of His Excellency Lord 
Lytton, 4 Governor of Bengal (1922-1927), every single 
grant in the Budget which has been rejected. With regard 
to Transferred subjects, however, he has no power, what¬ 
ever his wishes may be, to restore a single grant. 5 Even 
if he may be temporarily in charge of the. Transferred 
departments, they do not thereby become, to quote His. 
Excellency again, Reserved departments, and his power of 
certification does not apply to them. 6 This power of 

1 Section 72D (2) and the Provincial Legislative Rule 30 (2). 

The salary of the Minister has been treated as a separate question 
see Chapter XXI. 

* Section 72D (4) of the Act. 9 Section 72D (2) (a) of the Act. 

4 Lord Lytton’s speech in the Bengal Legislative Council on March 
18, 1924 .-Vide The Statesman (Dak edition), March 20, 1924. 

s Lord Lytton’s speech in the Bengal Legislative Council on 
March 18, 1924. Vide also His Excellency’s speech in reply to the 
address of the representatives of the Indian Inspecting Officers 
(educational), delivered on June 12, 1924. In the course of his speech 
His Excellency said :~ 

* If it were in my power to restore the amount by certificate 
I should not hesitate to do so. . . . If the Legislative Council refuses 
any demand for a Transferred subject made by Government in its 
Budget, the Governor has no power to restore the amount. Education 
is a Transferred subject and so when the Council reduced the giant 
for the Inspecting staff from Rs. 7,46,900 to Rs. 1,11,500 Government 
toad no option but to reduce the staff to correspond with the 
reduction.’ 

6 Ibid. 
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restoration by certification has been rather frequently used 
Since the inauguration of the Reforms. In the year 1924 
the Governors of Bengal 1 and the Central Provinces* 
exercised this power in order to restore practically all 
the Budget demands for Reserved subjects, which were 
rejected by their Legislative Councils. Commenting on 
this certification clause in the Government of . India Bill, 
the Joint Select Committee 3 held that, where the Council 
had reduced a provision for a Reserved subject, which the 
Governor considered essential to the proper administration 
of the subject concerned, he would have a power of 
restoration. It wished it to be perfectly clear that this 


1 See a communique of the Finance Department of the Government 
of Bengal.— The Amrita Bazar Patrika , dak ed., April 16, 1924. 

2 Notification by the Financial Secretary, the Central Provinces, 
dated March 24, 1924— 77k Statesman , dak ed., March 26, 1924. 

3 The Joint Select Committee’s Report op Clause 11 of the 
Government of India Bill. We may also note here the Committee’s 
views regarding Transferred subjects : 

* In cases where the Council alter the provision for a Transferred 
subject, the Committee consider that the Governor would be justified, 
if so advised by his Ministers, in resubmitting the provision to the 
Council for a review of their former decision ; but they do not 
apprehend that any statutory prescription to that effect is required.' 

The Committee made this recommendation probably because of 
the want of experience of the provincial Legislative Councils in the 
parliamentary form of Government. But it appears to us that this- 
recommendation goes against the principle of ministerial responsibi¬ 
lity and is, if actually followed in practice, very likely to retard the 
growth of a due sense of responsibility in many members of those 
Councils. If the members of a Council, when voting against a 
grant, have this in their minds, that their action, so far as the 
particular grant is concerned, is final and will probably decide 
the fate of a particular Minister, they will seriously consider the 
question in all its aspects before they actually vote. But if they 
know that their first vote in respect of a particular demand is not 
decisive for the financial year and will not necessarily cause the fall 
of a Minister as he may advise the Governor to resubmit to the 
Council that very demand, they may, when the demand is made for 
the first time, vote against it in a spirit of lightheartedness. Such 
is human nature. Nor do we find any necessity for the resubmission 
of a demand relating to a Transferred subject which has been 
simply altered , in view of the provision for supplementary grants. See 
in this connexion pages 277-82. 
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power was real and that its exercise should not be regarded 
as unusual or arbitrary ; unless the Governor had the right 
to secure supply for those services for which he would 
remain responsible to Parliament, that responsibility could 
not justly be fastened upon him. Herein then lies the 
justification of the 4 restoration J clause. Full 4 Provincial 
Autonomy * has not been granted by the Government of 
India Act. Under it the Governor acting with his Executive 
Councillors is still responsible for the administration of 
subjects known as ‘ Reserved \ to the Government of India 
and, ultimately, to the British Parliament, and not to the 
local Legislative Council. And if he is to be held responsi¬ 
ble for the efficient administration of those subjects, he 
should be invested with power to act, if necessary, in 
opposition to the wishes of the Legislative Council with 
respect to the granting of supplies for them. Complaints 
against the exercise of this power by any Governor are 
useless, since 4 in the sphere of the reserved powers the 
elected councils are advisory only/ 1 The remedy lies in an 
amendment of the Act itself. 

Besides possessing the power of restoration as stated 
above, the Governor can, in cases of emergency, 
Lytton’s authorize, under Proviso ( b ) to Section 72D (2) 
interprets- of the Act, such expenditure as may be, in his 
^emergency opinion, necessary for the safety or tranquillity 
clause’ In of his province or for the carrying on of any 
department. The word 4 any ’ is very significant 
here. It implies any department of Government, 
whether Reserved or Transferred. The construction which 
Lord Lytton, Governor of Bengal, put upon the proviso is 
as follows 2 :— 4 This proviso is not limited to Reserved 


1 L. Curtis, Dyarchy , Introduction, p. xiv, para. 46. 

* Vide Lord Lytton’s speech in the Bengal Legislative Council 
already referred to .—The Statesman (dak edition), March 20, 1924. 
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subjects, tod the power of authorizing expenditure may, 
therefore, be exercised in respect of any department of 
Government; but it is limited by the two considerations 
specified, namely, that the expenditure must be necessary 
for the safety and tranquillity of the province, or for carry¬ 
ing on a department. Here, again, I have certain powers 
within my discretion ; but whereas in the case of Reserved 
subjects I have power to restore everything, in the case of 
Transferred subjects I can “ restore ” nothing, though 
I can “ authorize ” expenditure within very strict limits/ 
* I can \ he continued, • if I so desire, authorize expenditure, 
for the carrying on of any department—that is to say, 
I can provide funds for all the Services, for all the depart¬ 
ments and institutions of Government.These 

institutions could be provided, if I so desire, with the 
salaries of their staff and the bare necessities of their 
existence, but nothing more. I could provide nothing for 
their expansion or improvement. It will not be in my 
power, whether I wish it or not, to do more than this. 
Government contributions to all aided institutions would at 
once lapse. No loans, no grant s-in-aid, could be “ autho¬ 
rized ” by me. . . . Government aid to all local institutions 
would cease/ While the Governor of Bengal could not 
under the Proviso authorize any grant-in-aid and the 
Government aids to all local institutions would accordingly 
cease if the Budget proposals of the Government were 
rejected in toto , the Governor of the Central Provinces 
authorized certain items 1 which were classed as new 
expenditure, although they were really commitments of the 
Government in accordance with practice, such, for instance, 
as grants to local bodies for general purposes. It seems 
from the above that the Governor of the Central Provinces 

1 The Notification by the Financial Secretary, Central Provinces, 
already referred to above.— The Statesman (dak edition), March 
26/1924. 
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put a more liberal interpretation upon the Proviso. . .This 
difference in the construction put upon the Proviso in ques¬ 
tion by the two Governors may presumably be due to the 
fact that the interpretation of such vague expressions in 
it as 1 in cases of emergency \ 1 the safety or tranquil¬ 
lity of the province \ and ‘ for the carrying on of any 
department \ has been left by the Act entirely to the dis^ 
cretion of the Governor. 1 It may be stated, however, as a 
general principle that the less this emergency power is 
exercised in respect of the demands for the Transferred 
subjects, the more will the object of the Reforms be 
fulfilled. 

If any bill is introduced or proposed to be introduced, or 
any amendment to a Bill is moved or proposed to be 
moved, in a Legislative Council, and if the Governor certi¬ 
fies that the Bill or any clause of it or the amendment 
affects the safety or tranquillity of his province or any part 
of it or of another province, and directs ‘ that no proceed¬ 
ings or no further proceedings shall be taken by the Coun¬ 
cil in relation to the Bill, clause or amendment, 1 then effect 
must be given to any such direction. 2 Of course, the 
determination of what constitutes a danger to the safety or 
tranquillity of a province is left to the discretion of the 
Governor himself. 

1 The Governor of Bengal is reported to have said in the course of 
his reply to the members of the deputation from the Inspecting 
Officers of the Education Department (Foot-note 5, p. 216) 

' Proviso (d) was not intended by Parliament to enable a 
Governor to override the decision of a Legislative Council in 
respect of a Transferred subject. The power therein conferred 
was intended to be used only in a genuine emergency where owing 
to special or unforeseen circumstances no money is otherwise 
available for the safety of the province or for carrying on a depart¬ 
ment. If the Legislative Council deliberately and after due 
consideration decide that a school-inspecting staff under the 
Government is not necessary, however much I may disagree with 
them or deplore their decision, I cannot call that an emergency 
which would justify me in overriding it.* 

a Section 72D (4) of the Act. 
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Let us now consider the extraordinary power of legisla¬ 
tion vested in the Governor by Section 72E 
f™ 18 ! 0 " of the Act. If a Governor's Legislative Council 
failure to refuses leave to introduce, or fails to pass m the 

passLegis* f orm recommended by the Governor, any Bill 
lafiofi in a , , 

Governor's relating to a Reserved subject, the latter may 

Council^ certif y 1 ^at passage of the Bill is essential 
for the discharge of his responsibility for the 
subject. Thereupon the Bill will, notwithstanding that it has 
not been agreed to by the Council, become, on signature by 
the Governor, an Act of the local Legislature in the form 
as originally introduced or proposed to be introduced in 
the Council or, as the case may be, in the form recom¬ 
mended by the Governor. 2 

The Governor must send an authentic copy of every Act 
made in this way to the Governor-General who will have 
to reserve the Act for the signification of His Majesty’s 
pleasure. The Act cannot have the force and effect of law 
until it has received the assent of His Majesty in Council 
and that assent has been notified by the Governor-General. 3 

But for the avoidance of delay in case of an emergency, 
the Governor-General may, instead of reserving such Act, 
signify his assent thereto, and thereupon the Act will have 
the force of law, subject, however, to disallowance by His 
Majesty in Council. 4 

An Act made under this Section must, as soon as 
possible, be laid before each House of Parliament, and an 
Act which is required to be presented for His Majesty’s 
assent, cannot be so presented until copies of it have b6en 


1 the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Bill, 1925, leave to 

introduce which had been refused by the local Legislative Council, 
was certified by the Governor under Section 72E of the Act. 

* Section 72E (11 of the Act. 

3 Section 72E (2) of the Act. 

4 Proviso to Section 72E (2) of the Act. 
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J 


laid before each House of Parliament for not less than 
eight days on which that House has sat. 1 

In justification of the necessity of vesting in the 
The Joint Governor such an extraordinary power of legisla- 
Sclect°Com- tion, the Joint Select Committee stated 2 that, 
mittee on the as the responsibility for legislation on Reserved 
arypower* subjects would be with the Governor in Council, 
of legisla* the Governor should be empowered to pass an 
ttea. Act in respect of any Reserved subject, if he 

considered that the Act was necessary for the proper 
fulfilment of his responsibility to Parliament. The Com¬ 
mittee advised, however, that hfe should not do so until 
he had given every opportunity for the matter to be 
thoroughly discussed in the Legislative Council, and as a 
sensible man he should, of course, endeavour to carry the 
Council with him in the matter by the strength of his case. 
But, it continued, if he found that that could not be so, 
then he should have the power to proceed on his own res¬ 
ponsibility. Acts passed on his sole responsibility should 
be reserved by the Governor-General for His Majesty's 
pleasure, and be laid before Parliament. His Majesty 
would necessarily be advised by the Secretary of State 
for India, and the responsibility for the advice to be given 
to His Majesty could only rest with the Secretary of State. 

POWERS OF LOCAL LEGISLATURES 3 

Section 80A of the Act lays down :— 

The local legislature of any province can, subject to 
the provisions of the Act, make laws for the peace and 
good government of the territories for the time being 

x Section 72E (3) of the Act. 

* Report from the Joint Select Committee on Clause 13 of the 
Government of India Bill. 

3 Including the Legislative Council of a Lieutenant-Governor 
(if any) or of a Chief Commissioner (e.g., of Coorg). 
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constituting that province. It may further, subject to what 
follows, repeal or alter, as to that province, any 
anyToori law ma( * e either before or after the commence- 
Legislative ment of the Act by any authority in British 
Council. jndia other than itself. It may not, however,, 
without the previous sanction of the Governor-General,, 
make or take into consideration any law— 

(1) imposing or authorizing the imposition of any new 
tax, unless the tax is one exempted from this provision 
by Rules made under the Act; 1 or 

(2) affecting the public debt of India, or the customs 
duties, or any other tax or duty for the time being in force 
and imposed by the authority of the Governor-General in 
Council for the general purposes of the Government of 
India, provided that the imposition or alteration of a tax 
under (1) above will not be deemed to affect any such tax 
or duty ; or 

(3) affecting the discipline or maintenance of any part 
of His Majesty’s naval, military, or air forces ; or 

(4) affecting the relations of the Government with 
foreign princes or states ; or 

(5) regulating any Central 2 subject; or 

(6) regulating any provincial 3 subject which has been 
declared by Rules under the Act to be, either wholly or 
partly, subject to legislation by the Indian Legislature, in 
respect of any matter to which such declaration applies; 
or 

(7) affecting any power expressly reserved to the 
Governor-General in Council by any law for the time being 
in force; or 

(8) altering or repealing the provisions of any law 


1 See the Scheduled Taxes Rules, Appendix E. 

8 Devolution Rule 3, Schedule I, Part I, Appendix B 

3 Ibid., Part II, Appendix B. 
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„ . . which is declared by Rules made under the Act to be a 
law which cannot be repealed or altered by it without such 
previous sanction ;* or 

(9) altering or repealing any provision of an Act of the 
Indian Legislature which, by its own provisions, may not 
be repealed or altered by the local legislature without such 
previous sanction. 

But an Act or a provision of an Act made by a local 
legislature, and subsequently assented to by the Governor- 
General in pursuance of the Government of India Act, will 
not be deemed invalid by reason only of its requiring the 
previous sanction of the Governor-General under the latter 
Act. 1 2 

Finally, the local legislature of any province has not 
power to make any law affecting any Act of Parliament. 3 
As a further limitation upon the powers of the members of 
a local Legislative Council, it is laid down that it will not 
be lawful for any member of the Council to introduce, 
without the previous sanction ot the Governor, Lieutenant- 
Governor or Chief Commissioner, as the case may be, any 
measure affecting the public revenues of a province, or 
imposing any charge on those revenues. 4 This provision 
has been inserted, probably with a view to preventing the 
creation of a public charge on the initiative of private 
members and maintaining the authority of the Executive 
over the distribution of provincial revenues unimpaired. 5 
But it' cannot altogether prevent the Council from forcing 
the hands of the Government by passing a resolution in 
favour, say, of a certain kind of expenditure. 

A Bill passed by a local Legislative Council cannot become 

1 See the Local Legislature (Previous Sanction) Rules, Appendix F. 

2 I.e. the Government of India Act. 

3 Section 80A (4) of the Act. 

4 Section 80C of the Act. 

5 See in this connexion pages 205-206 ante . 
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Assent to 

Provincial 

Bills. 


law until it has received the assent of the head 1 of the 
local Government as well as of the Governor- 
General. 2 If either of them withholds his assent* 
from the Bill, it lapses. 3 Where the Governor- 
General withholds his assent from a Bill duly 
assented to by the head of a local Government, he must 
inform the latter of his reason for such action. 4 The head 
of a local Government may, instead of assenting to or with¬ 
holding his assent from a Bill passed by his Legislative 
Council, return it for reconsideration by the Council, either 
in whole or in part, together with any amendments which 
he may recommend, 5 or, in cases prescribed by Rules 
under the Act, may, and if the Rules so require, must 
reserve 6 it for the consideration of the Governor-General. 
A 4 reserved ’ Bill, if assented to by the Governor-General 
within a period of six. months from the date of the re¬ 
servation, becomes law on the publication of such assent. 
But if it fails to receive the assent of the Governor-General 
within the period of six months, it lapses, unless before the 
expiration of that period either— 

(1) it has been returned by the head of the local 
Government for further consideration by the Council; or 

(2) in the case of the Council not being in session, a 
notification has been published of an intention so to return 
the Bill at the beginning of the next session. 7 

Further, where a Bill is reserved for the consideration of 
the Governor-General, the head of the local Government con¬ 
cerned may, at any time within six monthi from the date of 
the reservation of the Bill, with the consent of the Governor- 
General, return the Bill for further consideration by' the 

1 I.e. the Governor* Lieutenant-Governor or Chitf Commissioner, 

as the case may be. 

* Section 81 of the Act. 3 Ibid. 

4 Ibid. 5 Section 81A (1) of the Act. 

6 For the Reservation of Bills and Rules, see Appendix G. 

7 Section 81A (2) (c) of the Act. 

15 
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Legislative Council with a. recommendation of amendments 
thereto. A 4 reserved ’ Bill so returned to the Council for 
♦further consideration, may, if reaffirmed with or without 
amendment, be again presented to the head of the local 
Government. 1 

The Governor-General may (except where a Bill has been 
reserved for his consideration), instead of assenting to or 
withholding his assent from any Act passed by a local legisla¬ 
ture, reserve the Act for the signification of His Majesty’s 
pleasure thereon, and in such case the Act will not have 
validity until His Majesty in Council has signified his 
assent thereto and his assent has been notified by the 
G oyernor-General. 2 

Finally, His Majesty in Council has power to disallow 
any provincial Act even after it has been assented to by 
the Governor-General 3 ; and if His Majesty in Council 
actually disallows any such Act, it will cease to have any 
effect from the date of the notification of such disallowance 
by the head of che local Government. 4 


Validity of Indian Laws 


Section 84 of the Act provides for the removal of doubts 


Removal of 
doubts as 
to the 
validity of 
certain 
Indian laws. 


as to the validity of certain laws. It lays down— 
(I) that a law made by any authority in British 
India shall not be deemed invalid solely on 
account of any one or more of the following 
reasons:— 


(1) in the case of an Act of the Indian Legislature or 


1 It is not clear from the Act whether the head of the local Govern¬ 
ment should ‘ reserve ’ a Bill for the second time. The Committee ‘ on 
Division of Functions’ recommended in its report (para. 36) that he 
should not be bound to reserve a second time those Bills in respect of 
which the reservation procedure was compulsory, but might so reserve 
them if he thought fit. 

2 Section 81A (3) of the Act. 

3 When an Act has been assented to by the Governor-General, he 
must send an authentic copy thereof to the Secretary of State. 

4 Section 82 of the Act. 
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a local legislature, because it affects the prerogative of 
the Crown ; or 

(2) in the case of any law, because the requisite 
proportion of non-official members was not complete at 
the date of its introduction into a legislative body or its 
enactment; or 

(3) in the case of an Act of a local legislature, because 
it confers on magistrates, who are also. Justices of the 
Peace, the same jurisdiction over European British subjects 
as that legislature, by Acts duly made, could lawfully 
confer on magistrates in the exercise of authority over 
other British subjects in like cases ; 

(II) that a law made by any authority in British India and 
repugnant to any provision of the Government of India 
Act or any other Act of Parliament must, to the extent of 
that repugnancy but not otherwise, be void; and 

(III) that nothing in the Government of India Act, 1919, 
or the Government of India Act, or in any Rules made there¬ 
under, shall be construed as diminishing in any respect the 
powers of the Indian Legislature as laid down in Section 1 
65 of the Act, and the validity of any Act of the Indian 
Legislature or any local Legislature must not be open to 
question in any legal proceedings on the ground that the 
Act affects a provincial subject, or a central subject, as the 
case may be, and the validity of any Act made by the 
Governor of a province must not be so open to question on 
the ground that it does not relate to a Reserved subject. 2 

1 See pages 196-98 ante . 

2 We may note the following in this connexion :— 

4 It is our intention to reserve to the Government of India a general 
over-riding power of legislation for the discharge of all functions 
which it will have to perform. It should be enabled under this 
power to intervene in any province for the protection and enforce¬ 
ment of the interests for which it is responsible ; to legislate on any 
provincial matter in respect of which uniformity of legislation is 
desirable either for the whole of India or for any two or more pro¬ 
vinces. . . . We think that the Government of India must be the 
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The Government of India Act provides for the classifica¬ 
tion of subjects, in relation to the functions of Government, 
central and provincial, and also for the transfer, from 
among the provincial subjects, of subjects (to be referred 
to as ‘ Transferred subjects ’) to the administration of the 
Governor acting with Ministers. Nevertheless, as we have 
established before, 1 our Constitution is not yet federal. 
In a completely developed federal constitution like that 
of the United States of America, the Courts act as the 
‘interpreters of the Constitution ’ 2 and as the guardians of 
the rights and privileges of the national Government as 
well as of the component States of the Union. Our 
Constitution being still ‘ Unitarian ’ in character, Section 84 
of the Act above provides against the interference by a 
court of law in the settlement of any dispute as to whether 
a particular matter does or does not relate to a provincial 
subject. The Section also provides against similar inter¬ 
ference in the decision of a question as to whether a certain 
matter relates to a Reserved or to a Transferred subject. 


sole judge of the propriety of any legislation which it may undertake 
under any one of these categories, and that its competence so to 
legislate should not be open to challenge in the courts . . . There 
£re advantages in a statutory demarcation of power such as is found 
in some federal constitutions, but we feel that if this is to leave the 
validity of Acts to be challenged in the courts on the ground of 
their beiug in excess of the powers of the particular legislature by 
which they are passed, we should be subjecting every Government 
in the country to an almost intolerable harassment. Moreover, in 
India where the central Government must retain large responsibili¬ 
ties, as for defence and law and order, a statutory limitation upon 
its legislative functions may be inexpedient. . . . We think therefore 
that it may be better, instead of attempting to bar the legislative 
power of the Government of India in certain spheres of provincial 
business, to leave it to be settled as a matter of constitutional 
practice that the central Government will not interfere in provincial 
matters unless the interests for which it is itself responsible are 
directly affected .’—The Montagu-Chelmsford Report , para. 212. See 
also para. 239 of the Report. 

1 Pages 6*9 ante, 

• Dicey, Law of the Constitution (eighth edition), p. 140. 
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The decision of such controversial matters has been left 
by the Act to the Executive, lest the course of administra¬ 
tion should be held up in any way. Under the Devolution, 
Rules if any doubt arises as to— 

(1) whether a particular matter does or does not relate 
to a provincial subject, the decision of the Governor-General 
in Council thereon will be final; 1 or 

(2) whether any matter relates to a Reserved or to a 
Transferred subject, the decision of the Governor thereon 
will be final. 2 


1 Devolution Rule 4. 


2 Ibid., Rule 7. 
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PROCEDURE IN THE INDIAN LEGISLATURE 

Rules and Standing Orders for regulating business in the Indian 
legislatures—Summoning of the Legislative Assembly and the 
Council of State—Prorogation—Adjournment—Time of meetings— 
Quorum—Language in the Indian Legislature—Motions—Voting— 
Repetition of motions—Rules as to amendments—Decision of points 
of order—Power to order withdrawal—Admission of strangers— 
Closure—Arrangement of business—List of business—Questions— 
Subject-matter of questions—Form and contents of Questions— 
Motions for adjournment for purposes of debate—Resolutions—Form 
and contents of resolutions—Their effect. 

There must be in every deliberative assembly some rules 
for the conduct of its business, for the preservation of order 
within it and for the prevention of waste of its time. If 
every member of such an assembly were free to do what¬ 
ever he liked, the assembly would soon cease to be a 
peaceful law-making body and woqld lapse into a state of 
disorder and confusion. As Dr. Leacock 1 says, ‘ any large 
gathering which acts at haphazard and without formal rules 
is liable to become a mere babel of tongues.’ Generally 
speaking, every such assembly adopts its own rules of 
procedure. Not to speak of the legislatures of independent 
countries, the Parliaments of the self-governing dominions 
like Australia and the Union of South Africa have power 
4 to make rules and orders with respect to the order and 
conduct of their business and proceedings ’ 2 The position 


1 Elements of Political Science , p. 148. 

2 The Commonwealth of Australia Constitution Act, 1900, Section 
SO ; South Africa Act, 1909, Section 58. 
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in India is somewhat different. The Government of India 
Act has authorized Rules and Standing Orders 
Standing 1 to made for the regulation pf the course of 
Orders for business and for the preservation of order in the 
btfslriess^n two Chambers of the Indian Legislature and in 
Indian Governors' Legislative Councils. 1 Accordingly, 
Juris*" Rules have been made by the Governor-General 
in Council with the sanction of the Secretary of 
State in Council in the form approved by both Houses of 
Parliament. 2 This is the procedure provided by the Act for 
the framing of such Rules. These Rules cannot be repealed 
or altered by tjie Indian Legislature or by any local legis¬ 
lature. 3 The first Standing Orders have been made, as 
provided by the Act, 4 5 by the Governor-General in Council 
in the case of the Indian Legislature, and by the Governor 
in Council in the case of a local legislature; they may, 
unlike the Rules, be altered by the legislative body to 
which they relate with the consent of the Governor-General 
or the Governor, as the case may be. If any Standing 
Order is repugnant to the provisions of any Rule made 
under the Act, it must, to the extent of that repugnancy, 
be void. 3 

Let us first discuss the procedure' of business in the two 
Chambers of the Indian Legislature before we pass onto 
Governors' Legislative Councils. 

PROCEDURE IN THE INDIAN LEGISLATURE 

The Governor-General appoints by notification the date 
and place for a session of each Chamber of the Indian 

1 Sections 67 (1) and 72D (5) of the Act. 

•Government of India Notifications Nos. 121-29, Legislative 
Department ; The Gazette of India (Extra.), September 27 1920. 

3 Section 129A (1) of the Act. 

4 Sections 67 (6) and 72D (7) of the Act. 

5 Ibid. 
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Legislature. 1 The Secretary 2 of each Chamber issues a 
summons to every member thereof for the date 
an< * Pl ace thus appointed. 3 After the com- 
Assembly mencement of a session, each House sits on 

Council. sllch day? its President » having regard to 
the state of its business, directs from time to 
time. 4 A session of either House is brought to a close by 
prorogation which is effected by the Governor- 
Son. 0 **" General by notification or otherwise. 5 On the 
termination of a session by prorogation all 
pending notices lapse, and fresh notices must be given for 
the next session. 0 But Bills which have # already been 
introduced are carried over to the pending list of business of 
the next session and begin their progress again at the point 
they have already reached. 7 Thus the Indian practice avoids 
that unfortunate necessity of the * slaughter of the inno- 
cents.’* which is generally the effect of a prorogation of a 
session of Parliament in England. But if the member in 
charge of a Bill makes no motion with regard to it during 
two complete sessions, it will lapse unless the House, in 
which the Bill has been introduced, makes, on a motion by 
that member in the next session, a special order for its 
continuance. 0 » But on the dissolution of either House all 
Bills, which have been introduced into the House which has 
been dissolved, or which have been sent to that House 


1 Section 63D (2) of the Act and the Legislative Assembly and the 
Council of State Standing Order 3(1). 

2 The Secretary and his assistants are appointed by the Governor- 
General and hold office during his pleasure. 

3 The Legislative Assembly and the Council of State Standing 
Order 3(2). 

•Ibid., 3(3). 

5 Section 63D (2) of the Act. 

e The Legislative Assembly and the Council of State Standing 
Order 4 (1). 

7 16id. t 4. (2). 

8 Lowell, Government of England , vol. i, p. 247. 

® The Legislative Assembly and the Council of State Stauding 
Order4 (Proviso). 
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after being passed by the other House but which have not 
yet been passed by the Indian Legislature, must 
men t™" lapse. A meeting of each House is adjourned 

by its President. 1 An adjournment only sus¬ 
pends the transaction of current business. 

Time f Ordinarily, each Chamber meets at 11 a.m,, and 
meetings. sits 4 p.m., unless the Governor-General 
otherwise directs. 2 

The presence of at least twenty-five members is neces¬ 
sary to constitute a quorum in the case of the 
Quorum. Legislative Assembly, and of at least fifteen 
members, in the case of the Council of State. 3 Neither 
House can transact any business unless there is a quorum 
in it. If the President of either House ascertains on a 
count at any time during a meeting, that a quorum is not 
present, he must adjourn the House until the next day 
of sitting. 4 The members of each House must 
members!* sit in such order as its President may direct. 

A member desiring to make any observation 
on any matter before the House must speak from his 
place, rise when he speaks, and address the 

Members to President. Whenever the President rises, any 
rise when . , . < , . 1 

speaking. member speaking must resume his seat. 5 If, 

for the purpose of explanation during discus¬ 
sion or for any other sufficient reason, any member has 
occasion to ask a question of another member 
tton. ana " on an > T matter then under the consideration of 
the House, he must ask the question through the 

President. 6 


1 Section 63D (3) of the Act 

8 The Legislative Assembly Standing Order 6 and the Council of 
State Standing Order 5. 

3 Indian Legislative Rule 13. 

4 L. A. S. O. 25 and C. S. S. O. 24. But no demand for a count 

to ascertain the presence of a quorum can be made within one hour 
of any previous count. 8 L. A. S. O. 27 and C. S. S. O. 26. 

6 L, A. S. O. 28 and C. S. S. O. 27. 
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Language in 
the Indian 
Legislature. 


Motions. 


The business of each Chamber of the- Indian Legislature 
is to be transacted in English; but the President 
thereof may permit any of its members un¬ 
acquainted with English to address the Chamber 
in a vernacular language. 1 

If any matter requires the decision of either House, 
it must be brought forward by means of a 
question put by the President on a motion 
proposed by a member. 2 All questions are determined by 
a majority of votes of the members present other than the 
person presiding, who, however, has and must exercise a 
casting vote in the case of an equality of votes. 3 
Votes are taken by voices or division. 4 The 
procedure adopted is as follows : When the President states 
the question to be voted upon, those members who are 
in favour of it say 4 aye ’ and those against, say ‘no*. 
According to the apparent preponderance of voices he 
declares whether the 4 ayes * or 1 noes 9 4 have it \ If, 
however, his opinion is challenged and a division is wanted 
by any member, he orders a division. The result of the 
division is then announced by the President and 
off^lnotions. is not °P en to farther challenge. 5 A motion 
in either House must not raise a question sub¬ 
stantially identical with one on Which the House has given 


Voting. 


1 Indian Legislative Rule 14. 

2 The Legislative Assembly Standing Order 30(1) and the Council 
of State Standing Order 29(1).—For instance : 

4 Mr. President: The question is : 

4 That the clause, as amended, do stand part of the Bill. 1 

The motion then is either adopted or negatived. 

3 Section 63D (4) of the Act. See pages 33-34 in this connec¬ 
tion. 

4 The Legislative Assembly Standing Order 30(2) and the Council 
of State Standing Order 29(2). Votes must betaken by division if 
any member so desires. This is the case also in Bengal. 

9 The Legislative Assembly Standing Order 30(3) and the Council 
of State Standing Order 29(3). Vide The Bengal Legislative Council 
Manual , 1927, p. 317, for the method of taking votes by division in 
Bengal. 
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a decision in the same session. 1 An amendment must be 

relevant to, and within the scope of, the motion 

Rules as to to which it is moved. 2 It is not in order if it has 
amend¬ 
ments. merely the effect of a negative vote. 3 Besides, 

an amendment on a question must not be 

inconsistent with a previous decision on the same question 

at the same stage of any Bill or other matter. 4 The 

President can refuse to put an amendment*which he 

considers frivolous. 5 

After the member who makes a motion has finished his 
speech, other members may speak to it in such order as 
the President may call upon them. 6 Except in the exercise 
of a right of reply or as otherwise provided by the Rules 
or Standing Orders, no member can speak more than once 
to any motion. 7 But, with the permission of the President, 
he may offer a personal explanation which will not raise 
any debatable issue. 8 A member who has moved a motion 
may speak again by way of reply, and if the motion is 
moved* by a non-official member, the Member of the 
Government to whose department the motion relates has 
the right of speaking (whether he has previously spoken in 
the debate or not), after the mover has replied. 9 The 
President of either House may address the House before 
submitting a question to its vote. 10 

All points of order are decided by the President and his 

decision is final. 31 A member may at any time 

Decision of su bmit a point of order for his decision, but in 
points of „ . 

order. doing so he must confine himself to stating the 

point only. 12 

1 Legislative Assembly Standing Order 31 and Council of State 
Standing Order 30. 

* Ibid ., 33 and Mid., 32. 3 Ibid. 4 Ibid. 

5 Ibid. 8 L. A. S. O. 32 and C.S.S.O. 31. 

7 Ibid. 8 Ibid . 

8 Ibid. 10 Ibid. 

11 Indian Legislative Rule 15. See App. v in this connexion. 

12 Ibid. 
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It is the duty of the President of either House to 
preserve order. 1 He has all powers necessary for the 
purpose of enforcing his decisions on all points of order. 2 
He may direct any member whose conduct is in his opinion 
grossly disorderly to withdraw immediately 
ordc? t0 * rom ^ ol ^ se t0 which he belongs, and any 
withdrawal, member so directed to withdraw must do so 
forthwith and must, absent himself during the 
remainder of the day’s meeting. 3 If a member is ordered 
to withdraw a second time in the same session, he may be 
directed by the President to absent, himself from the meet¬ 
ings of the House for any period not longer than the 
remainder of the session, and such direction must be 
obeyed. 4 The President of either House may, in the case 
of grave disorder, suspend its sitting for a time fixed by 
him. 5 

The admission of visitors to the Visitors* gallery, of 

Admission representatives of the Press to the Press gallery, 

of strangers. an ^ officials to the Official gallery, in each 

Chamber during its sittings, is regulated in 

accordance with orders made by the President thereof with 

\ 

the approval of the Governor-General. 6 The President may, 
whenever he thinks fit, order the Visitors* or Press gallery 
in it to be cleared. 7 

President Lowell says that almost all great legislative 
Closure bodies at the present day have been forced to 
adopt some method of cutting off debate, and 
bringing matters under discussion to a decisive vote. 8 
They have been driven, he continues, to do so partly as a 


1 Indian Legislative Rule 17 (1). 2 Ibid . 

9 Ibid., 17 (2). * ibid. 

5 Ibid., 17(3). 

6 The Legislative Assembly Standing Order 35 and the Council 
of State Standing Order 34. 

7 Ibid., 36 and ibid., 35. 

8 Lowell, Governtnent of England, vol. i, p. 292. 
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defence against wilful obstruction by minorities, and partly 
as a means of getting through their work . 1 The mode of 
procedure adopted to achieve this end is known as closure. 
Recourse to this process is had in the Indian Legislature 
(as well as in our local legislatures). At any time after 
a motion has been made, any member may move 1 that the 
question be now put', and, unless it appears to the 
President that the request is an abuse of the Rules or 
Standing Orders of the House, or an infringement of the 
rights of reasonable debate, the motion ‘ that the question 
be now put * must be put without amendment or debate. 2 
If such a motion is carried, the original question, the 
debate on which has thus been terminated, must be put 
without further amendment or debate. 3 But in the case 
of a motion relating to an official 4 Bill, there is a further 
provision. At any time after such a motion has been made, 
the Member in charge of the Bill may request the President 
to put the question, and unless it appears to the President 
that the request is an abuse of the Rules or Standing 
Orders of the House, or an infringement of the rights of 
reasonable debate, the question must be put without amend¬ 
ment or debate. 5 A closure may be moved at the con¬ 
clusion of a speech, or while a member is addressing 
the House. 

It need not, perhaps, be pointed out that the discretion 
left to the Chair as to when a motion for the closure should 
be allowed is a great safeguard against the infringement 

1 Lowell, Government of England , vol. i, p. 292. 

2 The Legislative Assembly Standing Order 34 and the Council of 
State Standing Order 33. 

3 Provided that the President may allow any member any right of 
reply which he may have under the Standing Orders of the House. 

4 And also in the case of a motion relating to a Bill affecting a 
Reserved subject in the provincial legislature. This, however, is 
not the case in Bombay. 

5 But the proviso stated in footnote 3 above will also apply to this 
case. The Legislative Assembly Standing Order 34 and the Council 
of State Standiog Order 33. 
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of the rights of minorities. To no small extent does the 
proper consideration of a question depend upon an impartial 
exercise of this discretion; since, the House itself will seldom 
reject a closure motion if it gets a chance to vote upon it. 

The Governor-General, after considering the state of 
business of each House, allots, at the beginning 
men? 1 ©?" ea °k sess i° n > as niany days as are in his 

Business. opinion possible, compatibly with the public inte¬ 

rests, for the business of non-official members 
in the House. He may allot different days for the disposal 
of different classes of such business, and, on days so 
allotted for any particular class of business, business for 
that class has precedence. On other days no business other 
than Government business can be transacted except with 
the consent of che Governor-General in Council. 1 

On days allotted for the transaction of official business, 
the Secretary of each House arranges that business in such 
order as the Governor-General in Council may direct. 2 
The relative precedence of notices of Bills and resolutions 
given by non-official members of either House is deter¬ 
mined by ballot held in the presence of the Secretary of the 
House. 3 Any member may attend at the time of the 
ballot if he wishes to do so. 4 Bills introduced by non¬ 
official members, which have reached certain stages 
in their progress, are arranged in such order as to give 
priority to the Bills which are most advanced. 5 The 

1 Indian Legislative Rule 6. 

a The Legislative Assembly Standing Order 7 and the Council of 
State Standing Order 6. 

3 The ballot, in the case of the Assembly only, is held on such 
day, not being less than fifteen days before the day with reference 
to which the ballot is held, as the President may direct. 

Legislative Assembly Standing Order 7A and 7B and Council of 
State Standing Order 6. See App. P in this connexion. 

4 Ibid ., Schedule 1. 

3 For further details, see the Legislative Assembly Standing Order 7A 
and 7B and also the Council of State Standing Order 6. 
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relative precedence of the other noh-official Bills which have 
been introduced, but which have not yet reached those 
stages, is determined by ballot. 1 If, however, any such 
Bills stand over from the last session, they will have 
priority in the order of their date of introduction. 2 

A list of business for each day is prepared by the Secre¬ 
tary of each House, and a copy of it is given to 
business. every member. 3 Except as otherwise provided 
in the Rules or Standing Orders of the House, no 
business other than that included in the list is to be transac¬ 
ted at any meeting without the permission of the President. 4 
Any business in the case of the Council of State, not 
disposed of on the day, is to stand over till the next day of 
the session available for the business of the class to which 
it belongs, or till such other day in the session so available 
as the Member in charge may desire ; but non-official busi¬ 
ness so standing over will have no priority on such day unless 
it has been commenced, in which case it will have priority 
over non-official business fixed for that date 5 * In the case of 
the Assembly, non-official business set down for any day 
and not disposed of on that day cannot be set down for any 
subsequent day, unless it has gained priority at the ballot 
held with reference to that date. But any such business 
which has been commenced must be set down for the next 
date allotted to business of that class, and will have prece¬ 
dence over all other business set down for that date. 0 
Every notice required by the Rules or Standing Orders of 
either House must be given in writing addressed to the 
Secretary. 7 It is the duty of the Secretary to circulate 

1 For further details, see ihe Legislative Assembly Standing 
Orders 7 A and 7B and also the Council of State Standing Order 6. 

8 Ibid. 

3 Legislative Assembly Standing Order 8 and Council of State 
Standing Order 7. 4 Ibid. 

5 Council of State Standing Order 8. • L. A. S. O. 9. 

7 Legislative Assembly Standing Order 11 and Council of State 
Standing Order 10. 
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to each member of the House a copy of every notice or 
other paper which is required to be made available for the 
use of .members. 1 

We have hitherto confined ourselves to the statement of 
the general rules of procedure in the two Chambers of 
the Indian Legislature. VVe shall now attempt to show 
how the Legislature criticizes and controls the actions of 
the Central Government by means of questions and dis¬ 
cussions, how it makes laws, and, lastly, how it grants 
supplies to that Government in order to enable it to meet 
a portion of its expenditure. 

The first hour of every meeting of either Chamber is 
available for the asking and answering of 
Questions, questions. 2 Any member may address a question 
to any Member of the Government for the purpose of 
obtaining information on a matter of public concern within 
the special cognizance of the latter. 3 The question must 
relate to the public affairs with which the latter is officially 
connected, or to a matter of administration for which he is 
responsible. 4 A question addressed to a non-official 
member must relate to some Bill, resolution or other 
matter connected with the business of the Chamber, for 
which he is responsible. 5 The right of asking questions was 
first conceded by the Indian Councils Act of 1892. This 
right was enlarged by the Indian Councils Act of 1909, by 
allowing the member who put the original question to ask 
a supplementary one. Under the existing Rules, unless the 
President, with the consent of the Government Member 
whose department is concerned, otherwise directs, not less 

1 Legislative Assembly Startling Order 12 and Council of State 
Standing Order 11. 

2 Ibid., 10 and ibid., 9. 

3 Indian Legislative Rule 8. 

4 Legislative Assembly Standing Order 14 and Council of State 
Standing Order 13. 

s Ibid. 
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than ten clear days’ notice of a question must be given. 1 
This enables the Member to prepare his answer. In the 
British House of Commons one day’s notice is sufficient 
except in ‘special cases. 2 The President may, within the 
period of notice, disallow any question or any part of it on 
the ground that it relates to a matter which is not primarily 
the concern of the Governor-General in Council. 3 

No question can be asked with regard to any of the 
following subjects, 4 namely:— 

Subject- (1) any matter affecting the relations of His 

questions. Majesty's Government, or of the Governor- 
General in Council, with any foreign State; 

(2) any matter affecting the relations of any of the 
foregoing authorities with any Prince or Chief under the 
suzerainty of His Majesty, or relating to the affairs of any 
such Prince or Chief or to the administration of the territory 
of any such Prince or Chief ; and 

(3) any matter which is under adjudication by a Court 
of Law having jurisdiction in any part of His Majesty’s 
Dominions. 

If any doubt arises whether any question does or does not 
come within these restrictions, the decision of the Governor- 
General thereon is final. 

In matters which are or have been the subject of 
controversy between the Governor-General in 
Form and Council and the Secretary of State or a local 
quesnoos^ Government, no question can be asked except 
as to matters of fact 5 , and the answer must be 

1 Legislative Assembly Standing Order 13 and Council % of State 
Standing Order 12. 

2 Ilbert, Parliament y p. 112. 3 Indian Legislative Rule 7 

4 Ibid., 8: 

3 1 A question is a demand for information. It may sometimes be 
used for a purpose beyond that simple request; but, if it is so used, it 
must be with care: for, it is obvious that a point soon arrives where 
the cross-examination of a minister becomes a debate and thus 

16 
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confined to a statement of facts. 1 A question cannot bring 
in any name or statement not strictly necessary to make it 
intelligible; 2 nor should it contain arguments, inferences, 
ironical expressions or defamatory statements, or ask for 
an expression of opinion or the solution of a hypothetical 
proposition. 3 Nor can any question be asked regarding 
the character or conduct of any person except in his official 
or public capacity. 4 If a question contains a statement by 
the member himself, he must make himself responsible for 
the accuracy of the statement. 5 Finally, it must not be of 
excessive length. 6 The President of either House is to 
decide whether any question is admissible or not under the 
Rules or Standing Orders of the House. 7 He may disallow 
any question if, in his qpinion, it is an abuse of the right of 
questioning or calculated to obstruct or prejudicially affect the 
procedure of the House. 8 

If a question, the notice of which has been given, 
is not put or the member in whose name it stands is 
absent, the President, at the request of any member, may 
direct that the answer to it be given, presumably on 
the ground of public interest. 9 On the same ground an 
answer to a question may be declined. Questions must be 


passes beyond the bounds of order'.—Statement by the President of 
the Assembly on September 1, 1921.— India's Parliament , vol. ii, p.5. 

1 Indian Legislative Rule 9 ; see also in this connection a statement 
by the President of the Assembly in India's Parliament, vol. ii, 
pp. 5-8. 

* Legislative Assembly Standing Order 35 and Council of State 
Standing Order 14. 

3 Ibid. A question cannot insinuate that members of Government 
often act tn bad faith in the answers which they give.— India's Parlia¬ 
ment , vol. ii, p. 6, 

* Ibid. 

3 Ibid. 

6 Legislative Assembly Standing Order 15 and Council of State 
Standing Order 14. 

7 Ibid. t 16 and ibid. ,15. 

• Ibid. 

• L,. A. S. 0.19 and C. S. S. 0.18. 
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put and answers given in such manner as the President 
may determine. 1 

Any member may put a supplementary question for the 
purpose of further elucidating any matter of fact regarding 
which an answer has been given, 2 but the President may 
disallow any supplementary question if, in his opinion, it 
infringes the Rules relating to the subject-matter of 
questions. 3 In the case of a supplementary question, the 
Member to whom it is addressed may demand previous 
notice ‘that a proper answer may be given/ No 
discussion is permitted in respect of any question or of 
any answer given to a question, 4 and in this respect 
the Indian practice differs from the French custom of 
‘ interpellations \ 

As Mr. Lowell 5 points out in another connection, 
questions may be asked from various motives: sometimes 
they are asked by a member simply to obtain information; 
sometimes to draw public attention to a grievance; some¬ 
times to embarrass the Government; and sometimes with a 
view to showing ‘ to his constituents the attention which he 

1 Legislative Assembly Standing Order 18 and Council of State 
Standing Order 17. 

The procedure in the Assembly is as follows :— 

Any member who desires an oral answer must place a star against 
his Question when he gives notice of it. If any question Is not so 
marked with a star, it is not answered orally, but is printed, with its 
answer, in the official report of the business of the day. * Supplemen¬ 
tary questions, therefore, cannot arise out of the answers to unstarred 
questions.’—Statement by the President of the Assembly on the 
* procedure in regard to question and answer ’ : Vide India's Parlia¬ 
ment, vol. ii, p. 7. 

(In the Bengal Legislative Council also, questions marked with 
asterisks are answered orally. Answers to unstarred questions are 
printed and laid on the table, anu copies thereof are furnished to the 
questioners. A supplementary question can be put there in the case 
of an unstarred question.) 

9 Indian Legislative Rule 10 ,* see also the foot-note above. 

3 Ibid . See pages 241-42 ante. 

4 Legislative Assembly Standing Order 20 and Council of State 
Standing Order 19. 

• Lowell, Government of England , vol. i, p. 332. 
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devotes to public affairs and to their special interests/ 
Though the right to ask questions is liable to abuse and 
its exercise may sometimes cause unnecessary waste of 
time, the usefulness of this right, however, cannot be 
questioned. What Sir Courtenay Ilbert 1 says in connection 
with the English custom of questioning, is no less applicable 
to the Indian practice. According to him, ‘there is no 
more valuable safeguard against maladministration, no 
more effective method of bringing the searchlight of 
criticism to bear on the action or inaction of the executive 
government and its subordinates. A minister has to be 
constantly asking himself, not merely whether his proceed¬ 
ings and the proceedings of those for whom he is 
responsible are legally or technically defensible, but what 
kind of answer he can give if questioned about them in the 
house (of commons or lords), and how that answer will 
be received/ 

While asking questions in itself affords no opportunity 
for passing judgment upon the actions of the 
adjourn- *° f Government, a ‘ motion for adjournment/ on 
meat lor the other hand, furnishes a means by which any 
purposes ol act or omission by any department of the 

OtPAlCa - 

Government may be criticized and even censured. 
A member of either House may move, with the consent 
of the President, a motion for the adjournment of the 
House for the purpose of discussing a definite matter of 
urgent public importance. 2 Leave to make such a motion 
can be asked for after questions have been disposed of and 
before the list of business for the day is taken up for 
consideration. 3 The member asking for such leave must, 
before the commencement of the sitting of the day, leave 

* Ilbert, Parliament , p. 113. 

® Indian Legislative Rule 11. 

9 Legislative Assembly Standing Order 21 and Council of State 
Standing Order 20. 
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with the Secretary of the House a written statement of the 
matter he proposes to discuss. 1 * 

This right to move an adjournment of either House is 
subject, however, to the following restrictions,* namely:— 

(1) not more than one such motion can be made at the 
same sitting of the House ; 

(2) not more than one matter can be discussed on the 
same motion, and the motion itself must be restricted to a 
specific matter of recent occurrence; 

(3) the motion must not revive discussion on a subject 
which has been considered in the same session; 

(4) the motion must not anticipate a matter already 
appointed for consideration, or in reference to which a 
notice of motion has been previously given ; and 

(5) the motion must not deal with a subject on which a 
resolution could not be moved. 

In the British House of Commons the Speaker may 
decline to submit a motion for adjournment to the House 
if, in his opinion, the subject to be brought forward is not 
definite, urgent, or of public importance. 3 Such power is 
also vested in the President of either Chamber of the 
Indian Legislature. He too must first be satisfied about 
the definiteness, 4 urgency 5 and public importance of the 
subject to be discussed on a motion for an adjournment 
before he will agree to submit the motion to the Chamber. 6 

1 Legislative Assembly Standing Order 22 and Council of State 
Standing Order 21. 

® Indian Legislative Rule 12. 

3 May, Parliamentary Practice , p. 227. 

* See the President’s Ruling in the Assembly, January 10, 1922 ; 
Legislative Assembly Debates , vol. ii. No. 13, p. 1453. 

3 Legislative Assembly Debates , March 14, 1922; pp. 3016 and 
3017. 

6 On September 4, 1928, the President of the Assembly gave a fur¬ 
ther ruling regarding the admissibility of a motion for adjournment 
•Generally speaking, motions for adjournment . . . must have 
some relation, directly or indirectly, to the conduct or default on the 
part pf Government and must be in the nature of criticism of the 
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If, however, he is of opinion that the matter proposed to 
be discussed is in order, he reads the statement previously 
supplied to the Secretary to the Chamber and asks if 
the member desiring the adjournment has the leave of the 
Chamber to move the adjournment. If the leave is given 
unanimously, or if, when the President, in the case of an 
objection, requests those members who are in favour of 
leave being granted to rise in their places, not less than 
twenty-five members in the case of the Assembly and not 
less than fifteen in the case of the Council of State rise 
accordingly, the President declares that leave is granted 
and that the motion will be taken up at 4 p.m. or, if the 
President, with the consent of the Member of Government 
concerned so directs, at an earlier hour at which the business 
of the day may terminate. 1 If, however, less than the 
minimum number in each case rise, the President informs 
the member that leave has not been granted. 2 On a motion 
to adjourn for the purpose of discussing a definite matter 
of urgent public importance the only question that may be 
put is ‘That the Assembly, or the Council, do now 
adjourn.’ 3 If this motion is carried, it amounts, according 
to constitutional practice, to a vote of censure 4 upon the 
Government. If, however, the debate is not concluded 
by 6 p.m. in the case of the Assembly and within 
two hours f in the case of the Council of State, it must 
automatically terminate and no question can be put. 5 No 

action of Government. I am quite clear about that, and I am sup¬ 
ported by the Parliamentary precedents xn that respect.' — Vide Legis¬ 
lative Assembly Debates , September 4, 1928, pp. 152-54. 

1 Legislative Assembly Proceedings , pp. 3791-92. Also Legislative 
Assembly Standing Order 23 and Council of State Standing Order 22. 

3 Legislative Assembly Standing Order 23 and Council of State 
Standing Order 22. 

3 Ibid,, 24 and ibid,, 23. 

4 Generally speaking, it is so. (See foot-note 6 on page 245). This 
is also the case in the British House of Commons. 

5 Legislative Assembly Standing Order 24 and Council of State 
Standing Order 23 
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member can speak during the debate for more than fifteen 
minutes. 

The Governor-General may disallow any such motion for 
adjournment as has just been described, on the ground that 
it cannot be moved without detriment to the public interest 
or on the ground that it relates to a matter which is not 
primarily the concern of the Governor-General in Council . 1 

As the procedure to be followed in the case of a motion 
for adjournment is rather difficult of clear comprehension, 
we propose to describe below, by way of illustration, a 
typical case taken from the proceedings 2 of the Legislative 
Assembly, dated March 28, 1922 :— 

Mr. K. B. L. Agnihotri (Central Provinces Hindi Divi¬ 
sion : non-Muhammadan): Sir, I rise to ask for your leave 
for moving an adjournment of the business of the Assembly 
to-day for the purpose of discussing a definite matter of 
urgent public importance, namely, the conduct of the 
Deputy Commissioner of Delhi in prohibiting a public open 
air meeting which was to have been held on the 23rd of 
March, 1922, to consider the Khilafat question, etc. . . . 

The Honourable Sir William Vincent (Home Member) : 
I make a formal objection merely to ascertain whether the 
House or a sufficient number of the members wish to 
discuss it. . . . 

Mr. President : Objection having been taken, I am to 
request those members who are in favour of leave being 
given, to rise in their places. ... Not less than twenty-five 
members having risen, the debate will be set down for four 
o’clock this afternoon or for any earlier hour at which our 
proceedings terminate. 

The motion was ultimately set down by the President for 
four o’clock unless the Home Member found himself in a 

1 Indian Legislative Rule 22 (2). 

2 Legislative Assembly Debates , March 28, 1922, pp. 3790-91 
and 3834-39. 
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position to take it earlier, if the business of the Assembly 
had terminated at an earlier hour. This incident took place 
just after questions had been disposed of and before the list 
of business for the 28th of March, 1922, was entered upon. 
Later: 

Mr. K. B. L. Agnihotri (at 4 p.m.) : I want to move for 
an adjournment of the business of the Assembly for the 
purpose of considering a definite matter of urgent public 
importance, namely, the conduct of the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner of Delhi in prohibiting a public open air meeting 
etc. . . . 

Mr. Agnihotri then made a long speech condemning ‘ the 
action and conduct of the Deputy Commissioner of Delhi/ 
In his peroration he exhorted the Assembly to support him 
and pass a vote of censure on the Deputy Commissioner. 
He was followed by other speakers who either supported or 
condemned the action taken by the Deputy Commissioner. 

Several members wanted then the question to be put and 
it was thus put:— 

Mr. President: The question is : 

4 That this House do now adjourn/ 

The Assembly then divided as follows : 

Ayes—29 and Noes—34. 

The f motion was therefore negatived. Had it been 
adopted, it would have amounted to a vote of censure upon 
the conduct of the Deputy Commissioner and also upon the 
Government which supported him. 

Besides motions for adjournment, resolutions 1 afford 

opportunities to members of criticizing the acts 
Resolu- „ „ ^ ^ . 

tions. or omissions or the Government. Sometimes a 

resolution is moved by a member in order to 

1 There were as many as 122 resolutions moved in the first Council 
of State, of which 101 were private and 21 official; and the total 
number of resolutions moved in the first Legislative Assembly was 
137, of which 114 were private and 23 official.— Work of the Indian 
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bring forward * a favourite project of his own/ which may 
not have any connection with politics. It may be moved, 
for instance, in the form of a request to the Government to 
do or forbear from doing a certain act. The right to move 
resolutions on the budget and on all other matters of 
general public importance was for the first time conceded 
by the Indian Councils Act, 1909. Under the existing 
Rules and Standing Orders any member of either 
Form and Chamber of the Indian Legislature may move a 
resolutions, resolution relating to h matter of general public 
interest. 1 It must be clearly and precisely ex¬ 
pressed and must raise substantially one definite issue. 2 
Besides, it must not contain arguments, inferences, ironical 
expressions or defamatory statements, 3 nor should it refer 
to the conduct or character of persons except in their official 
or public capacity. 4 There are the same restrictions imposed 
regarding the subject-matter of a resolution as we have seen 
in the case of a question. 5 The Governor-General is to 
decide as to whether a particular resolution does or does 
not come within the scope of those restrictions, and his 
decision thereon is final. 6 Every resolution must be in the 
form of a specific recommendation to the Governor-General 
in Council. 7 The President of either House is to decide 
on the admissibility of a resolution. 8 

A member desiring to move a resolution must, unless 
the President, with the consent of the Member of the 
Government to whose department the resolution relates, 

Legislatures, compiled under the order of the National Conference, 
pp. 12 and 24. 

These resolutions related to various subjects. 

1 Legislative Assembly Standing Order 59 and Council of State 
Standing Order 58. 

* Ibid. 3 Ibid. 

4 Ibid. 8 See p. 241 ante. 

6 Indian Legislative Rule 23. 7 Ibid. 

8 Legislative Assembly Standing Order 60 and Council of State 
Standing Order 59. 
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shortens the period, give fifteen clear days* notice of bis 
intention to do so, and submit, along with the notice, 
a copy of the resolution he wishes to move. 1 The 
Governor-General, however, may, within the period of 
notice, disallow any resolution or any part of it, on the 
ground that it cannot be moved without detriment to the 
public interest, or on the ground that it relates to a matter 
which is not primarily the concern of the Governor-General 
in Council. 2 A member in whose name a resolution stands 
on the list of business must, when called on, either with¬ 
draw it or move it ; in the latter case, he must begin his 
speech by a formal motion. 3 If, however, he is found 
absent, the resolution standing in his name will be deemed 
to have been withdrawn, except when, in the case of the 
Assembly only, any other member, duly authorized by him 
in writing, moves the resolution with the permission of the 
President. 4 Except with the permission of the President, 
no member can speak on a resolution for more than fifteen 
minptes. But there are two exceptions to this rule : The 
mover of a resolution, when moving it, and the Member 
of the Government to whose department the resolution 
relates, when speaking for the first time, may speak for 
thirty minutes. 5 If a resolution, or an amendment to a 
resolution, has been moved in either Chamber, it cannot be 
withdrawn except with the leave of the Chamber. 6 No 
discussion is allowed on a motion for leave to withdraw a 
resolution except with the permission of the President of the 
Chamber. 7 After a resolution has been moved, any member 
may, subject to the Rules and Standing Orders relating to 

1 Legislative Assembly Standing Order 58 and Council of State 
Standing Order 57. 

a Indian Legislative Rule 22 (1). 

3 Legislative Assembly Standing Order 61 and Council of State 
Standing Order 60. 4 Ibid, 

5 Or, in the case of the Assembly only, for such longer time as 
the President may permit. 

8 L. A. S.O. 66 and C. S. S. O. 65. 7 Ibid . 
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resolutions, move an amendment to the same. 3 The 
discussion of a resolution must be strictly confined to its 
subject-matter. If a resolution which has been admitted 
is not discussed during a session, it will be supposed to 
have been withdrawn. 1 2 If a resolution has been moved, 
no resolution or amendment raising substantially the same 
question can be moved within one year. 3 Similarly, if a 
resolution is disallowed or withdrawn, no other resolution 
raising substantially the same issue can be moved during 
the same session. 4 A copy of every resolution passed by 
either House is forwarded to the Governor- 
resotuUons. General Council; but any such resolution 
will be regarded as a mere recommendation to 
him. 5 He will deal with it ‘ as carefully, or as carelessly 
as he thinks fit *. A resolution, unlike a law, is not binding 
upon the executive Government. 

Save in so far as is otherwise provided by the Act, 
or Rules made thereunder no discussion of a 
of matters matter of general public interest can take place 

of general by means of a motion otherwise than on a 

interest resolution duly moved except with the consent 

otherwise of the President and of the Member of the 

resolution Government to whose department the motion 

relates. All such motions are subject to the 
same restrictions as resolutions. The Governor-General 
may disallow any motion or part of a motion on the ground 
that it cannot be moved without detriment to the public 
interest or on the ground that it relates to a matter which 
is not primarily the concern of the Governor-General in 
Council. 8 


1 Legislative Assembly Standing Order 64 and Council of State 
Standing Order 63. 

2 Ibid ., 69 and ibid ., 68. 

3 Ibid. , 70 and ibid., 69. 

4 / bid., 70 and ibid., 69. 

5 Indian Legislative Rule 24. 6 Ibid., 24A. ., 
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A modern representative assembly has to do so much 
/* work that it is not possible for it to do every- 

of the thing in full meeting. It has, as has been 

Le* (stature remarked by President Lowell in another con- 
g a are. nec f.j on> i neither the time, nor the patience nor 

the requisite knowledge for the various functions it has got 
to discharge. The instruments that it employs to help it 
in its work of deliberation and legislation are committees 
of some kind appointed by itself. Our Indian Legislature 
is not an exception to this general practice. There are the 
Select Committee, Joint Committee, Committee on Petitions 
relating to Bills and the Public Accounts Committee to help 
it in its work. 2 

A Select Committee may be appointed by either House 
of the Indian Legislature to consider some special matter 


1 Government of England , 264. 

* For the Standing Committees of the Indian Legislature, see 
Appendix J. 
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that may be referred to it—either a Bill or a proposal to 
amend a Standing Order or some other subject 
Select Com- a fcout which the House wishes to institute an 
soffits* inquiry. When a particular Bill is referred to a 
Select Committee it may hear expert evidence and repre¬ 
sentatives of special interests affected by the bill. 

The composition of Select Committees is not based upon 
any uniform principle; they are differently con- 
Conipositioo s tituted to serve different purposes. In the case 

Committees, of a Select Committee 1 appointed by either 
House to consider a Bill, the Member of the 
Government 2 to whose department the Bill relates, the 
member who has introduced it and the Law Member of the 
Govemor-Generars Executive Council, if he is a member 
of the House, must be members thereof. The other mem¬ 
bers of the Committee are appointed by the House. But if 
the Law Member is not a member of the House, then the 
Deputy President or one of the Chairmen in the case of the 
Assembly and one of the Chairmen in the case of the 
•Council must be appointed a member of the Committee. 

In the case of a Select Committee appointed by the 
Assembly to consider a Bill, the Law Member 

mao^ot^’ ° r ’ ^ t ^ ie ^ aw ^ em ^ er * s not a mem ^ er °f the 
Select House, the Deputy President if he is a member 
Committee 0 f the Committee, and if the Deputy President is 
by either not a member of the Committee, then a Chair- 
consider man °* the Assembly must be the Chairman of 

a BUI. the Committee ; and if two or more Chairmen of 

the Assembly happen to be members of the 
Committee, then the person whose name stands first in 

1 Legislative Assembly Standing Order 40 and Council of State 
Standing Order 39. 

■ * “Member of the Government* * means here a member of the 
Governor-General's Executive Council, and includes any member to 
whom such Member may delegate any function assigned to him under 
the Rules of Standing Orders^ of the House. 
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the panel of such Chairmen is to be its Chairman. Simi¬ 
larly, in the case of a Select Committee of the Council, the 
Law Member or, if he is not a member of the Council,, a 
Chairman of the Council must be its Chairman; and if two 
or more Chairmen of the Council are members of the 
Committee, then the person whose name appears first in 
the panel of such Chairmen is to be its Chairman. In the 
case of an equality of votes, the Chairman has a second or 
casting vote. 

If the Law Member or the Member of the Governor^ 
Generars Executive Council in charge of the department 
to which the Bill relates, is not a member of the House 
which has appointed the Select Committee to consider the 
Bill, he has the right of attending at, and taking part in the 
deliberations of the Committee, though he cannot vote as 
a member thereof. 

At the time of the appointment of a Select Committee by 
either House, the number of persons whose presence will 
be necessary to constitute a quorum of the Committee is 
fixed by the House. 

The Select Committee of each House must submit to it 
a report on the Bill that has been referred to it. If any of 
its members desires to record a minute of dissent on any 
point, he must sign the report stating that he does so 
subject to his minute of dissent which has to be submitted 
at the same time. 

A Select Committee 1 may be appointed by either House 
to consider and report upon the draft amendments of its 
Standing Orders. The President of the House must be its 
Chairman, and the Deputy President in the case of £ 
Committee of the Assembly, and one of the Chairmen, to be 
nominated by the President, in the case of a Committee of 
the Council, must be a member. The remaining members, 

* Legislative Assembly Standing Order 56 and Council of State 
Standing Order 55. 
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who must be seven in number, are selected by the House 
by means of the single transferable vote in accordance with 
the regulations made in this behalf by the President. 

A Bill may be committed to a Joint Committee 1 of both 
Houses., Such a Committee is composed of an equal 
number of members of each House, The Chair- 
mltte/of"" lnan Committee is elected by the 

both Committee. He has only a single vote, and, if 

Houses. the votes are equally divided on a matter, the 
question is decided in the negative. The time and place 
of the meeting of the Committee are fixed by the President 
of the Council of State. 

A Joint Committee is formed as follows :—If a. resolu¬ 
tion is passed in the originating House to the effect that a 
Bill should be committed to a Joint Committee of both 
Houses, a message is sent to the other House informing it 
of the resolution and desiring its concurrence in the same. 

If the other House agrees, a motion is made in each 
House nominating the members thereof who are to serve 
on the Committee. 

The Committee 2 on Public Accounts is a Committee of 
the Assembly only. As soon as possible after 

Committee the commencement of the first session of each 

on Public 

Accounts. Assembly, such a Committee is, subject to what 
follows, constituted for the duration of the 
Assembly to deal with the audit and appropriation accounts 
of the Governor-General in Council and such other matters 
as the Finance Department of the Government of India may 
refer to it. It is composed of not more than twelve members^ 
including the Chairman, cf whom not less than two-thirds 
are elected by the non-official members of the Assembly 
according to the principle of proportional representation by 


1 Indian Legislative Rule 42. 

8 Indian Legislative Rule 51 as subsequently amended. 
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means of the single transferable vote. The remaining 
members are nominated by the Governor-General. Casual 
vacancies in the Committee are filled by election or nomina¬ 
tion in the aforesaid manner according as the member who 
has vacated his seat was an elected or nominated member, 
and any person so elected or nominated holds office for 
the unexpired period of membership of the person in whose 
place he is elected or nominated. Of the members elected 
at the time of the constitution of the Committee not less 
than one half, who are to be selected by lot, must retire on 
the expiry of one year from the date of their election and 
the remainder must retire on the expiry of the second year 
from that date. The vacancies thus created in each year 
must be filled as they arise, by elections held in the 
aforesaid manner. Retiring members are eligible for 
re-election. 

The Finance Member is the Chairman of such a 
Committee, and has, in the case of an equality of votes on 
any matter, a second or casting vote. We shall discuss the 
functions of the Committee on Public Accounts elsewhere. 

Each House has its Committee on Petitions. In the 
Assembly, the Committee is constituted at the 
Committee commencement of each session, and consists of 
Petitions * ts deputy President who is the Chairman of the 
Committee, and four members nominated by its 
President, of whom one must be a Chairman of the 
Assembly. In the absence of the Deputy President, the 
Chairman of the Assembly presides. In the Council of 
State, the Committee consists of a Chairman and four’ 
members nominated, at the beginning of each session, by 
its President. The President of either House can fill any 
vacancies occurring in the Committee of the House during 
a session. 

We shall now describe how laws are made by the Indian 
Legislature. The stages through which a Bill, i.e. a 
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project of law, must pass from the beginning of its career 
to its conclusion are many and the procedure 

for leclsia- a< *°P te< * at eac ^ sta 2 e * s rather complex. The 
tion. P practices of the Assembly and the Council are 
similar both in regard to those stages and the 
rules of procedure relating to them. 

A Bill may originate in either House. Any member 
thereof, other than a Member of the Govern- 
hjtroducti° n men t } desiring to move for leave to introduce a 
Bill, must give, unless the Governor-General 
otherwise directs, one month's 1 notice of his intention to 
do so, and must, along with the notice, submit a copy of 
the Bill and a full statement of its objects and reasons. 2 
If, under the Act, the Bill requires for its introduction the 
previous sanction of the Governor-General, a copy of such 
sanction must be annexed to the notice. 3 If a motion 
for leave to introduce a Bill is opposed, the President 
after allowing, if he thinks fit, the mover and the opposer 
of the motion to make each a brief explanatory statement 
in support of his contention, may, without further debate, 
put the question. 4 After a Bill has been introduced, 
it must, as soon as possible, be published in the Gazette of 
India, if it has not already been so published. 5 

The Governor-General, however, may direct the publica¬ 
tion of any Bill, together with a statement of its objects 
and reasons, in the Gazette, even if no motion has been 
previously made for leave to introduce it. 6 In such a case 
it is not necessary to move for leave to introduce the Bill; 
nor, if the Bill is afterwards introduced, i$ it required to 


* Or, if the Governor-General so directs, a further period not 
exceeding in all two months. 

2 Indian Legislative Rule 19. 3 Ibid, 

* Legislative Assembly Standing Order 37 and Council of State 
Standing Order 36. 

* Indian Legislative Rule 20. 6 Ibid., 18. 

17 
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publish it again. 1 And if he certifies that a Bill or any 
clause of a Bill or any amendment to a Bill affects the safety 
or tranquillity of British India or any part thereof, and 
directs that no proceedings or no further proceedings shall 
be taken thereon, all notices of motions in relation to the 
Bill, clause, or amendment, must lapse, and if any such 
motion has not already been included in the list of business, 
it cannot be so included after the direction. 2 

When a Bill is introduced in either House or on some 
subsequent occasion, the member in charge may 
Motions move (i) for the consideration of the Bill by the 
dnctfon!™" House either at once or on some future day to 
be then appointed, or (ii) for its reference to a 
Select Committee, or (iii) for its circulation for the purpose 
of eliciting public opinion thereon. 3 It may be stated 
here, by the way, that a motion for committing a Bill 
to a Joint Committee of both Houses may be made 
at any stage at which a motion for its reference to a Select 
Committee is in order. 4 At this stage the principle of the 
Bill and its general provisions may be discussed, but no 
discussion of its details further than is necessary to explain 
its principle is allowed. 5 Nor can any amendment to the 
Bill be moved at this stage. 0 But if the member in charge 
moves for the consideration of his Bill, any member 


1 Indian Legislative Rule 18. 

* Section 67 (2a), and I. L. R., 21. 

3 But no such motion can be made until after copies of the Bill 
have been made available for the use of members, and any member 
may object to any such motion being made unless copies of the 
Bill have been so made available for three days before the day 
on which the motion is made, and * such objection shall prevail, 
unless the President, in the exercise of his power to suspend this 
standing order, allows the motion to be made.’ Legislative Assembly 
Standing Order 38 and Council of State Standing Order 37. 

4 /did. 

3 Legislative Assembly Standing Order 39 and Council of State 
Standing Order 38. 

• Ibid. 
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may move an amendment for its reference to a Select 
Committee or for its circulation for the purpose of eliciting 
public opinion on it by a date to be specified in the motion. 1 
And if he moves for the reference of his Bill to a Select 
Committee, any member may move an amendment for its 
circulation for the purpose of eliciting public opinion on it.® 

Where a motion for the circulation of a Bill is carried and 
the Bill is accordingly circulated and opinions are received 
thereon, the member in charge, if he wants to proceed with 
his Bill thereafter, must move for its reference to a Select 
Committee, unless the President of the House to which the 
member belongs, allows, by exercising 3 his special power, 
a motion that the Bill be taken into consideration. 

No motion that a Bill be taken into consideration or be 
passed can be made by any member other than the member 
in charge 4 of the Bill and no motion that a Bill be referred 
to a Select Committee or be circulated or recirculated for 
the purpose of eliciting public opinion thereon can be 
made by any member other than the member in charge 
except by way of amendment to a motion made by the 
member in charge. 

When a Bill is referred to a Select Committee, the 
Committee goes through the Bill clause by 
IMrace to d ause and may amend it if it so thinks fit. The 
Comiplttee. Committee may, as has been seen before, hear 
expert evidence and representatives of special 
interests affected by the measure before it. It then 

1 Legislative Assembly Standing Order 39 and Council of State 
Standing Order 38. 

* By a date to be specified in the motion. Ibid. 

" Ibid. The President may thus suspend in this connection tjie 
relevant Standing Order. 

4 Here the expression ' member in charge ’ means, in the case of 
a Government Bill, any member acting on behalf of the Government, 
and, in any other case, the member who has introduced the Bill, or, 
where the BiU has been laid on the table in the other Chamber, 
the member who has given notice of his intention to move that the 
Bill be taken into consideration.—Indian Legislative Rale 20A. 
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submits a report on the Bill. The report, which may be 
either preliminary or final, must be made not sooner than 
three months from the date of the first publication of the 
Bill in the Gazette, unless the House orders it to be 
submitted earlier. 1 This time limit does not apply to a 
Bill imposing any tax. The Select Committee has to state 
in its report whether the Bill has been so altered as to 
require republication. 2 Any member of the Committee is 
at liberty to record a minute of dissent on any point. 

The report is presented to the originating House by the 
member in charge of the Bill. No debate is 
S-T allowed at this stage, but the member in charge 
presentation may, in presenting the report, make any re- 
of Report. mar k s> provided that he confines himself to a 
brief statement of fact. 3 The report with the amended 
Bill must be published in the Gazette, and a printed copy 
of the report must be made available for the use of every 
member of the House to which it has been presented. 
If any member is unacquainted with English, the Secretary 
of the House must, if requested, get the report translated 
for his use into such vernacular language as the President 
may direct. 4 After the Bill has been finally reported to 
the House by the Select Committee, the member in charge 
may move (i) for the consideration by the House of the Bill 
as reported by the Committee 5 , or (ii) for its recirculation 

1 Legislative Assembly Standing Order 41 and Council of State 
Standing Order 40. 

8 Ibid . This would probably involve the renewal of the second 
stage (p. 258) of the Bill. 

3 Legislative Assembly Standing Order 42 and Council of State 
Standing Order 41. 

* Legislative Assembly Standing Order 43 and Council of State 
Standing Order 42. 

* * Provided that any member may object to its being so taken into 
consideration if a copy of the report has not been made available for 
the use of members for seven days, and such objection shall prevail, 
unless the President, in the exercise of his power to suspend this 
Standing Order, allows the report to be taken into consideration.’— 
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for the purpose of obtaining further opinion thereon, or 
(iii) for its recommittal either without liniitation, or with 
respect to particular clauses or amendments only, or with 
instructions to the Committee to make some particular or 
additional provision in the Bill. 1 If the member in charge 
moves for the consideration of the Bill, any other member 
may move an amendment for its recommittal or for its 
* recirculation ' 2 . If carried, such an amendment ‘adds a 
step to the journey of the Bill. 9 

When a motion that q Bill be taken into consideration has 
been adopted, any member may propose an amendment of 
the Bill. 3 If notice of a proposed amendment has not been 
given two clear days before the day on which the Bill is 
to be considered, any member may object to the moving of 
the amendment. 4 Such objection will prevail unless the 
President, in the exercise of his special power, 5 permits the 
amendment to be moved. If a number of amendments 
have been proposed, they are considered in the order of the 
clauses to which they respectively relate; and in respect of 
any such clause a motion is deemed to have been made, 
‘that this clause stand part of the Bill. ,e The President 
of each House, may, however, submit the Bill, or any part 
of the Bill, clause by clause. If this procedure is adopted, 
he calls each clause separately, and, when the amendments 
relating to it have been dealt with, puts the question * that 
this clause (or, as the case may be, that this clause as 
amended) stand part of the Bill.’ 

Legislative Assembly Standing Order 44 and Council of State 
Standing Order 43. 

1 Ibid. 8 Ibid. 

3 Legislative Assembly Standing Order 45 and Council of State 
Standing Order 44. 

4 Ibid., 46 and ibid., 45. The Secretary must, if time permits, 
send a printed copy of each proposed amendment to every member.— 
Ibid. 

s He is empowered to suspend the relevant Standing Order.— Ibid . 

6 Legislative Assembly Standing Order 47 and Council of State 
Standing Order 46. 
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If a motion that a Bill be taken into consideration has 
been carried and" if the Bill is not amended, the member in 
charge may at once move that the Bill be passed. 1 If 
however, the Bill is amended, any member may object to 
any motion, on the same day, that the Bill be passed. If 
the objection is allowed by the President, a motion that 
the Bill be passed may be made on any subsequent day. 2 
To such a motion no amendment is in order which is not 
either formal or consequential on an amendment made 
after the Bill was taken into consideration. 3 When a Bill 
is passed by one House, a copy thereof is signed by the 
President of the House. 4 

The member who has brought in a Bill may at any stage 
of the Bill move for leave to withdraw it; and, if 
J**™* such leave is given, no further motion can be 
made with reference to the Bill. 5 


We have seen before that the Governor-General may, 
* where a Bill has been passed by both Houses, 
Sfon , of ,Cr return the Bill for reconsideration by either 
a Bill. House. When a Bill is sent back for reconsi¬ 
deration, the point or points referred for 
reconsideration must be put before the House and must be 
discussed and voted upon in the same way as amendments 
to a Bill, or in such other way as the President may 
consider most convenient for their consideration. 6 

It has been stated before that, except as otherwise 7 
provided by the Act, a Bill is not considered to have been 


1 L.A.S.O. 49 and C.S.S.O. 48. 

• Ibid. 3 Ibid. 

4 The Secretary of the Council of State must submit a copy of every 
Bill passed by both Houses to the Governor-General. 

5 Legislative Assembly Standing Order 50 and Council of State 
Standing Order 49. 

6 L.A.S.O. 53 and C.S.S.O. 52. Thereafter the Bill will presum¬ 
ably pass through the same stages as an amended Bill. 

9 For instance, a Bill may become an Act on * certification 1 by the 
Governor-General though it has been assented to only by one Chamber, 
or even though it has not been assented to by either Chamber. 
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passed by the Indian Legislature unless it has been agreed 
to by both Houses either without amendment or with such 
amendments only as may be agreed to by both 
Houses. When a Bill has been passed by the 
originating House, it is sent up to the other 
House to pass through its several stages there. 
These stages practically correspond to those in 
the originating House. At any time after copies of the Bill 
have been laid on the table of the other House, any member 
acting on behalf of the Government in the case of a 
Government Bill or, in any other case, any member may 
give notice of his intention to move that the Bill be taken 
into consideration. But there is one thing to be noted here. 
If the Bill has already been referred to a Select Committee 
of the originating House or to a Joint Committee of both 
Houses, it cannot be again committed to a Select Committee 
in the other House. 1 Nor is there any provision for 
further circulation of the Bill at this stage. If the Bill is 
passed by the other House without amendment, a message 
is sent to the originating House to the effect that the other 
House has agreed to the Bill without any amendment. 2 If, 
however, the Bill is amended by the other House, it is sent 
back with a message requesting the concurrence of the 
originating House in the amendments. 3 The originating 
House may refuse to take them into consideration, or may 
move further amendments to their subject-matter, or may 
agree to them. 4 But no further amendment can be moved 
to the Bill at this stage, unless it is consequential on, or an 
alternative to, an amendment made by the other House. 5 

If, however, the originating House disagrees with the 
amendments made by the other House or with any of them, 
the Bill is sent to that House with a message intimating its 
disagreement. 6 Or if it agrees to the amendments or any 

1 Indian Legislative Rule 29. * Ibid., 31. 

3 Ibid., 32. 4 Ibid *, 35. 3 Ibid., 35. 6 Ibid., 36. 


Procedure 
regarding 
legislation 
in both 
Chambers. 
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of them with further amendments, or if it proposes further 
amendments in the place of the amendments made by the 
other House, the Bill as further amended is sent to the 
other House with a message to that effect. 1 The other 
House may either agree to the Bill as originally passed by 
the originating House or as further amended by it, as the 
case may be, or may send it back with a message that it 
insists on its own amendments. 2 If the Bill is sent back 
with the message that the other House insists on its 
amendments which the originating House is unable to 
accept, the latter may either allow the Bill to lapse or 
may report the fact of disagreement to the Governor- 
General 3 who may, 4 if the two Houses fail to come to an 
agreement with regard to the Bill within six months of its 
passage by the originating House, refer the matter for 
decision to a joint sitting of both Houses convened by him. 
The President of the Council of State will preside at a joint 
sitting and the procedure of the Council will, so far as 
possible, be followed. The members present at a joint 
sitting will deliberate and vote upon the Bill as last 
proposed by the originating House and upon the amend¬ 
ments, if any, which have been made therein by one House 
and rejected by the other. If any such amendments are 
affirmed by a majority of the total members of the two 
Houses f present at such sitting, they will be deemed to 
have been carried; and if the Bili with the amendments, if 
any, is affirmed by a similar majority, it will be taken to 
have been duly passed by both Houses. 

Besides the provision for a joint sitting of both Houses, 
there is another provision for bringing about agreement 
between the two Houses in case of difference of opinion 
between them on any matter. 


1 Indian Legislative Rule 36. * lbid. t 36. 

* Ibid, 4 Vide Section 67 (3) of the Act. 
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If both Houses agree to a meeting of members for the 
purpose of discussing a difference of opinion' 
for° discuss- which has arisen between them, a conference 1 
in* • will be held. At such a conference each Chamber 
of^pinSon will be represented by an equal number of 
between two members. The conference 2 will determine its 
Houses. own procedure. The time and place of the con- 
ference will be appointed by the President of the Council. 

Messages between one House and the other are conveyed 
by the Secretary of the one House to the Secretary of the 
other, or in such other manner as the Houses may decide. 3 

After a Bill has been duly passed by the Indian Legis¬ 
lature, it is submitted to the Governor-General to go 
through its final stage. It cannot have the force and effect 
of law until it has received, as required by the Act, the 
assent of the Governor-General or of His Majesty in 
Council, as the case may be. As we have discussed this 
matter in a previous chapter, 4 we need not repeat it here. 
If— 

(ij) a dilatory motion 5 is carried in either 
Suce rC “ House in respect of a Government Bill, or 
Bills. (ii) either House refuses to take into con¬ 

sideration or to refer to a Select Committee or 
to pass any Government Bill, 

and if thereafter the Governor-General recommends that the 
Bill be passed in a particular form, a motion may be made 
in either House for leave to introduce the Bill in that form* 
and, if such recommendation is made in the case referred to 

1 Indian Legislative Rule 40. 

• Obviously, it will make necessary recommendations to both the 
Houses. 

3 Indian Legislative Rule 41. 4 See chapter 13. 

8 * A “ dilatory motion ” means a motion that a Bill be referred to 
a Select Committee or that it be circulated for the purpose of eliciting 

(public) opinion thereon or any other motion the effect of the carrying 
of which will be to delay the passage of a Bill.'—Indian Legislative 
Rule 36A. 
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in clause (i), the Bill 1 in respect of which the dilatory 
motion has been made, will be considered as withdrawn. 2 

A recommendation or certification in respect of any Bill 
by the Governor-General under Section 67B 3 of the Act 
may be made by message and must be communicated to 
either House by the President. 4 No dilatory motion can be 
made in connexion with a Bill, in respect of which a recom¬ 
mendation has been made, without the consent of the 
member in charge of the Bill. 5 And if during the passage 
of a Bill in either House the Governor-General makes a re¬ 
commendation in respect of it, and if any clause of the Bill 
has been agreed to, or any amendment has been made, in 
a form inconsistent with the form recommended, the 
member in charge of the Bill may move any amendment 
which, if accepted, would bring the Bill into the form 
recommended. 0 

Petitions relating to a Bill pending in either House may 
be presented to the House by a member, or be 
relating*!* forwarded to the Secretary. In the latter case 
pending the fact must be reported by the Secretary to the 
lllli* House. In presenting a petition 7 a member must 

confine himself to a statement in the following form:— 

* I present a petition signed by. 

petitioners regarding. ..Bill now pending in 

this Chamber.’ 

No debate will be in order on this statement. 

Every petition must, after presentation by a member or 
.report by the Secretary, as the case may be, be referred 
to the Committee on Petitions in the House. The 
Committee must examine every petition that is referred to 


1 Here the original Bill is meant and not the Bill in the recom¬ 

mended form. 

9 Indian Legislative Rule 36A. 3 See pages 202-203 

4 Indian Legislative Rule 36B. 5 /did. 

6 Ibid . 9 Pot • Form of Petition' see App. W. 
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it, and must report to the House stating the subject-matter 
of the petition, the number of persons by whom it is signed 
and whether it is in conformity with the Standing Orders of 
the House. If the petition is in conformity with the Stand¬ 
ing Orders, the Committee may direct that it be circulated 
as a paper to the Bill to which it relates. 

Every petition must (i) either be in English and in print, 
or, if not in English, be accompanied by an accurate English 
translation in print; (ii) if presented by a member, be 
countersigned by him; and (iii) be couched in respectful and 
temperate language. 

The full name and address of every signatory to a petition 
must be set out in it and must be authenticated by the 
signatory, if literate, by his signature, and, if illiterate, by 
his thumb impression. Every petition must be addressed 
to the Council of State, or the Legislative Assembly, as the 
case may be, and must conclude with a definite prayer in 
regard to the Bill to which it relates. 1 

In a preceding chapter we 2 have stated the law 
relating to the granting of supplies for the use of the 
Government of India and, in that connexion, discussed 
the nature of the control which the Indian Legislature 
exercises over the expenditure of public money by the 
Government. We shall now proceed to describe how the 
supplies are actually voted. 

The estimates of the probable receipts and expenditure 
of the Governor-General in Council during the 
supplies are ensu * ng financial year (April to March) are • 
granted. prepared in the cold weather of each year. It 
may be remembeied that these estimates 3 are 

1 See App. W. 2 See ch. xiir ante. 

3 Under the Indian Legislative Rule 48A, the Budget may be 
presented to each House in two or more parts; and when such 
presentation takes place, each part must be dealt with as if it were 
the Budget; i.e., the Rules and Standing Orders of the House relating 
to the Budget must apply to each part of the Budget. As has been 
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every year presented to each House of the Indian Legisla¬ 
ture in'the form of a statement (known as the ‘Budget') 
on such day or days 1 as the Governor-General may appoint: 
There cannot be any discussion of the Budget on the day 
on. which it is presented to either House. As has been 
pointed out before, though, by a modification of the 
original relevant Standing Order, authority has been given 
to the Council of State to discuss the Budget, the Council 
has no power under the Act to vote money. The Assembly 
deals with the Budget in two stages, namely, (a) a general 
discussion, and (J?) the voting of demands for grants.® 
On a day to be fixed by the Governor-General subsequent 
to the day of the presentation of the Budget and for such 
time as he allotts for this purpose, the Assembly discusses 
the Budget as a whole or any question of principle involved 
therein. 3 But no motion is in order at this stage>nor can the 
Budget be submitted to the vote of the Assembly. 4 The 
Finance Member has a general right of reply at the end of 
the discussion. The President may prescribe a time-limit 
for speeches. 5 

The next stage is the voting of grants. A separate 
demand is ordinarily made in respect of the grant proposed 
for each department of the Government. But the Finance 
Member may include in one demand grants for two or more 
departments, or make a demand in respect of expenditure 
which cannot be brought under particular departments. 6 

pointed out before (page 205 foot-note 2), owing to the separation 
of Railway Finance from General Finance, thfe Budget of the 
Government of .India is presented in two parts. They are known 
as the Railway Budget and the General Budget. The General Budget 
relates to subjects other than Railways. The same procedure applies 
to both the Budgets. 

1 As a matter of fact, the General Budget is presented to the two 
Houses of the Indian Legislature simultaneously. This is also the 
case with the Railway Budget.—See page 205, foot-note 2. 

2 Indian Legislative Rule 45. 3 Ibid.. 46. 

4 Ibid . 3 Ibid. 

6 I.L.R., 44. 
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Each demand contains, first, an estimate of the total grant 
proposed, and then a statement of the detailed expenditure 
under each grant, divided into items. 1 

Not more than fifteen days can be allotted by the 
Governor-General for the discussion of the demands for 
grants. 2 Of the days so allotted, not more than two days 
can be devoted to the discussion of any one demand. As 
soon as the maximum limit of time is reached, the President 
forthwith puts every question necessary to dispose of the 
demand under discussion. 3 At 5 p.m. on the last day of 
the days allotted, the President must put every question 
necessary to dispose of all the outstanding matters in 
connection with the demands for grants. 

It may be remembered that a motion for appropria¬ 
tion can be made only on the recommendation of the 
Governor-General communicated to the Assembly. 4 When 
such a motion is made, amendments may be moved 
to omit or reduce any grant, but not to increase or 
alter the destination of a grant. 5 When there are several 
motions relating to the same demand, they are discussed 
in the order in which the heads to which they r?late appear 
in the Budget. 6 Notice of a motion to omit or reduce any 
grant should be given two clear days before the day 
appointed for the consideration of the grant; otherwise any 
member may object to the moving of the motion, and such 
objection will prevail, unless the President allows the 
motion to be made. 7 

1 Indian Legislative Rule 46. 

2 Ibid., 47. Before the separation of Railway Finance the number 
of days actually allotted was six in 1921, five in 1922, six in 1923 and 
six in 1924. More days are allotted nowadays.—Wattal, Financial 
Administration in British India , p. 53 n ; also Legislative Assembly 
Debates , February 20, 1925. 

2 I.L.R., 47. 

4 Indian Legislative Rule 48. 5 Ibid. 

6 Ibid. 

7 Legislative Assembly Standing Order 72. 
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Motions for the reduction or omission of grants are made 
not merely for the purpose of securing economy in 
administration; they are very often moved with the object 
of criticizing executive acts of the Government or its policy 
in respect of certain matters. Sometimes a motion for 
reduction is brought forward by way of censure upon the 
Government. 

If, during any financial year, money has been spent on 
any service, for which the vote of the Assembly 
fraots 1S necessary, in excess of the amount voted for 
that service and for that year, a demand for the 
excess must be submitted to the Assembly by the Finance 
Member, and must be dealt with by the Assembly in the 
same way as if it were a demand for a grant. 1 It is obvious 
that a demand for an excess grant can only be submitted 
after the expiry of the financial year in which the excess 
expenditure occurred. 

A supplementary estimate 2 must be presented either 
when the amount voted in respect of a grant is 
taiy^gnuUs. ^ oun( ^ to insufficient for the current financial 
year, or when a need arises during the year for 
expenditure, for which the vote of the Assembly is necessary, 
upon some new service not contemplated in the Budget for 
the year. And under another provision 3 an estimate may 
also be presented for an additional or supplementary grant 
in respect of any demand to which the Assembly has 


1 Indian Legislative Rule 49. 

* Ibid., SO. 

3 See ibid .; also Notification No. F—76-1/24A, Legislative Depart¬ 
ment, in The Gazette of India (Extra.) July 21, 1924. 

in view of the power of restoration of giants which the Governor- 
General in Council possesses under Section 67A (7) of the Act, this 
, additional provision relating to supplementary grants has no meaning 
so far as those demands are concerned which are essential to the 
discharge of his responsibilities. It is. probably meant for those 
demands which are not so essential and which have been refused or 
reduced by the Assembly. See pp. 278-83 in this connection. 
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previously refused its assent, or the amount of which it has 
reduced. Supplementary or additional estimates are dealt 
with by the Assembly in the same way as if they were 
demands for grants. 

If the Governor-General in Council restores, under 
Section 67A (7) 1 of the Act, any grant which has been 
refused or reduced by the Assembly, or if the Governor- 
General authorizes, in case of emergency, any expenditure 
under Sectiou 67A (8) 2 of the Act, the Finance Member is 
required to place, as soon as possible, on the table of the 
Assembly a statement showing the action taken by the 
Governor-General in Council or the Governor-General, as 
the case may be; but no motion,is in order in regard to 
that action, nor can the statement be discussed. 3 

We have previously stated the composition of the Com¬ 
mittee on Public Accounts, which is constituted 
Committee 6 to deal au dit an< * appropriation accounts 

on Public of the Governor-General in Council and such 
Accounts. ot h er matters as the Finance Department may 
refer to it. In examining those accounts the Committee 
must satisfy itself that the money voted by the Assembly has 
been spent within the scope of the demand granted by the 
Assembly. Besides, the Committee must bring to the 
notice of the Assembly— 

(1) every reappropriation from one grant to another 
grant; 

(2) every reappropriation within a grant which is not 
authorized by rules prescribed by the Finance Department ; 
and 

(3) any expenditure ’vhich the Finance Department 
has requested should be brought to the notice of the 
Assembly. 4 

1 See chapter xiii ante. * See ibid. 

3 Legislative Assembly Standing Order 73. 

4 Indian Legislative Rule 52. Only the accounts of the voted 
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The scrutiny made by this Committee is a very valuable 
safeguard against any irregularity or laxity in the adminis¬ 
tration of the finances of the Government. 


The only other thing that we should like to touch on in 
connection with the question of the conduct of 


Communica¬ 

tions 

between the 
Governor- 
General and 
either 

Chamber of 
the Indian 
Legislature. 


business in the Indian Legislature is the subject of 
communications between the Governor-General and 
either House of the Legislature. The Governor- 
General communicates with either House by a 
speech from the throne where he has required its 
members to attend, 1 or by a written message 
delivered to the President of the House by a 


Member of the Government and read to the House by 


the President, or informally through a Member of the 


Government. 


On the other hand, communications from each House to 
the Governor-General are made by (1) a formal address 
after a motion made and carried in the House, and (2) 
through the President. 2 


expenditure of the Government of India are brought to the scrutiny 
of the Committee. 

1 Sections 63A (3) and 63B (3) of the Act. 

2 Legislative Assembly Standing Order 74 and Council of State 
Standing Order 71. 



CHAPTER XVII 


PROCEDURE IN A GOVERNORS LEGISLATIVE 
COUNCIL 

Provincial Legislative Rules and Standing Orders identical in res- 
pect of many matters with the Indian Legislative Rules and Standing 
Orders—Sitting of a provincial Legislative Council—Prorogation— 
Language of the Council—Quorum—How supplies are granted— 
Voting of grants—Excess grants—Supplementary grants—Additional 
Sub-rule relating to Supplementary Budget—Comparison with the 
English practice—Possible harmful consequences of the additional 
Sub-rule—Committee on Public Accounts and its duties—Provincial 
Legislative procedure—A brief statement of the procedure for legisla¬ 
tion in a Governor's Legislative Council—Procedure for legislation 
in the Bengal Legislative Council. 

As the Rules and Standing Orders providing for the 
conduct of business and the procedure to be 
followed in a Governor’s Legislative Council are, 
except in respect of a few subjects like legislation 
or the granting of supplies, essentially identical 
mutatis mutandis with the Rules and Standing 
Orders of the Indian Legislature, they need not 
be repeated here. If any reader is interested to 
know how, and under what conditions, questions 1 
may be asked, or a resolution, or a motion for 
adjournment 2 for the purpose of discussing a definite matter 

1 Ordinarily in Bengal, fifteen days’ notice is required for questions 
and no member can send in notice of more than 12 questions during 
one session of the Council, exclusive of any question that may have 
been carried over for reply from a previous session. 

* Not less than thirty members in the case of the Bengal Legislative 
Council and not less than twenty in the case of the Madras or the 
United Provinces Legislative Council must rise in their places befor^a 
member desiring to move a motion for adjournment can have the 
leave of the Council. 

18 


Provincial 

Legislative 

Roles 

Identical 

In respect 

of many 

subjects 

with the 

Mian 

Legislative 

Roles. 
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of urgent public importance, or the closure 1 may be moved, 
or how business is arranged, time is allotted for non-official 
business, or points of order are decided in a local legis¬ 
lature, he has only to refer to the procedure in either 
Chamber of the the Indian Legislature relating to the identical 
matters as described in Chapter XV. In this chapter, we 
propose to discuss mainly how laws are 'passed by a 
Governor’s Legislative Council and how money is voted by 
it for the use of the local Government. Even in respect of 
these matters, the difference in procedure between the 
Indian Legislature and a local Legislature is, as we shall see, 
very slight, and whatever difference there exists is due 
to either the unicameral form of the latter or to the division 
of the provincial subjects into Transferred and Reserved. 

The Governor of a province appoints the time and place 
for holding a session of his Legislative Council. 2 
Prov"ndai a He can a ^ so prorogue the Council by notification 
Legislative or otherwise. A prorogation terminates a ses- 
Ccmiicl s j on (j ounc ji anc j effects on the unfinish¬ 

ed business of the Council are substantially the same 3 as 
those in the case of a prorogation of either 
Prorogation. jj ouse 0 £ Indian Legislature. 

The business of a provincial Legislative Council is 


1 In the Bengal Legislative Council a motion for closure must be 
carried by the votes of at least two-thirds of the members present and 
voting. This is not the case in the Bombay, Madras, or the United 
Provinces Legislative Council.— Vide the relevant Standing Orders in 
the cases ot Bombay, Madras, Bengal and the United Provinces 
Legislative Councils. 

* Section 72B (2). 

3 On the termination of a session in Bengal all pending notices lapse 
aud fresh notice must be given for the next session except in the case 
of a question which has not been answered or a resolution on which a 
member has indicated his first priority and which remains undisposed 
of at the end of a session .—Vide The Bengal Legislative Council 
Manual , 1927, p. 281. 

* On the termination of a session in the United Provinces, all pending 
notices lapse, except notices of questions to which final replies 
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transacted in English, but any member who is not ‘ fluent 
in English* may address the Council in any 
ttCSd? reco & n i ze d vernacular of the province, provided 
that the President may ask a member to speak in 
any language in which he is known to be proficient 

The minimum number of members required to constitute 
a quorum in the case of each of the Legislative 
Quorum. Q ounc i]s mentioned below* is as follows 1 ;— 

Madras, 30; Bengal, Bombay, the United Provinces, and 
Bihar and Orissa, 25 ; the Central Provinces, 20; the Punjab, 
15; and Assam, 12. 

The estimates of the annual expenditure and revenue of 
a Governor’s province are submitted in the form of a 
statement to the local Legislative Council on such day as 
'may be appointed by the Governor for the pur- 
Provlncial pose. 2 This statement is referred to as the provin- 
HowSupplies Budget. The estimates are prepared before- 
are granted, hand by the Finance Department of the province 
and are based on the materials supplied to it by 
the spending departments of the local Government. No 
discussion of the Budget is allowed on the day of its 
presentation. 

A separate demand must ordinarily be made in respect 
of the grant proposed for each department of the Govern¬ 
ment But it is open to the Finance Member to include 

had not been given.— Vide Manual of Business and Procedure in the 
United Provinces Legislative Council , p. 3. 

On the prorogation of a session in Bombay, all pending notices lapse 
and fresh notice must be given for the nest session : provided that no 
further notice will be required jf a question to which an %ad interim 
reply has been given or of a statutory motion.— Vide Rules and 
Standing Orders of the Bombay Legislative Council, p. 11. 

But the effect of a prorogation on unfinished Bills is the same in a 
Governor’s Legislative Council as in the case of either Chamber of the 
Indian Legislature. 

1 See the Provincial Legislative Rule 13, relating to the relevant 
provinces. 

* Provincial Legislative Rule 25. ® Ibid., 26. 
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in one demand proposals for appropriation for two or more 
departments, or to make a demand in respect of expendi¬ 
ture, such as Famine Relief and Insurance and Interest, 
which cannot easily be brought under particular depart¬ 
ments . 1 As far as possible, demands relating to the 
Reserved and Transferred subjects are to be kept distinct. 
Each demand must contain, first, a statement of the total 
grant proposed, and then a statement of the detailed 
estimate under each grant, divided into items . 2 Subject 
to these rules, the Finance Member presents the Budget 
in such a form as he considers most fitted for its con¬ 
sideration by the Council . 3 

The Council then deals with the Budget in two stages, 
namely, (i) a general discussion, and (ii) the voting of 
demands for grants . 4 On a day appointed by the Governor 
subsequent to the day of the presentation of the Budget and 
for such time as is allotted by him, the Council discusses 
the Budget as a whole or any question of principle 
involved therein; but tio motion can be moved at this 
stage, nor can the Budget be submitted to the vote of the 
Council . 5 The Finance Member has a general right of 
reply 6 at the end of the discussion. The President may, 
if he thinks fit, prescribe a time-limit for speeches. 

Not more than twelve days can be allotted by the Governor 
for the discussion of the demands for grants. Of the days 
so allotted, not more than two days can be allotted by him 
for the discussion of any one demand. As soon as the 
maximum limit of time for discussion is reached, the 

1 Provincial Legislative Rule 26. 

2 Ibid. 3 Ibid. 

4 P.L.R. , 27. 5 Ibid., 28. 

6 ' The procedure (in Bengal) is for non-official members to speak 
first and then for the various official members to reply to the debate 
so far as their departments are affected. When once the official 

members have commenced their replies, no further speeches by non¬ 
official members are permitted \—Thc Bengal Legislative Council 

Manual , 1927, p. 306. 
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President must forthwith put every question to dispose of the 
demand under discussion. At five o’clock on the last day of 
the allotted days the President must put every question 
necessary to dispose of all the outstanding matters in 
connexion with the demands for grants. 1 

As has been seen before, no motion for appropriation 
can be made except on the recommendation of the Governor 
communicated "to the Council. 2 When a demand for a 
grant is made, motions may be moved to reduce the grant or 
to omit ♦or reduce 3 any item in the grant, but not to increase 
or alter the destination of the grant. 4 When there are 
several motions relating to the same demand, they are 
discussed in the order in which the heads to which they 
relate appear in the Budget. 5 No motion can be made for 
the reduction of a grant as a whole until all motions for the 
omission or reduction of definite items within the grant have 
been discussed. 6 

If, during any financial year, money has been spent on a 
service, for which the vote of the Council is 
Qrants. necessary, in excess of the amount granted to that 
service and for that year, a demand for the excess 
must be presented to the Council by the Finance Member, 7 
and must be dealt with by the Council in the same way as a 
demand for a grant. 8 The Council ought not to be very 
generous in its attitude towards demands for excess grants; 

1 Provincial Legislative Rule 29. 2 Ibid., 30. 

3 The procedure in Bengal is as follows : — 

‘Amotion to reduce a demand, to be in order, must specify a 
•definite sum for reduction. 

The proper form is as follows.— 

“ That the demand of Rs, 10,000 in respect of ... be reduced 
by the sum of Rs. 4,000.” 

It is out of order to move “ That the demand of Rs. 10,000 be 
reduced to Rs. 6,000 'V— The Bengal Legislative Council Manual , 1927, 
p. 307. 

4 Provincial Legislative Rule 30. 5 Ibid. e Ibid. 

7 P.L.R. , 31. A demand for an excess grant can be presented after 
the expiry of the financial year in which the excess expenditure 
occurred. 8 Ibid. 
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otherwise, an encouragement will be given to departmental 
extravagance. Its attitude towards departmental extrava¬ 
gance should be the same as that of the English House of 
Commons. In order to place on record a permanent 
disapproval of departmental ‘ excesses \ says Sir Erskine 
May, 1 ‘the Commons resolved, 30th March, 1849, that 
“ when a certain amount of expenditure for a particular 
service has been determined upon by Parliament, it is the 
bounden duty of the department which has that service 
under its charge and control, to take care that the expendi¬ 
ture does not exceed the amount placed at its disposal for 
that purpose.’ 5 * 

Rule 32 of the provincial Legislative Councils Rules 


Supplement 
tary or 
additional 
grants. 


originally laid down :— 

(1) * An estimate shall be presented to (a 
Governor’s Legislative) Council for a .supple¬ 
mentary or additional grant when— 


(a) the amount voted in the Budget of a grant is 


found to be insufficient for the purposes of the 


current year, or 

0 b ) a need arises during the current year for expen¬ 
diture, for which the vote of the Council is 
necessary, upon some new service not 
contemplated in the Budget for that year. 

(2) Supplementary or additional estimates shall be 
dealt with in the same way by the Council as if they were 
demands for grants.’ 

This original Rule relating to supplementary estimates 
has been amended: 2 after Sub-rule (1) above, 
Subru°le al tne following Sub-rule has been inserted, 
relating to namely 

^ u PP^® en ’ (2) 1 An estimate may be presented to the 
flfy M ge ’ Council for an' additional or supplementary 


1 Parliamentary Practice , p. 453, (twelfth edition). 
• See The Gazette of India (Extra.), July 21, 1924. 
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grant in respect of any demand to which the Council has 
previously refused its assent, or the amount of which the 
Council has reduced either by a reduction of the whole 
grant or by the omission or reduction of any of the items 
of expenditure of which the grant is composed.’ 

The original Sub-rule (2) has accordingly been re¬ 
numbered (3). 

The original Rule was based on the practice of the 
British Parliament relating to supplementary 
with*the SOn grants. In England ‘ a supplementary estimate 
English may De presented according to Sir Erskine 

practice. May, 1 ‘either for a further grant to a service 
already sanctioned by Parliament, in addition to the sum 
already demanded for the current financial year, or for a 
grant caused by a fresh occasion for expenditure that has 
arisen since the presentation of the sessional estimates, 
such as expenditure newly imposed upon the executive 
Government by statute, or to meet the cost created by an 
unexpected emergency, such as an immediate addition to 
an existing service, or the purchase of land, or of a work of 
art.’ Another distinguished writer 2 on the procedure of 
the British House of Commons says that a supplementary 
grant is required when an estimate already granted for 
some service or for some special purposes is found to be 


1 Parliamentary Practice, p. 452. 

2 Joseph Redlich, The Procedure of the House of Commons, vol. iii, 
p. 131. 

We may also note the following views :— 

* With the utmost effort at accuracy in the estimates they will 
always prove to be insufficient in some branch of the service, or an 
unexpected need for expenditure w.ll arise ; and to provide funds in 
such cases supplementary estimates must be presented and voted 
before the close of the financial year*.—Lowell, The Government of 
England, vol. i, p. 285. 

A supplementary estimate ‘ is needed either when the amount 
granted in accordance with the original estimate for a service is 
found to be insufficient for it, or when a need arises for expenditure 
on some new service not contemplated in the original estimates \— 
The System of National Finance by Mr. Hilton Young, p. 87. 
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inadequate, or where a sum has been granted and is found 
to be too small for the object in view; or again, where some 
unforeseen call for expenditure arises during the course of 
the session. The last contingency is most commonly caused 
by military expeditions, naval mobilization and like events; 
in short, by the demands of foreign policy. 

It is evident from these quotations that, according to the 
Possible English practice, if the demand for a grant is 
harmful refused at the time of the consideration of the 
4umicea of annual estimates, no supplementary estimate is 
the addition- presented in respect of the same demand during 
al Sub-rule. current financial year. But the amendment, 1 
which has been made by way of addition to the original 

1 The amendment was obviously made in order to meet the situ¬ 
ation created by the injunction granted by Mr. Justice C. C. Ghosh 
of the Calcutta High Court, restraining the ['resident of the Bengal 
Legislative Council from allowing a certain motion, being item 
No. 6 m the printed list of business, in the Council at its session 
\yhich was to have commenced at 3 p. m. on July 7, 1924. The said 
item No. 6 ran as follows:—‘Supplementary demand for grant 22— 
general Administration (Transferred). The Hon’ble Mr. J. Donald 
to move that a sum of Rs. 1,71,000 be granted for expenditure under 
the head 22—General Administration (Transferred) on account of 
the salaries of the Ministers/ The injunction was prayed for in 
connection with the suit brought by Messrs. Kumar Sankar Roy 
Chaudhury and Kiron Sankar" Roy Chaudhury against the Hon'ble 
Mr. H. E. A. Cotton, the then President of the Bengal Legislative 
Council, and the two Bengal Ministers at the time. Tt may be stated 
here that the demand for a grant for the Ministers’ salaries had been 
rejected on March 24, 1924, by a majority of one at the time of the 
consideration of the annual estimates. 

In reply to a question of Dr. Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary, 
the Home Secretary to the Government of India stated, in the Council 
of State, the following among other things on September 3, 1924:— 
4 The Government of India and the Secretary of Stale agreed in think¬ 
ing that the rules (regarding supplementary grants) referred to did not 
in fact preclude such a motion as was proposed to be moved by the 
Government of Bengal. In view, however, of the opinion expressed by 
the learned Judge of the Calcutta High Court and of the fact that the 
Government of India understood that a similar motion was proposed 
to be moved in the Bombay Legislative Council which was due to 
meet on the 21st July, 1924, the Government of India considered that 
it was desirable ex tnajore cautela to amend the rules. They accord¬ 
ingly made the necessary recommendations in regard to Indian 
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Rule, is a departure in principle from the English practice 
as stated above. It empowers a local Government to 
present a supplementary estimate in respect of a demand, 
assent to which has previously been refused by the local 
Legislative Council. Besides, it enables a local Government 
to bring forward, by exercising the power of prorogation, 
as many times as it likes during the same financial year, 
the same motions for appropriation which have been 
previously rejected by the local Council. The underlying 
principle of the amendment, therefore, is a negation of the 
principle of supplementary estimates as illustrated by the 
English system. 4 Public control of public expenditure ’, 
says Mr. Hilton Young, 1 4 depends for its efficiency in 
a large measure on the financial scheme for the year being 
presented to the House (of Commons) and considered and 
approved once and for all and as a whole. To allow the 
scheme, once approved, to be treated as something still 
fluid and liable to extensive modifications must infinitely 
weaken effective control, and Supplementary Estimates are 
the most harmful way of doing so. To make anything but 
the most restricted use of them must deprive the whole 
system of Supply of its meaning and utility/ The amend¬ 
ment, it may be argued, is not of much constitutional 


Legislative Rules and the Legislative Council Rules of each province. 
Their recommendations were sanctioned by the Secretary of State 
in Council, and amendments to remove all doubts as to the meaning 
of the rules were made on the 19th July and published on the 
21st July'. 

4 1 would merely add that Mr. Justice Ghosh, in directing the issue 
of the injunction, concluded his order by expressing the opinion that 
the rules required revision in th* light of the events in the case before 
him. The Reforms Enquiry Committee was not sitting at the time, 
and the proposals for the amendment and the reasons therefor were 
accordingly not laid before that Committee. The Government of 
India do not know whether the Law Officers of the Crown were con¬ 
sulted in England at the time. They did not themselves consult the 
Advocate-General of Bengal .'—The Council of State Debates , 3rd 
September, 1924. 

1 The System of National Finance , p. 89. 
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importance so far as the demands for grants relating to the 
Reserved subjects are concerned, as those demands, if 
refused, may be restored, 1 if the Governor of the province 
concerned certifies that the expenditure provided for by 
them is essential to the discharge of his responsibility for 
those subjects. But it is undoubtedly of great political 
significance so far as the demands for grants for the 
Transferred subjects are concerned. The enforcement of 
the amendment in connection with refused demands for 
grants relating to those subjects is bound to produce 
consequences subversive of the principle of ministerial 
responsibility which has been introduced into our constitu¬ 
tion so far as the administration of the Transferred 
departments is concerned. That is to say, the responsive¬ 
ness of Ministers to the declared wishes of the 
Legislative Council will diminish, if not altogether dis¬ 
appear, and the control of the Legislative Council over 
them will be correspondingly weakened. Another harmful 
consequence that is very likely to follow the enforcement 
of the additional Sub-rule 2 * 4 und^r consideration, is that 
occasions of friction between the legislature and the 
executive Government will multiply, engendering bitterness 
between them. Nor can we ignore here the effect of this 
Sub-rule upon the members of a provincial Legislative 
Council. It is very likely to make many of them less con¬ 
scientious in their attitude towards demands for the Trans¬ 
ferred subjects. Their votes in respect of those demands 
would not always be given under that heavy sense of res¬ 
ponsibility which would otherwise attach to their votes if 
they had in their minds, when voting, that their decision, 


1 It is true, however, that the amendment will enable a local 

Government to re-submit a refused demand relating to a Reserved 

subject, which cannot be reasonably certified by the Governor as 

4 essential * to the discharge of his responsibility for the subject. 
a I.e., the additional Sub-rule mentioned on pages 278-79. 
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so far as those demands were concerned, was final and 
might bring about the resignation of the Ministers concern¬ 
ed. Thus the additional Sub-rule is open to objection on 
various grounds 1 . 

As soon after the commencement of the first session of each 

Legislative Council as possible, a Committee on 

Committee p u bH c Accounts is constituted for the duration of 
on rUDliC 

Accounts the Council to deal with the audit and appropn- 
duties 8 ation accounts of the province concerned and such 
other matters as the Finance Department of the 
local Government may refer to it'. The Committee consists 
of such number of members as the Governor may direct. Of 
the members constituting the Committee not less than two- 
thirds are elected by the non-official members of the Legis¬ 
lative Council according to the principle of proportionate re¬ 
presentation by means of the single transferable vote and the 
rest are nominated by the Governor. Casual vacancies in the 
Committee are filled in the same way as in the cases of such 
vacancies occurring in the Committee on Public Accounts of 
the Legislative Assembly. 2 Of the members elected at the 
time of the constitution of the Committee not less than one- 
third in the case of Bengal, and not less than one-half in the 
case of the United Provinces and Assam, who are to be 
selected by lot, must retire on the expiry of one year. 
The remainder in the case of the United Provinces and 
Assam, and not less than one-half of the remaining members, 
to be selected by lot, in the case of Bengal, must retire on 


1 Although the Joint Select Cc nraittee was of opinion that in cases 
where the Legislative Council would alter the provision for a 
Transferred subject, the Governor would be justified, if so advised 
by his Ministers, in re-submittiug the provision to the Council for a 
review of its former decision, yet we believe that the possible dis¬ 
advantages of the additional Sub-rule do more than outweigh its 
advantages.—See the remarks of the Joint Select Committee on 
clause 11 of the Government of India Bill, 1919. 

2 See pp. 255-56 ante. 
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the expiry of the second year 1 . The vacancies thus 
created are to be filled in the manner previously stated. 
Retiring: members are eligible for re-election. The Finance 
Member of the local Government must be Chairman of the 
Committee, and, in the case of an equality of votes on any 
matter, has a second or casting vote 2 . 

In examining the audit and appropriation accounts of the 
province, the Committee must satisfy itself that the money 
voted by the Council has been spent within the scope of the 
demand granted by the Council 3 . Besides, it must bring 
to the notice of the Council 4 — 

(1) every case of reappropriation from one grant to 
another; 

(2) every reappropriation within a grant which is not 
made in accordance with the Rules regulating the functions 
of the Finance Department or which has the effect of 
increasing the expenditure on an item the provision for 
which has been specifically reduced by a vote of the Council; 
and 

(3) any expenditure which the Finance Department has 
desired should be brought to the notice of the Council. 

The procedure for legislation is not uniform in the 
provincial Legislative Councils, as the Standing 
leglstat/ve ^ rc * ers relating thereto vary from province to pro- 
procedure. vince. It is not therefore possible for us to 
describe in this volume how laws are made by 
each provincial legislature. What we propose to do, how¬ 
ever, is (i) to state ttie procedure of provincial legislation 


1 See Ike Gazette of 'India, February 19, 1927. The principle of 
retirement as stated on .pages 283-84, is peculiar to Bengal, Assam 
and the United Provinces. 

a Provincial Legislative Rule 33. 

3 Thus only the accounts of the voted expenditure of the Govern¬ 
ment are brought to the scrutiny of the Committee.—Provincial 
Legislative Rule 34. 

4 Ibid. 
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in a general way without going into details, and (ii) to 
describe briefly, more or less by way of illustration, as no 
province presents an exactly typical case, how Bills are 
passed by the Bengal Legislative Council. 

Any member, other than a Member of the Government* 
desiring to move for leave to introduce a Bill into 
A brief a Legislative Council must give notice of his inten- 
theprMe- 0 * tlon > and must submit, together with the notice, a 
dare for copy of the Bill and a full statement of its objects 
In^Oover- and reasons 1 . If the Bill is one which requires, 
Bor’s Legls- under the Government of India Act, previous 
Council. sanction for its introduction, a copy of such 
sanction must be annexed to the notice. If any 
question arises whether a Bill is or is not one which requires 
sanction under the Act, the question must be referred to the 
authority which would have power to grant the sanction if 
it were necessary, and the decision of the authority on the 
question will be final 2 . The period of notice of a motion 
for leave to introduce a Bill is as follows 3 :— 

(1) fifteen days, if the Bill relates to a Transferred 
subject; 

(2) one month or, if the Governor so directs, a further 
period not exceeding two months in all, if the Bill relates 
to a Reserved subject. 

If, however, the Governor of a province orders the 
publication of a Bill (together with a statement of its objects 
and reasons) in the local Gazette, it is no{ necessary to 
move for leave to introduce the Bill 4 ; nor is it necessary 
in that case to publish the Bill again, if it is afterwards 
introduced. 

As soon as possible after a Bill has been introduced into 
a provincial Legislative Council, it must, unless it has 

1 P . L. R, f 19. Every notice must be addressed to the Secretary 
of the Council. 

1 Ibid. 


3 Ibid. 


4 P.L.R ., 18. 
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already been published, be published 1 in the local 
Gazette. 

If a motion for leave to introduce a Bill is opposed, the 
President may permit a brief explanatory statement from 
the mover and the opposer, and may then put the question 
without further debate. If such a motion is carried, the Bill 
will be deemed to be introduced. 

After a Bill has passed through its introductory stage, it 
is generally referred to a Select Committee. When this 
Committee submits its final report, the Bill, as reported by 
the Committee, is taken into consideration, unless it is 
re-committed. Amendments may be moved to the Bill at 
this stage. After the amendments have been disposed of, 
the Bill, as amended, or as it has emerged from the Select 
Committee, or in its original form, as the case may be, is 
passed by the Council. 

As has been seen before, the Bill cannot have the force 
and effect of law until it has received, ordinarily, the assent 
of the Governor of the province concerned as well as of the 
Governor-General. 

If the Governor of a province certifies that a Bill or any 
clause of a Bill or any amendment to a Bill affects the 
safety or tranquillity of the province or any part thereof, and 
directs that no proceedings, or no further proceedings, are 
to be taken thereon, all notices of motions relating to the 
subject-matter of the certificate must lapse, and if any such 
motion has not already been set down on the list of business, 
it cannot be so set down after the direction. 3 

As the provincial Legislative Rules in regard to any 
dilatory motion in respect of any official Bill and the power 
to re-introduce an official Bill, as also in regard to the pro¬ 
cedure to be adopted on the recommendation and certification 
of any Bill by the Governor under section 72E of the Act, 


Provincial Legislative Rule 21. 
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for leglsla 
tion in the 
Bengal 
legislative 
Council. 


arc identical mutatis mutandis with the relevant Indian 
Legislative Rules, 1 they need not be stated here. 

When a Bill is introduced into the Bengal Legislative 
Procedure Council, or on some subsequent occasion, a 
motion is made 2 by the member in charge 3 either 
(i) for the consideration of the Bill by the Council 
at once or at some future time to be then men¬ 
tioned, or (ii) for its reference to a Select 
Committee, or (iii) for its circulation for the purpose of 
eliciting public opinion thereon. The principle of the Bill 
and its general provisions may be discussed at this stage, 
but no discussion of its details further than is necessary to 
explain its principle is in order 4 . Nor can any amendments be 
moved to the Bill at this stage. But if the member in charge 
moves for the consideration of his Bill, any member may 
move an amendment for its reference to a Select Committee 
or for its circulation 5 . If, on the other hand, he moves 
for the reference of the Bill to a Select Committee, an 
amendment may be moved for its circulation for the purpose 
ot eliciting public opinion thereon. Where a Bill has been 
so circulated and opinions have been received thereon 
within the appointed time, the member in charge, if he 
wants to proceed with his Bill, must move for its reference 
to a Select Committee unless the President allows, in the 
exercise of his special power, a motion to be made that the 
Bill be taken into consideration 6 . 


1 Provincial Legislative Rules 20B and 20C ; also see pp. 265-66 
ante. 

z But no such motion can be made until after copies of the Bill 
have been made available for the use of members, and any member 
may object to any such motion being made, unless copies of the Bill 
have been so available for seven days before the motion is made. 
Such objection will prevail unless the President allows the motion to 
be made.—Bengal Legislative Council Standing Order 43. 

3 The expression ‘ member in charge 9 means, in the case of a 
Government Bill, any member acting on behalf of the Government 
and, in any other case, the member who has introduced the Bill.— 
Provincial Legislative Rule 20A. 

4 Idid. t 44. 5 Ibid. 6 Ibid. 
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The Member of the Government to whose department 
the Bill relates and the member who introduced the Bill 
must be members of every Select Committee. The other. 

members of the Committee are named in the 
Compositiofl motion proposing the appointment of the Com. 
Committee, mittee 1 . The Member of the Government to 
whose department the Bill relates must ordinarily 
be Chairman of the Committee. The Chairman has a 
second or casting vote in the case of an equality of votes. 
The Committee may hear expert evidence and the repre¬ 
sentatives of special interests affected by the measure 
before it. Any person residing within the jurisdiction of 
the Government of Bengal, whose evidence is, in the 
judgment of the Committee, material with reference to any 
Bill then under its consideration, may be compelled, under 
the Bengal Legislative Council (Witnesses) Act, 1866, to 
appear as a witness before the Committee and, further, to 
produce before it all such books, deeds and writings as are 
likely to be necessary for obtaining information regarding 
the matter under consideration. 2 

When a Bill has been referred to a Select Committee, 
the Committee must submit a report thereon. The report 
may be either preliminary or final. Every report by a 
Select Committee on a Bill must be presented to the 
Council by the Chairman of the Committee. Any member 
of the Committee may record a minute of dissent if he so 
desires. After the presentation of the final report, the 
member in charge may move for the consideration of the 
Bill as reported by the Select Committee or for its 
re-committal 3 to the Committee. If he moves for its 
consideration, any member may move an amendment for 
its re-committal. 

1 Bengal Legislative Council Standing Order 40. 

* Vide The Bengal Legislative Council Manual , 1927, p. 294, Note 
(2), and also pp. 113-115. 

* Bengal Legislative Council Standing Order 47. 
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When the motion that the Bill be taken into consideration 
has been accepted by the Council, amendments may be 
moved to the Bill 1 * . The amendments are ordinarily consi¬ 
dered in the order of the clauses to which they respectively 
relate*. If, however, no amendment is made when the 
motion for taking the Bill into consideration has been 
adopted, the Bill may be passed at once. If, on the other 
hand, an amendment is made, any member may object to the 
passing of the Bill at the same meeting. If such objection 
is allowed by the President to prevail, the Bill is passed at 
a future meeting either with or without further amendment. 

When the Bill as passed by the Council has been signed 
by the President, it is submitted to the Governor for his 
assent, and, if assented to by him, it is submitted to the 
Government of India for the assent 3 of the Governor- 
General. If the Governor-General assents to it, it becomes 
an Act. 

If the Governor returns the Bill as passed by the Council 
for its reconsideration, the point or points referred for 
reconsideration are put before .the Council by the President, 
and are discussed and voted upon in the same manner as 
amendments to a Bill. 4 . 

The member in charge of a Bill may withdraw it at any 
stage with the permission of the Council 5 . 

All communications on matters connected with any Bill 
must be addressed to the Secretary of the Council who 
must, if time permits, cause them to be printed and send a 
copy of them to each member, and must, further, refer 
them to the Select Committee, if any, on the Bill. 6 

A motion expressing want of confidence in a Minister or 

1 Bengal Legislative Council Standing Order 48. 

* Ibid., 50. But also see the Bengal Legislative Council Standing 
Order 51 in this connexion. 

3 Ibid., 54. 4 Ibid., 55. 

3 Ibid., 56. 0 Ibid., 57 and 58. 

19 
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a motion disapproving the policy of the Minister in a parti¬ 
cular respect may be made 1 in a Legislative 
Motion of Council with the consent of its President, and 
confidence subject to the following restrictions, namely :— 
in Ministers. ^ «leave to make the motion must be 

asked for after questions and before the list of business for 
the day is entered upon; (and) 

(b ) the member asking for leave must, before the 
commencement of the sitting of the day, leave with the 
Secretary (of the Council) a written notice of the motion 
which he proposes to make.* 

If the President is of opinion that the motion is in order, 
he must read the motion to the Council and request those 
members who are in favour of leave being granted to rise 
in their places. If not less than a certain minimum 
number 2 of members rise accordingly, the President must 


1 P. L. R., 12A. This Rule has been made in accordance with the 
following recommendations of the Reforms Enquiry Committee, 1924: 

‘ In order to enable the responsibility of Ministers to the Councils 
to be enforced, provision should be made in the provincial Legislative 
Council Rules for the following classes of motions :— 

(a) amotion of no confidence ; (and) 

(£) a motion questioning a Minister’s policy in a particular 
matter.’ 

‘ The former motion, if carried by the Council, should necessarily 
involve the resignation of the Minister, or of the whole Ministry if it 
holds itself to be jointly responsible in regard to the particular 
question. The carrying of amotion falling within the second class 
should not necessarily involve the resignation of the Minister. It 
should depeud upon the magnitude of the question in issue and the 
importance which the Minister attached to his policy in regard to it. 
We consider that it will further be necessary to provide that such 
motions are not frivolously moved, but that when set down on the 
paper, they should come up for discussion at an early date. . . . For 
these purposes we would therefore provide .... that if the person 
who gives notice of the motion is able to show that he has the support 
of a prescribed number of the members of the Council who are 
present, the President shall direct that the motion shall be included 
in the list of business on a day not more than 10 days after the date 
of notice. It will be desirable to prescribe the number of members 
whose support shall be necessary before the President is required to 
fix a day for the discussion of the motion’.—Majority Report, pp. 
68-69, and also p. 111. 

* The minimum number in Bengal is 46 ; in Madras 42 : in 
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declare that leave is granted and that the motion will be 
taken on such day, not being more than ten days from the 
day on which leave is asked for, as he may appoint. If, 
however, less than the minimum number rise, the President 
must inform the member asking for leave that he has not 
obtained the leave of the Council. 5 It may be stated here 
that no such preliminary approval of a motion of want of 
confidence in a Minister or in the Ministry is required in 
the English House of Commons, and that, therefore, the 
Indian law in this respect is a departure from the English 
practice. 

A member who has resigned the office of Minister may, 
with the consent of the President of the Legislative Council 
concerned, make a personal statement in explanation of his 
resignation. Such statement must be made after questions 
have been disposed of and before the list of business for 
the day is taken up. No debate will be in order on such 
statement, but a member of the Government concerned will 
be entitled to make a statement pertaining to it 2 . 

In regard to communications between the Governor and 
his Legislative Council, the practice, generally speaking, is 
as follows:— 

Communications from the Council to the Governor are 
to be made through the President ‘ by formal address after 
motion made and carried in the Council. ’ 3 And communica¬ 
tions from the Governor to the Council may be made (i) by 
a speech, and (ii) by a written message read to the Council 
by the President. 

the United Provinces, 40; in Bombay, 36; in Burma, 34; in Bihar 
and Orissa, 34; in the Punjab, 30 ; in the Central Provinces, 22 ; 
and in Assam, 16.— The Gazette of India, October 30, 1926, Parti. 

1 Provincial Legislative Rule 12A. 2 Ibid., 10A. 

* In Bengal communications from the Council to the Governor 
must be made— 

(i) by formal address, after motion made and carried in the 
Council; and * 

(ii) through the President. 
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THE•HOME’ GOVERNMENT 1 


The Home administration of Indian affairs before 1858—Changes 
introduced by the Act of 1858—The Secretary of State for India— 
The Council of India—Functions of the Council-Procedure at 
meetings of the Council—Correspondence between the Secretary of 
State and India—Information to Parliament as to orders for com¬ 
mencing hostilities—Utility of the Council of India—The Crewe 
Committee on the Council—Prof. Keith’s views about the Council— 
Mr. B. N. Basu’s views about the Council—The Joint Select 
Committee and the Council—The Council, an anachronism—The 
India Office and its organization—Audit of Indian accounts in the 
United Kingdom—High Commissioner for India—His appointment— 
His duties—Cost of the Home administration : original arrange¬ 
ment—The Joint Report on the question of cost—The Crewe 
Committee’s views on the same—The present arrangement—Its 
defect. 

Down to 1784 the affairs of the East India Company 
The Home were managed in England by the Court of 
admlnistra- Directors and the General Court of Proprietors 
Indian 1 ^ om pany. The East India Company 

affairs Act of 1784, better known as Pitt’s Act of 1784, 
before 1858. es t a bii s hed what might be regarded as the dual 
system of Government which lasted till the year 1858. It 
created a Board of six Commissioners for the affairs of 
India, popularly known as the Board of Control, ‘ with full 
power and authority lo direct all operations and concerns 
relating to the civil and military government and revenues 
of India.' 2 The Board 3 was to consist of one of the 
Secretaries of State for the time being, the Chancellor of 

1 See in this connection Seton’s India Office * 

* The Imperial Gazetteer of India, vol. iv,p. 34. 

* Its constitution was later on modified. 
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the Exchequer and four other Privy Councillors. The 
members of the Board were to have ‘access to all papers 
and muniments * of the Company and to be 1 furnished 
with such extracts or copies thereof * as they might 
require. 1 The Directors were required to pay due obedi¬ 
ence to, and to be bound by, such orders and directions as 
they would receive from the Board, touching the civil and 
military government and revenues of the British territorial 
possessions in the East Indies. 2 The system of Govern¬ 
ment created by this Act is thus described by the Com¬ 
mittee on the Home Administration of Indian Affairs 3 :— 

* The executive management of the Company’s affairs was 
in the hands of a Court of Directors, who were placed in 
direct and permanent subordination to a body representing 
the British Government and known as the Board of Control. 
The functions of the Board were in practice exercised by 
the President, who occupied in the Government a position 
corresponding to some extent to that of a modern Secretary 
of State for India. The Board of Control were* empowered 
“ to superintend, direct and control all acts, operations, 
and concerns which in anywise relate ’to the civil or 
military government or revenues of the British territorial 
possessions in the East Indies.” Subject to the superinten-* 
dence of the Board of Control, the Directors conducted the 
correspondence with the Company’s officers in India, and 
exercised the rights of patronage in regard to appoint¬ 
ments.’ The President of the Board 4 of Control was always 
a member of the Cabinet s . 


1 The East India Company Act, 1784, Section 11. 2 Ibid . 

3 Vide para. 8 of the Report (1919) of the Committee.— 4 The Com¬ 

mittee was appointed to enquire into the organization of the India 
Office and the relations between the Secretary of State in Council and 
the Government of India \—Para. 1 of the Report. # 

4 Its members used to lose office on change of Ministry.—Setoo, 
India Office, p. 13. 

8 Chesney, Indian Polity, p. 360. 
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The Government of India Act of 1858 abolished the dual 
system of Government prevailing from the year 
introduced 1784, by transferring the administration of 
by the Act India from the Company to the Crown and, 
of 185&. am ong other things, authorized the appointment 
of an additional Secretary of State who was empowered to 
exercise, except where otherwise provided, the powers 
formerly exercised by the Court of Directors', the Court of 
Proprietors, or by the Board of Control in relation to the 
government and revenues of India. 1 Besides, it created a 
Council to assist the Secretary of State in the performance 
of his duties. This • Council was formally styled ‘ The 
Council of India.* Thus came into existence the Secretary 
of State for India and his Council. Describing the change 
effected by the Act of 1858 in the Home administration of 
Indian affairs, the Committee, to which reference has been 
made before, stated 2 that in general, the dual functions of 
the Board of Control and the Court of Directors were vested 
in the corporate body known as the Secretary of State for 
India in Council. The substitution of administrative 
responsibility on the part of the Government for the 
superintendence it had formerly exercised caused a 
redistribution of functions in which the lines of inheritance 
became to some extent obscured; but the persistence of 
the dual principle could still be traced in the corporate 
activities of the Secretary of State in Council. 

The territories for the time being vested in His Majesty 
in India are, in the words of the Government of India 
Act, governed by and in the name of.His Majesty the 
King-Emperor. The authority of the Crown over India 


1 Section 3 of the Act. 

8 Report of the Committee on the Home Administration of Indian 
Affairs, para. 9. This Committee was presided over by the Marquess 
of Crewe. We shall in future refer to this Committee as the Crewe 
Committee. 
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is exercised through the Secretary of State 1 for India who 
‘ is appointed, like other Secretaries of State, by 
Secretary the delivery to him of the seals of office.* He is 
Jjj^tate for a member of Parliament and is responsible to it 
‘in accordance with constitutional practice for 
his official acts *. As a Cabinet Minister and member of the 
Privy Council, he is the constitutional adviser of the Crown 
in matters relating to India. He appoints 2 two Under¬ 
secretaries, one permanent, who is recruited from the Civil 
Service, the other Parliamentary, who changes with the 
Ministry and who usually represents him in that House of 
Parliament of which he does not happen to be a member 3 . 
Ordinarily he remains in office so long as the Cabinet of 
which he is a member remains in power. He may, however, 
be forced to resign his office on account of his personal 
errors in the conduct of his department. Appointments by 
the Crown to offices in India are made on his advice. 4 

The Council of India, as originally constituted under the 
Act of 1858, consisted of fifteen members, eight 
JiSE- of whom were appointed by the Crown and 
seven elected by the Court of Directors 5 of the 
East India Company. The constitution of the Council has 
been altered from time to time. Under the existing Act 6 the 
Council is to consist of such number of persons, not le'ss 

1 1 The office of Secretary of State is constitutionally a unit,though 
there are five (now six practically) officers. Hence any Secretary of 
State is capable of performing the functions of any other, and 
consequently it is usual and proper to confer statutory powers in 
general terms on “ a (or “ the ") Secretary of State ”, an expression 
which is defined by the Interpretation Act, 1889, as meaning one of 
Her Majesty's principal Secretaries of State.’—llbert, The Govt, of 
India , 1916, p. 172. Vide also Marriott's English Political Institu¬ 
tions , pp. 108-9. 

2 llbert, The Government of India , p. 172. 

3 The case of Dr. Drummond Shiels (Lab.), Pari. Under-Secretary, 
was an exception. 

4 It is said that only the Viceroy is appointed on the recommenda* 
tionof the Prime Minister. See note 2 on page 348. 

Either from among its own members or from the ex-Directors of 
the Company. 6 Section 3 (1) of the Act. 
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than eight and not more than twelve, as the Secretary of 
State may determine. At least one-half of the members of 
the Council must have served or resided in India for not 
less than ten years and must not have last left India more 
than five years before their appointment to the Council. 1 
The right of filling any vacancy in the Council is vested in 
the Secretary of State. 2 The ordinary term of office of a 
member is five years, but he may be reappointed by the 
Secretary of State for a further term of five years 'for 
special reasons of public advantage.’ 3 In any such case, 
however, the reasons for the reappointment must be laid 
before both Houses of Parliament in the form of a minute. 
It is open to a member of the Council to resign his office 
and any member of the Council may be removed from his 
office by the Crown on an address of both Houses of 
Parliament. Every member receives an annual salary of 
twelve hundred pounds. But if any member was, at the 
time of his appointment, domiciled in India, he is entitled, 
in addition to his salary, to an annual subsistence allowance 
of six hundred pounds. 4 No member of the Council is 
capable of sitting or voting in Parliament. 5 

The Council of India conducts under the direction of the 


1 Section 3 (3) of the Act 54 Section 3 (2) of the Act. 

a Section 3 (5) of the Act. 

4 There are now three Indian members on the Council, each of 
whom receives, in addition to his salary, an annual subsistence 
allowance of six hundred pounds. Mr. Montagu regarded it ‘ as 
equitable to extend to Indians holding office in England the system of 
4 ‘ overseas allowance *’ just established for Englishmen in India,’— 
Seton, The India Office , p. 27. 

3 Speaking on this clause in the (first) Bill for the Better Govern¬ 

ment of India, 1858, Viscount Palmerston said : We do not propose 

that the Councillors shall be capable of sitting in Parliament. We 
think there would be great inconvenience in such an arrangement; 
that they would become party-men ; that they would necessarily 
associate with one side or the other in this House, and that, with 
changes of Administration, the relations between the President and 
the Councillors might then become exceedingly embarrassing; 1 Vide 
P. Mukerji’s Constitutional Documents , vol. i, p. 156. 
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Secretary of State the business transacted in the United 
Kingdom in relation to the government of India 
Functions and the correspondence with India. 3 The 
Council. powers which are vested in the Secretary of State 
in Council and in the Council of India are exercis¬ 
ed at meetings of the Council ‘at which such number of 
members are present as may be prescribed by general 
directions of the Secretary of State/ 2 The Council may 
act in spite of any vacancy therein. It must meet as and 
when the Secretary of State directs, but there must be held 
at least one meeting of the Council in every month. 3 The 
Secretary of State is the President of the Council with 
power to vote. Any member of the Council may be 
appointed Vice-President thereof by the Secretary of State 
in Council, but any person so appointed may be removed 
from his office at any time by the Secretary of State. 4 

At every meeting of the Council the Secretary of State, 
Pr cedu c or ’ m h * S a k sence » ttle Vice-President, if present, 
at meetings or » * n absence of both of them, one of the 
of the^ members of the Council, elected by the members 
present at the meeting, presides. In case of 
an equality of votes at any meeting, the person presiding 
has a second or casting vote. Any act done at a meeting 
of the Council in the absence of the Secretary of S*ate 
requires his written approval for its validity. 

If there* is a difference of opinion on any question at any 
meeting of the Council at which the Secretary of State is 
present, his decision is final except in those cases where 
the concurrence of a majority of votes is expressly required 

1 Section 5 of the Act. 

2 Section 6 of the Act. ‘No one but the Secretary of State and 
the Members has a right to take part in the discussion, but the 
Under-Secretaries of State attend the meetings, and mav be invited 
to make remarks/—Seton, The India Office , 31 n. 

3 Section 8 of the Act. 4 In practice regular weekly meetings have 
continued Seton, The India Office , p. 26. 

4 Section 7 of the Act. 
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by the Act. 1 In case of such difference of opinion the 
Secretary of State may require his opinion and his reasons 
for it to be recorded in the minutes of the proceedings, and 
any member of the Council, who has been present at the 
meeting, may also require his opinion and his reasons for 
it to be similarly recorded. 2 

For the more convenient transaction of business the 
Secretary of State is empowered to constitute 
Gomnittecs Committees of the Council of India, and to direct 
Council. what departments of business are to be under 
those Committees and how the business of the 
Secretary of State in Council or of the Council of India is 
to be transacted. Any order made or any act done in 
accordance with such direction is to be treated as being an 
order of the Secretary of State in Council. 3 To these 
Committees matters connected with the various branches 
of administration are referred before being finally placed 
before the Secretary of State in Council. 4 

The Secretary of State in Council prescribes the 

Correspon- procedure for correspondence between the 

deuce Secretary of State and the Governor-General in 

between the Council or any local Government in India. 5 
Secretary ol _ , _ . 

State and Before the Reforms every order or commum- 
ludla. cation proposed to be sent to India had to be 
submitted to a meeting of the Council, or to be placed on 
the Table of Council Room for seven days prior to its 
issue for the perusal of the members of the Council, 
unless it dealt with a ‘ secret ’ matter or the action 

1 Section 9 of the Act. 1 No business can be brought before the 
Council of India except by the Secretary of State/—Seton, The India 

Office , p. 35. 

* Section 9 of the Act. 3 Section 10 of the Act. 

4 The Fifth Decennial Report , pp. 51-52. 4 The Committees of the 
Conncil correspond to, and work in close touch with, the several 
departments of the Office, but no Member is in charge of any depart¬ 
ment.'—Set on, The India Office , p. 35. 

s Section 11 of the Act. 
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proposed to be taken was, in the opinion of the Secretary 
of State, * urgently * required. The present simpler mode 
of conduct of correspondence with India was recommended 
by the Crewe Committee. 1 The reasons for the change 
suggested were thus stated by the Committee:— 1 Our 
second suggestion is that the Secretary of State should 
regulate by executive orders the mode of conduct of 
correspondence between the India Office and the Govern¬ 
ment of India and Local Governments. The issue of 
orders and communications has hitherto been regulated by 
the somewhat meticulous procedure prescribed by the Act* 
of 1858; and we do not think we need justify our proposal 
to liberate the India Office from the restrictions imposed 
by a bygone age and to place it on the same footing as 
other Government Departments in this respect/ 2 

If any order is sent to India directing the actual 
Information commencement °* hostilities by His Majesty's 
to Parlla- forces in India, the fact must be, unless the 

meat aa to order has in the meantime been revoked or 

orders for __ 

commencing suspended, brought to the notice of both Houses 

hostilities. Q f p ar ii ame nt within three months of the issue 

of the order, or, if Parliament is not sitting at the expiration 

of those three months, then within one month after the 

next meeting of Parliament. 3 This provision enables 

Parliament to have an ‘early opportunity of calling.upon 

the Government for explanation of the causes which had led 

to such orders.' 4 


1 See para. 27 of the Committee’s Report. 

* ‘ Correspondence with India has been accelerated by an arrange¬ 
ment for the exchange of “ official ” letters between the Secretaries of 
India Office Departments and Secretaries to the Government of India 
on matters which could not be treated “ demi-officially” and used to 
require a formal despatch on each side.’—Seton, The India Office , 
p. 38. 

3 Section 15 of the Act. 

4 See Viscount Palmerston’s speech on the Government of India 
Bill, 1858—P. Mukherji’s Constitutional Documents % vol. i, p. 157. 
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In the course of his speech on the (third) Government of 
India Bill, 1858, the Earl of Derby stated 1 that 
UjHKy u 0, cl, a ^ough it was expedient that the business (of 
of India. the government of India) should be conducted 
by a high Ministerial officer . . . who should* 
like the holders of other offices in the Government, be 
appointed by the Crown and be responsible to Parliament* 
yet, inasmuch as it was impossible to conceive that any 
person so appointed would have sufficient knowledge and 
experience to discharge duties so various and so compli¬ 
cated as those connected with the administration of all the 
different provinces of India, it was necessary for the good 
government of India to associate with the Minister a 
Council, more or less numerous, by whom he might be 
assisted and advised. Thus the Council of India was 
created not to be, to quote the Earl of Derby again, 2 a 
screen between the Minister and Parliament as the Court of 
Directors might have been, but to give the Minister advice 
which, on his own responsibility, he would be at liberty 
either to accept or reject. In order to achieve this object, 
it was provided by the Act of 1858 that the major part both 
of the appointed and of the elected members of the Councjl 
must be persons who had served or resided in India for 
not less than ten years, and,- with certain exceptions, who 
had not last left India more than ten years before the date 
of their appointment. 3 And it was further provided by the 
same Act that future appointments or elections to the 
Council should be so made that nine at least of its members 
must possess those qualifications.* 4 Although the Council 
was established primarily with the object of 4 providing a 
Minister of the Crown, usually without personal knowledge 

1 See P. Mukherji’s Constitutional Documents , vol. i, p. 167. 

9 Ibid., p. 168. 

3 Section 10 of the Act of 1858.—Mukherji’s Constitutional 
Documents, vol. i, p. 137. 

4 Ibid . Future elections were to be made by the Council itself. 
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of India, with experienced advice upon Indian questions 
yet it was given a special function, which was presumably 
intended, according to the Crewe Committee 1 , ‘to act as a 
counterpoise to the centralization of powers in the hands 
of the Secretary of State.' For instance, ‘ no grant or 
appropriation of any part of the revenues of India ' could 2 
be made under the Act of 1858 ‘ without the concurrence 
of a majority of votes at a meeting of the Council'. 
Similarly, a few other specified matters could not be 
decided without the vote of a majority in Council. This is 
the case even now, subject, of course, to the provisions of 
the Government of India Act and the Rules made there¬ 
under. But still the Council has been in the main an 


influential consultative body since its creation. It has had 
no power of initiative. 

The majority of the members of the Crewe Committee 

„ recommended in their Report the abolition of 

Committee the Council of India and the creation m its place 

on the Q f a statutory Advisory Committee to which the 
Council. ^ /_ 

Secretary of State might refer such matters as 

he might determine for its advice and assistance. 3 They 

were of opinion that there was no constitutional function 

of the Secretary of State in Council which, under the new 

conditions, could not equally well be discharged by the Secre- 

Profess °* ^ tate * 4 Professor A. Berriedale Keith, 

Keith’s Who was a member of the Committee, stated in 

about his Minority Report 5 that he was opposed both 

0 n * to the continued existence of the Council of India 


Professor 

Keith’s 


and to the substitution for it of a statutory Advisory 


1 Para. 11 of its Report. 

8 This is the case even now, subject, of course, to the provisions of 
the Government of India Act and the Rules made thereunder. 

3 Paras. 20 and 23 of the Majority Report. 

4 Para. 21, ibid, 

5 Minority Report by Professor A. B. Keith on the terms of 
reference to the Committee on the Horae Administration of Indian 
Affairs. 
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Committee as recommended by the majority of his col¬ 
leagues. In regard to the Council of India, he held that the 
composition of the Council as representing Indian official 
experience at once qualified and tempted it to improve in 
detail, and in a sense to do over again, work already done 
in India. 1 Though fully conscious of the useful service 
rendered by the Council in the past, he was, however, of 
opinion that the conservatism natural to retired officials bad 
acted sometimes as a barrier in the way of useful reform. 2 
Besides, the natural tendency to delay in the action of the 
Government of India had been injuriously fostered by the 
delays of the India Office under the Council system of 
procedure. 3 And lastly, he pointed out from the evidence 
of Mr. Austen Chamberlain the tendency of the Council to 
move the Secretary of State to overrule the Government of 
India in minor matters. 4 In the absence of a permanent 
body anxious naturally to prove its utility by suggesting 
improvements on the proposals of the Government of India, 
it would, he hoped, become the rule for the Secretary of 
State to refrain from interference save when he was satisfied 
that some real principle was involved, in which event his 
intervention would carry all the more weight because his 

1 Para. 33 of the Report by Professor Keith. 

* Ibid. 

3 Para. 31 of the Report by Professor Keith. 

4 Para. 34 of Prof. Keith’s Report. 

The Council, says Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, * has not only to be 
consulted, it has to agree. The awkwardness ot the situation which 
would be created if the Secretary (of State) forced his desires in the 
teeth of the opposition of his Council, even when he has constitutional 
authority for doing so, limits his authority in practice more than it 
is limited by law. . . . His action is limited by a Council which is 
more of the nature of a body of civil servants, but which has the 
power in the most essential matters of government to hamper the 
Secretary of State in doing what he thinks he ought to do. And 
this Council is non-representative; it acts of its own untrammelled, 
will; it is not direetly responsible to Parliament. This constitutional 
anomaly could not have existed for a generation if Parliament had 
taken an active interest in Indian affairs'.— The Government of 
India , pp. 47 and 48. 
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authority was not frittered away by interference in lesser 
matters. 1 As the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme imposed 
on the Secretary of State a process of progressive abnega¬ 
tion of his power of superintendence, direction and control 
of the Government of India, the abolition of the instrument 
by which in the past a close and detailed control and revi¬ 
sion had been exercised in respect of Indian affairs was in 
his opinion requisite as a necessary preliminary to, and a 
conclusive manifestation of the purpose of His Majesty’s 
ministers to secure, the gradual realization of responsible 
government in British India. 2 

With regard to the advisory Committee, he said that the 
arguments adduced by the majority of his colleagues in favour 
of its creation did not appear to him capable of carrying 
conviction. 3 Under the reform scheme he had no hesitation 
in holding 4 that in the performance of his diminishing 
duties the Secretary of State should be able to obtain all 
the aid he would require primarily from the permanent 
staff of his department and from expert sources such as the 
brokers of the India Office and the Bank of England. In 
matters in which further advice was deemed necessary, e.g., 
currency questions or other issues involving special know¬ 
ledge, he would have recourse to Committees appointed 
ad hoc . 

Mr. Bhupendranath Basu, another member of the 
Crewe Committee, was also in favour of the 
Bhupendra* abolition of the Council of India. He expressed 
nath Basil’s himself in a separate note appended to the 
the^uncu! Ma i° rit y Report as follows 5 :—‘ As regards the 
abolition of the Council of the Secretary of 
State, I agree with the Majority Report though not quite 

1 Para. 34 of Professor Keith’s Report. * Para. 31, Ibid . 

3 Para. 3£ of Professor Keith’s Report. 4 Para. 33, Ibid. 

3 Note by Mr. B. N. Basu on the Report of the Committee on the 

Home Administration of Indian Affairs, para. 8. 
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for the same reasons. My reasons are, firstly, that the 
abolition* of the Council will naturally result in the Secretary 
of State leaving things more and more to the Government 
of India, and interfering only in matters of Imperial 
concern, and, secondly, it will thus throw a much greater 
responsibility on the Government of India, which in its 
own interests will have to share it with the representatives 
of the people, apart from any question of statutory obliga¬ 
tion. We shall thus bring about greater co-operation and 
responsible association between the Government and the 
people, and greater reliance upon their conjoint action, and 
pave the way to the attainment of self-government in India 
without much dislocation of machinery.* He too was 
* opposed to an Advisory Committee with no responsibility 
and no statutory functions.* Such a Committee would 
retain, according to him, the demerits of the present system, 
and would lose some, if not most, of its merits. 1 

‘A habit,* says Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, 2 ‘has more 
influence upon an Englishman than a reason.* 
In spite of these weighty opinions 3 in favour of 
the abolition of the Council of India, the Joint 
Select Committee recommended its continued 
existence. * The Committee are not in favour 
of the abolition of the Council of India. They think that, 
at any rate for some time to come, it will be absolutely 
necessary that the Secretary of State should be advised by 
persons of Indian experience, and they are convinced that, 
if no such Council existed, the, Secretary of State would 
have to form an informal one if not a formal one. There¬ 
fore, they think it much better to continue a body which 

1 Paras. 9-13 of Mr. Basil's Note. 

8 The Government of India , p. 45. 

3 Both the Indian National Congress and the All-India Muslim 
League demanded the abolition of the Council of India in their 
Joint Scheme of Indian Reforms adopted in their respective sessions 
held at Lucknow in 1916. 


The Joint 
Select 
Committee 
and the 
Council, 
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has all the advantages behind it of tradition and authority', 
although they would not debar the readjustment of its 
work so as to make it possible to introduce what is known 
as the portfolio system. They think, also, that its constitu¬ 
tion may advantageously be modified by the introduction 
of more Indians into it and by shortening of the period of 
the service upon it, in order to ensure a continuous flow of 
fresh experience from India and to relieve Indian members 
from the necessity of spending so long a period as seven 
years in England.* 1 

Whatever justification there might have been for the 
creation of the Council of India in 1858, and 
and fhc ^ 1 whatever justification there may be for its 
expenditure retention even under the Reforms Scheme, its 
Revenues indefinite continuance cannot be supported. It 
has stood in the way of useful reform in the 
past. It has not always exercised with scrupulous care 
and attention its so-called power of financial veto with 
regard to the expenditure of Indian revenues. As Professor 
Keith says in his Minority Report, 2 ‘ it is admitted that the 
evidence shows that, in matters decided by the British 
Cabinet, the Council of India in the past has felt bound to 
defer to the superior moral authority of that body, and has 
pro tanio abnegated the unfettered use of the powers 
conferred by the Government of India Act, 1915 (section 21) ; 
minor instances such as the charging to India of the cost of 


1 The Joint Select Committee’s Report on Clause 31 of the Govern¬ 
ment of India Bill. 

2 Para. 36. .In the Majority Report also we find :— 

1 The Council (of India) are by law in a position to obstruct 
his (i.e. the Secretary of State’s) policy, or indeed the policy of His 
Majesty’s Government, by interposing their financial veto if Indian 
revenues are affected ; but in practice they have acknowledged the 
supremacy of the Imperial Executive by accepting proposals com¬ 
municated to them as decisions of the Ministry, in so far as those 
proposals raise issues ou which they are legally competent to 
decide.*—para. 12. 

20 
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a ball in honour of the Sultan of Turkey suggest that, even 
in matters not of Cabinet importance, the scrutiny of the 
Council has fallen short of any high standard of care 
for Indian interests.’ Sir Malcolm Seton, Deputy Under¬ 
secretary of State in the India Office, also writes :* 1 * * 4 Lord 

George Hamilton 2 has recorded that the House of Commons 
has on occasion objected to expenditure being thrown on 
India which the Secretary of State in Council had accepted 
as equitable.* Besides, the position of the Council has 
sometimes made it difficult for it to exercise effective 
control over the expenditure of Indian revenues. As Sir 
John Strachey, himself a member of the Council for.ten 
years, says, 3 4 the powers . . . given to the Council in 
controlling expenditure are, however, far from being as 
great as at first sight they seem to be, for they can only be 
exercised in regard to the ordinary business of the adminis¬ 
tration. Orders involving large expenditure may be given 
by the Secretary of State without either the consent or the 
knowledge of the Council.* 4 Whatever may have been the 
real character of the control which the Council has hitherto 


1 The India Office , p. 69 

a Secretary of State for India from 1B95 to 1903. 

a See his India (3rd ed.), p. 68. 

♦‘But this (financial) check,’ wrote Sir George Chesney, 4 is 
practically rendered nugatory bv the power given to the Secretary 
of State to deal with business alone in the Secret Department. . . . 
And thus while the sanction of the majority of that body is required 
to the granting of a gratuity or a pension of a few shillings a year 
recommended by the Government of India on behalf of some humble 
applicant, a Secretary of State may order, aud has ordered, military 
operations to be undertaken by the Government of India, involving 
an expenditure of millions of money, not only without the sanction, 
but without even the cognizance of his Council .’—Indian Polity , 
pp. 371 -72. 

4 When the Capital of India was moved from Calcutta to Delhi, a 
decision which has burdened the Indian finances with a still unter¬ 
minated charge of many millions, the Council at the India Office 
were not informed, until the matter had already been decided by 
the Cabinet, when either advice or protest on their part was useless.* 
—Curzon, British Government in India , vol. ii, p. 119. 
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exercised, or has been allowed to exercise, over the- 
expenditure of the revenues of India, we believe that we 
are correct in stating that, now since increased financial 
powers have been conferred upon the Indian legislative 
bodies and since those powers will be further increased in 
the immediate future, the usefulness of the Council as a 
body keeping Indian expenditure within legitimate limits 
must be of rapidly diminishing importance. The duty of 
safeguarding Indian interests in financial matters should 
rest with the Government of India and the Indian 
Legislature. The Council seems to us to be an 
anachronism at present, the sooner got rid of> 
the better for the government of India. 1 Now 
that Dominion status has been promised to India, it should 
be abolished as soon as possible. Let us hope that the day 
is not far distant when the office of Secretary of State for 
India will be merged in that of Secretary oi State for 
Dominion Affairs. 

The establishment of the Secretary of State in Council 
is commonly known as the India Office. It was 
Office and originally created by the Act of 1858. The officers 
its organiza- on the Home establishment both of the East India 
dm. Company and of the Board of Control formed the 

establishment of the first Secretary of State in Council. 2 
He was authorized by the Act to submit, within six months 
of its commencement, a scheme for his permanent establish¬ 
ment. 3 As has been stated before, the Secretary of State 

1 The Council, according to Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, ' is a 
cumbersome machine of check and counter-check if it has any use at 
all. It destroys real Parliamentary interest without giving Indian 
control or .expert political advice. ... It is not government or 
advice by the expert, but by the official. It is an adjunct to 
bureaucracy, not to Indian opinion. It is a Civil Service imposed as 
a check upon a Legislature, and it becomes more and more 
anomalous as representative institutions in India are established 
and broadened .’—The Government of India, p. 50. 

• Section 15 of the Act of 1858.— Vide The Indian Constitution by 
A. R. Ivengar, Appendix III. 3 Ibid . 


The Coun¬ 
cil, an 
anachron¬ 
ism. 
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has two Under-Secretaries, one of whom is permanent and 
the other Parliamentary. Some of his minor duties are 
delegated to these officers. There are, besides, one Deputy 
Under-Secretary, and two Assistant Under-Secretaries, one 
of wdiom is also the Clerk of the Council 1 . There are in 
the India Office now several department^: (1) Finance, 

(2) Military, (3) Political and Secret, (4) Public and Judicial, 
(5) Economic and Overseas, (6) Services and General, and 
(7) Public Works. 2 Some of its previous functions have 
been transferred to the High Commissioner for India. For 
each department in the office there are a Secretary and an 
Assistant Secretary, w r ith a staff of clerks. 3 All appoint¬ 
ments to the India Office are made by the Secretary of 
State in Council; but 4 junior situations ’ in it must be filled 
in accordance with rules relating to appointments to similar 
situations in the Home Civil Service. 4 No addition may 
be made to the establishment of the Secretary of State in 
Council, or to the salaries of the persons on it, except by 
an order of the Crown in Council, to be laid before both 
Houses of Parliament within fourteen days of its issue, or 
if Parliament is not sitting at that time, then within fourteen 
days after the next meeting of Parliament. 5 The Secretary 
of State in Council may remove, however, any officer or 
servant belonging to his establishment. The Crown may, 
by warrant under the Royal Sign Manual, countersigned 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, grant to any officer in 
the India Office such compensation, superannuation or 
retiring allowance, or to his legal personal representative 
such gratuity, as may respectively be granted lawfully to 


1 Whitaker's Almanack , 1926, p. 196. 

£ Besides, there are Accounts and Records departments. Seton, 
The India Office, p. 273 ; also Whitaker's Almanack , 1926. 

3 The Imperial Gazetteer of India , vol. iv, p. 39. 

4 Section 17 of the Act. 

3 Ibid, 
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persons on the establishment of a Secretary of State, or 
t 9 the personal representatives of such persons. 1 

Mention may be made in this connection of another officer 
who does not exactly belong to the establish- 
iod1an° f ment of the Secretary of State in Council, but 
Accounts in whose functions are too important to be ignored 
Kingdom!* — we mean auditor of the accounts of the 
Secretary of State in Council. He is appointed 
by the Crown by warrant under the Royal Sign Manual, 
countersigned by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
holds office during good behaviour. 2 He is empowered 
to appoint and remove his assistants. He examines and 
audits * the accounts of the receipt, expenditure and disposal 
in the United Kingdom of all money, stores and property 
applicable for the purposes of the Government of India 
Act ’ 3 The Secretary of State in Council must, 4 by the 
officers of his establishment, produce and lay before him 
all such accounts, accompanied by proper vouchers, and 
submit to his inspection all books, papers and writings 
having relation thereto. He may examine any such officer, 
being in the United Kingdom, in relation to such accounts, 
and may for that purpose require his presence before him. 
He must report to the Secretary of State in Council' his 
approval or disapproval of those accounts with such remarks 
in relation thereto as he thinks fit; and he must specially note 
in his reports if any money arising out of the revenues of 
India has been appropriated to purposes other than those to 
which they are applicable. 5 Moreover, he must specify 
therein any defects, inaccuracies or irregularities which may 
appear in those accounts, or i 1 the authorities, vouchers or 
documents relating thereto. 0 Finally, he must lay all his 


2 Section 27 of Ibid . 
4 Ibid . 

• Ibid. 


vSection 18 of the Act. 
Ibid . 

Ibid . 
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reports before both Houses of Parliament, with the accounts 
of the year to which they relate. 1 

The auditor and his assistants are paid such salaries out 
of the revenues of India or out of moneys provided by 
Parliament as the Crown, by warrant countersigned by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, may direct. Besides, they 
are, in respect of superannuation or retiring allowance or 
gratuity, in the same position as if they were on the estab¬ 
lishment of the Secretary of State in Council. 2 

Another important functionary closely connected with 
the Government of India in England is the High 
mission™" Commissioner for India. The appointment of a 
for India. High Commissioner tor India was provided for 
in the Act of 1919 in pursuance of a recommenda¬ 
tion made by the Committee on the Home Administration 
of Indian Affairs. The Committee stated : 3 ‘ We are 

satisfied that the time has come for a demarcation between 
the agency work of the India Office and its political and 
administrative functions, and that the step would commend 
itself to all classes of opinion in India as marking a stage 
towards full Dominion status. Accordingly, we recommend 
that preliminary action should be taken with a view to the 
transfer of all agency work to a High Commissioner for 
India or some similar Indian Governmental representative 
in London. We suggest that, in the first instance, com¬ 
munications should be entered into with the Government of 
India with the object of transferring to the direct control 
of that Government the Stores Department and also the 
Accountant-General's Department (subject to any necessary 
reservations, including the retention of work connected 
with higher finance), and that the Government of India 
should at the same time be invited to make suggestions for 

1 Section 27 of the Act. 2 Ibid . 

3 Para. 29 of the Majority Report. 
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the transfer to their control of any other agency business, 
such as that transacted by the Indian Students Department/ 
It has accordingly been provided by Section 29A of the 
Government of India Act that the Crown may by Order in 
Council make provision for the appointment of a High 
Commissioner for India in the United Kingdom, and for 
the pay, pension, powers, duties and conditions of employ¬ 
ment of the High Commissioner and of his assistants; 
and that the Order may further provide for delegating to 
the High Commissioner any of the powers previously 
exercised by the Secretary of State or the Secretary of 
State in Council in relation to making contracts, and 
may prescribe the conditions under which he must act on 
behalf of the Governor-General in Council or any local 
Government. 

An Order of the Crown in Council, dated August 13th, 
1920, has since been published. 1 Under it the 
meirt PP ° int " Governor-General in Council may from time to 
time appoint, with the approval of the Secretary 
of State in Council, some person to be High Commissioner 
for India in the United Kingdom, and may with the like 
sanction remove or suspend any such person and appoint 
another in his place. The High Commissioner is to hold 
office for five years and is eligible for reappointment. The 
Governor-General in Council may grant him leave of 
absence at any time and appoint some person to act in his 
place during his absence. He is to receive a salary of 
three thousand pounds a year payable out of the revenues 
of India. He is not to be entitled to any pension in respect 
of his services as High Commissioner. But if a person 
in the Civil Service of the Crown in India is appointed 
High Commissioner, he may reckon his period of service 
as High Commissioner for the purpose of earning any 


See The Gazette of India , October 2, 1920, pp. 1881-82. 
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pension to which he is ordinarily entitled as a member of 
the Civil Service. He ‘ enjoys 1 the same status as his 
Dominion colleagues.’ In the exercise of his powers and 
performance of his duties he will be subject to the direction 
and control of the Governor-General in Council. 

Subject to the provisions of the Government of India 

fils duties t ^ ie Commissioner must— 

(1) act as agent of the Governor-General in 
Council in the United Kingdom ; 

(2) act on behalf of local Governments in India for 
such purposes and in such cases as the Governor-General 
in Council may prescribe ; and 

(3) conduct such business relating to the government 
of India hitherto conducted in the office of the Secretary of 
State in Council, as may be assigned to him by the Secretary 
of State in Council. 

He is empowered to make and sign, and if necessary seal, 
contracts in the name and on behalf of the Secretary of 
State in Council. He can appoint his own assistants. He 
must lay before the auditor of the accounts of the Secretary 
of State in Council, accounts of the receipt, expenditure and 
disposal in the United Kingdom of all money, stores and 
property by him, accompanied by proper vouchers, and 
subnpt to the auditor all necessary papers having relation 
thereto; and he must, as soon as may be, transmit to the 
Governor-General in Council a copy of the report of the 
auditor on those accounts. 

Action was taken under the Order shortly after its 
publication. On October 1st, 1920, the Stores Department, 
the Indian Students Department and certain minor matters 
were transferred from the India Office to the High Com¬ 
missioner. 2 Further transfers of work were made on 

1 Seton, The India Office , p. 258. 

2 Report of the Indian Retrenchment Committee, 1922-23, p. 211. 
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April 1st, 1921, and on April 1st, 1922. 1 But the whole ol 
the agency work of the India Office has not yet been 
transferred to the High Commissioner. 2 The Indian Trade 
Commissioner in London, however, belongs to his staff. We 
may mention here that Sir William Meyer was appointed 
the first High Commissioner for India with effect from 
October 1st, 1920. He 3 was succeeded by Sir Dadiba Dalai 
of‘Bombay. On the latter’s resignation in 1924, Sir Atul 
Chandra Chatterjee, k.c.i.e., I.C.S., was appointed High 
Commissioner. 4 

Ever since 1858 till the Reforms Scheme came into 
operation, the salaries of the Secretary of State 
Home 01 tbC * or * n ^ ia » OJt bis Under-Secretaries and of the 
Admlnlstra- members of his Council had been paid out of 
arrangement 81 revenues of India. 5 Similarly, the cost of 
the India Office had been paid out of Indian 
revenues with this difference only that, in pursuance of a 
recommendation of the Welby Commission (1895-1900), 

1 Report of the Indian Retrenchment Committee, 1922-23, p. 211. 

The High Commissioner arranges for the probationary training 
of the officers of the All-India Services and * their passage to 
India, and to his Office has been transferred all the work connected 
with the payment of civil leave allowances and pensions, as well as 
the arrangements for civil officers sent to Europe for courses of 
special study. . . . Amongst the functions that he has taken over 
comes the general supervision of India’s participation in Imperial and 
International Exhibitions \—Seton, The India Office , p. 259. 

* Ibid., pp. 257-59; also Rep., Ind. Ret. Com., p. 225. 

3 After his death in 1922 Mr. J. W. Bhore, I.C.S., acted as High 
Commissioner for six months.—Seton, p 258. 

4 He was a member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council at the time 
of his appointment to the office. Sir B. N. Mitra is the present 
incumbent. 

5 The salaries of the Secretary of State, the Parliamentary Under¬ 
secretary and the permanent Under-Secretary are, and have been in 
the past, ^5,000, ^1,500 and ^2,000 a year respectively. In addition 
to his salary, the Secretary of State occupies, free of rent, the India 
Office building which has been built and maintained out of the 
revenues of India and for the repairs of which the Government 
of India has to pay. . . . [ Vide Mr. (now Sir) Purshotamdas 
Thakurdas's * Supplementary Note on India Office Expenditure,* 
para. 13, Report of the Indian Retrenchment Committee , p. 230.1 
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the- British Treasury had latterly contributed ^40,000 1 
a year towards it. The inequity of this arrangement 
becomes obvious when we remember that the salary of the 
Colonial Secretary and the cost of his establishment have 
all along been paid by England. The authors of the Joint 
Report recommended that the Secretary of State’s salary, 
like that of all other Ministers of the Crown, should be 
defrayed from Home revenues and voted annually by 
Parliament. 2 ‘This will enable,’ they stated, 3 ‘any live 
The Joint questions of Indian administration to be discuss- 

Report on ed by the House of Commons in Committee of 

o h f c cMt eition Su pp 1 y- On previous occasions when this 
proposal has been made it has encountered the 
objection that it would result in matters of Indian adminis¬ 
tration being treated as party questions. Without entering 
into speculations as to the future of parties in Parliament 
we do not see why this result would follow from such a 
debate more than from the existing debate on the budget ’. 

* It might be thought to follow,’ they continued, 4 4 that 
the whole charges of the India Office establishment should 
similarly be transferred to the Home Exchequer; but 
this matter is complicated by a series of past transactions, 
and by the amount of agency work which the India 
Office does on behalf of the Government of India ; and we 
advise that our proposed committee upon the India Office 
organization should examine it and* taking these factors 
into consideration, determine which of the various India 
Office charges should be so transferred, and which can 
legitimately be retained as a burden on Indian revenues.’ 

In accordance with this recommendation the Crewe 

1 This contribution used to be made indirectly through some 
adjustments between the India Office and the Treasury in respect of 
certain divisible charges.—-See Legislative Assetnbly Debates , January 
16, 1923, pp. 1078-79 ; also the lnchcape Committee’s Report, p. 239. 
For the Welby Commission, see page 316. 

2 Montagu-Chelmsford Report , para. 294. 3 Ibid. 4 Ibid , 
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Committee considered the question of the incidence of the 
cost of Home Administration as between Indian 

Tll£ Cr cw t 

Committee's revenues and the British Exchequer. The 
views on majority of the members of the Committee stated 
the same. j n their Report as follows 1 :— 

‘ We understand that it is the intention of His Majesty's 
Government that the salary of the Secretary of State 
should, like that of all other Ministers of the Crown, be 
defrayed from Home revenues and voted annually by 
Parliament. Our main principles have already led us to 
distinguish the political and administrative duties of the 
Secretary of State, acting as a Minister, from the agency 
business conducted by the India Office on behalf of the 
Indian authorities. It appears to follow as a general 
conclusion that the charges incidental to the former should 
be met from British revenues. They form a normal 
part of the cost of Imperial administration, and should in 
equity be treated similarly to other charges of the same 
nature. . . . Charges on account of agency work would 
naturally continue to be borne by India, in whose interests 
they are incurred. The e^act apportionment is clearly a 
matter of technical detail which is best left for settlement 
between the India Office and the Treasury. The principle 
that we would lay down is that, in addition to the salary of 
the Secretary of State, there should be placed on the 
Estimates (a) the salaries and expenses (and ultimately 
pensions) of all officials and other persons engaged in the 
political and administrative work of the Office, as distinct 
from agency work; ( b ) a proportionate share, determined 
with regard to the distinction laid down in head (a), of the 
cost of maintenance of the India Office ; the exact sum 
payable under heads (a) and (6) to be determined by 
agreement between the Secretary of State and the Lords 


Majority Report, para. 32. 
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Commissioners of the Treasury from time to time. Any 
arrangement made under this scheme would supersede the 
adjustment agreed to between the India Office and the 
Treasury as a result of the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission on Indian Expenditure, over which Lord 
Welby presided. The India Office building and site and 
other similar property paid for in the past by Indian 
revenues, and now held by the Secretary of State for India 
in Council, would continue to be Indian property.’ 

The Joint Select Committee also recommended in its 
Report 1 that all charges of the India Office, not being 
* agency * charges, should be paid out of moneys to be 
provided by Parliament. 

As a consequence of all these recommendations it has 
been provided by the Government of India Act 

The present that * the salary of the Secretary of State shall 

arrange- 

ment. be paid out of moneys provided by Parliament 

and the salaries of his Under-Secretaries and ,any 
other expenses of his department may be paid out of the 
revenues of India or out of moneys provided by Parlia¬ 
ment;’ 2 and that the salaries and allowances (where 
granted) of the members of the Council of India 4 may be 
paid out of the revenues of India or out of moneys provided 
by Parliament.’ 3 

A departmental Committee, on which the British Trea¬ 
sury was represented, was appointed to go into the details 
of the apportionment of the India Office charges. It 
recommended that 4 for a period of five years from 
April 1, 1920, the Treasury should make to the India Office 
an annual lump sum contribution, which would remain 
constant for. that period and the amount of which would be 
equivalent to that part of the total estimated cost of the 

1 On clause 30, G.I. Bill, 1919. 

* Section 2 (3) of the Act. The expression 4 shall * and 4 may * 
should be noted. 3 Section 3 (8) of the Act. 
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India Office for 1920-21 (less the salaries of the Secretary 
of State and the Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State) 
which is attributable to the political and administrative 
work of the India Office.* 1 The present arrangement 2 3 
is as follows:—The salaries of the Secretary of State and 
of his Parliamentary Under-Secretary are paid out of the 
British revenues and a grant-in-aid in respect of the India 
Office is made by the Treasury. The grant-in-aid for 1920-21 
was first fixed at ,£72,000 on the basis of the 1920-21 esti¬ 
mates ; 3 4 but later in the year, on the basis of a revised esti¬ 
mate submitted by the India Office, it was fixed at .£136,000 4 
per annum for the period 1920-21 to 1924-25/ Subse¬ 
quently, it was decided by the Secretary of State in Council 
in 1921-22 that the amount of this annual contribution by 
the Treasury should be reduced to £113,500 5 6 a year with 
effect from 1922-23. The object of this reduction was to 
concede to the Treasury a proportionate share of certain 
economies anticipated in the estimates for 1922-23 and the 
following two years ‘ as a rusult of a reduction in the rate 
of “ bonus ” due to the fall in the cost of living/ 

The Indian Retrenchment Committee 0 stated that this 
reduction had not taken fully into account the reorganization 
of the establishments then contemplated in the India Office 


1 See Report of the Indian Retrenchment Committee , p. 223. See 
also p. 212 and p. 221 of Ibid. 

2 Ibid., pp. 212-13, and also p.224. ‘At present the cost of the 
(Secretary of State’s) department is shared between Great Britain 
and India, the latter meeting the expense of such proportion of the 
charges as would in any case fall upon the Government of India for 
business done in London/—Seton, India Office , p. 2. 

3 But see also the Hon’bleMr. (now Sir) Purshotamdas Thakurdas’s 
Supplementary Note on this question in Rep., Ind. Ret. Com., p. 224. 

4 This amount does not include the indirect contribution of 
£40,000 a year by the Treasury, referred to on pages 313-14 ante . 
See Sir Basil Blackett's statement in Legislative Assembly Debates , 
January 16, 1923, vol. iii. No. 17, p. 1079. 

5 This amount is exclusive of the indirect contribution of £40,000, 
a year, referred to in the previous footnote. Ibid . 

6 See p. 213 of its Report. 
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on the lines laid down for the administrative offices 
of the British Government. It had ascertained 
Its effect. t iiat, jf allowance had been made for this, the 
grant-in-aid would have been fixed at a sum of £122,000, 
representing a saving of £8,500 to Indian revenues. It 
had, however, no doubt that the Treasury would agree to 
the revision in the same way that it had accepted the 
reduced contribution offered by the India Office as stated 
above. But no such revision seems to have been necessary, 
as the provisional estimate of the India Office expenditure 
for 1923-24 showed, according to Sir Basil Blackett 1 (the 
then Finance Member), a reduction 2 of £20,000 in the above 
figure (i.e .£122,000) and as further reduction was antici¬ 
pated in the estimates for 1924-25. It may be noted here 
that, as a result of further consideration of the question of 
the apportionment of the charge of the Home administra¬ 
tion, the British contribution in 1926-27 towards the cost oi 
the India Office amounted to £119,901. 3 

1 Legislative Assembly Debates , January 16, 1S23, p. 1079. 

2 This, together with the anticipated further reduction in 1924-25, 
enabled the deficiency in the Treasury contribution for 1922-23 to be 
fully recouped. Ibid . 

3 Finance and Revenue Accounts of the Government of India for 
the year 1926-27> p. 305. If necessary, see the same for the subse¬ 
quent years. 

We may also quote the following in this connection : 

The English charges against Indian revenues under the head— ' 
General Administration— 1 consist mainly of the salaries and expenses 
of the Secretary of State’s Council and his establishment; and the 
charges of the office of the High Commissioner, who acts as the agent 
of the Governments in India in respect of the purchase of stores and 
certain other matters. The salaries of the Secretary of State and of 
the Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State are borne on the British 
Estimates and a lump sum contribution is also made to Indian 
revenues on account of the cost of staff employed at the India Office 
on non-agency functions. . . . The contribution in the year 1926-27 
amounted to £119,901.’ (The italics are ours).— Ibid. 
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SECRETARY OF STATE 


Pre-Reforms relations between the . Home Government and the 
Governments iu India—Sir John Strachey's views on the same— 
The Joint Report on the same question—The present position—The 
Secretary of State's control over Transferred subjects—His control 
over Central and Reserved subjects—The Home Government and 
the fiscal policy of India—Power of the Secretary of State to sell, 
mortgage and buy property—Rights and liabilities of the Secretary of 
State in Council—Indian revenue accounts to be annually laid before 
Parliament—Imperial interference iu Dominion legislation and 
administration. 


The Secretary of State for India has, even under the 
Reforms Scheme, very extensive powers 2 in 
Pre-Reforms relation to the administration of India. These 
toweea*ftbe powers are derived partly from the Government 
Home of India Act and partly from Jhis position as a 

andYh” Cnt member of the British Cabinet. Some of these 
Govern- powers he exercises alone and some in concert 
IndUL ,n with ^is Council. As a member of the Imperial 
Executive and as Parliament's responsible 
Minister in respect of the administration of Indian affairs,. 
he holds even now a specially dignified and influential 
position in the government of our country. Before the 
Reforms, though wide powers had been delegated to the 
authorities in India as a matter of expediency, the ultimate 
authority was retained by the Secretary of State in 
Council as the head of the administrative system of British 
India. As the Crewe Committee said, 3 4 the Secretary 


l See also in this connection Chapter XXII post. 
a See in this connection The India Office (Ch. V) by Sir Malcolm 
Seton. ’ 

3 Majority Report, para. 12. 
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of State in Council represented in fact the supreme 
element of expert control at the higher end of the chain of 
official administration/ According to the Report 1 on 
Indian Constitutional Reforms , all projects for legislation* 
whether in the Indian or provincial legislatures, had to be 
sent to the Secretary of State for approval in principle. 
Before him were laid all variations ini taxation or other 
measures materially affecting the revenues and in particular 
the customs; any measures affecting the currency operations 
or debt; and, generally speaking, any proposals which 
would involve questions of policy or which would raise 
important administrative issues or would involve large or 
novel expenditure. ‘ To set out all the Secretary of State’s 
specific powers,’ wrote 2 the authors of the Report, ‘ would 
be a long task; but we may mention the construction of 
public works and railways ; the creation of new appoint¬ 
ments of a certain value, the raising of the pay of others, or 
the revision of establishments beyond a certain sum; 
grants to local Governments, or loans to Native States; 
large charges for ceremonial or grants of substantial 
political pensions; large grants for religious or charitable 
purposes; mining leases and other similar concessions; 
and additions to the military expenditure, as classes of 
public business in respect of which he has felt bound to 
place close restrictions upon the powers of the Governments 
in India.’ He had 3 the power of giving orders to every 
officer in India, including the Governor-General, and the 
Governor-General in Council was required by law 4 to pay 
due obedience to all such orders as he might receive from 
the Secretary of State. The constitutional justification for 

1 Montagu-Chelmsford Report , para, 36. 

2 Ibid. See also in this connection the Report of the Royal 
Commission upon Decentralization in India (1909), vol, i, paras. 9 
and 15. 

3 Vide The Imperial Gazetteer of India , vol. iv, p. 36. 

4 Section 33 of the Government of India Act, 1915. 
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vesting some of these powers in the Secretary of State 
was that, since the Government of India exercised immense 
powers over a vast and populous country, and there was no 
popular control over it in India itself, it was right that it 
should, in matters of importance, be made to feel itself 
amenable to Parliament’s responsible Minister who was 
expected to exercise conscientiously the powers which had 
been entrusted to him by Parliament. 1 

What the exact nature of the relations between the Home 
Government and the Government of India was before the 
Reforms and to what extent the former interfered in the 
details of Indian administration it is difficult for us to state, 
having no intimate acquaintance with the working of the 
administrative machinery of India. We shall have todepend 
for our enlightenment in respect of this matter upon those 
who have authority to speak. Sir John Strachey who was 
a member of the Government of India for nearly nine years 
under five Viceroys, and afterwards a member for ten years 
of the Council of India, wrote on this subject as follows 2 ;— 
‘ It is an error to suppose that the Secretary of State 
is constantly interfering in the ordinary work 
Strachey’8 °* Indian administration. The description of 
views on the the Home Government given by Mr. J. S. Mill 
stfise* j n the time of the East India Company is as 
applicable now as when he wrote :—“ It is not so much an 
executive as a deliberative body. The Executive Govern¬ 
ment of India is, and must be, seated in India itself. The 
principal function of the Home Government is not to direct 
the details of administration, but to scrutinize and revise 
the past acts of the Indian Governments; to lay down 
principles and issue general instructions for their future 
guidance, and to give or refuse sanction to great political 
measures which are referred home for approval.” The 

1 See The Montagu-Chelmsford Report, para. 36. 

* India; Its Administration and Progress , pp. 70-71. 

21 
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action of the Secretary of State is mainly confined to answer¬ 
ing references made to him by the Government in India, and, 
apart from great political or financial Questions, the number 
and nature of those references mainly depend on the 
character of the Governor-General for the time being. 
Some men in that position like to minimize personal 
responsibilities, and to ask for the orders of the Home 
Government before taking action. Others prefer to act on 
their own judgment and on that of their councillors. The 

Secretary of State initiates almost nothing.So far as 

the Secretary of State is a free agent, the foregoing 
observations require no qualification. He has no disposition 
to interfere needlessly in the details of administration in 
India. Pressure, however, not easy to resist, is sometimes 
brought to bear upon him. 

Similar views were expressed on this question by Sir 
Valentine Chirol in his famous book Indian Unrest. 1 He 
wrote : ‘ The Secretary of State exercises general guidance 

and control, but, as Mill laid it down no less forcibly, “ the 
Executive Government of India is and must be seated in 
India itself.” Such relations are clearly very different from 
those of principal and agent which Mr. Montagu 2 would 
apparently wish to substitute for them.' 

1 Indian Unrest , p. 310. The reader may be referred in this 
connection to Chapter XXVI of that book. The whole of that 
chapter is of absorbing interest. 

8 For Mr. Montagu’s views referred to here, seep. cQQ ot Indian 
Unrest by Sir Valentine Chirol. Mr. Montagu stated in the course 
of one of his speeches in the House of Commons as Under¬ 
secretary of State for India 

4 Lord Morley and his Council, working through the agency of 
Lord Minto, have accomplished much.’ 

See in this connection P. Mnklierji’s Constitutional Documents , 
vol. ii, Introduction, pp. xlv-xlvii. 

Vide also The Government of India by Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, 
pp. 57-58. 

We may note here what Sir Malcolm Seton, Deputy Under¬ 
secretary of State in the India Office, says on the question of relations 
between the Secretary of State and the Viceroy:— 

‘ Much harm has been caused by wrong-headed or ill-informed 
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Perhaps the most authoritative statement of the pre- 
Reforms relations between the Home Govem- 
ment an ^ Government of India is to be found 
question. in the Report on Indian Co?istifuiior>al Reforms . 

After stating the specific powers vested by law 
in the Secretary of State or the Secretary of State in 
Council in relation to the administration of this country, the 
authors of the Report write 1 :— 4 It has been, of course, 
impossible in practice that the affairs of a vast and remote 
Asiatic dependency should be administered directly from 
Whitehall; and, as we have seen, large powers and responsi¬ 
bilities have always been left by the Secretary of State to 
the Government of India and again by the Government of 
India to local Governments. At the same time, the Secre¬ 
tary of State’s responsibility to Parliament has set very 
practical limits to the extent of the delegation which he can 
be expected to sanction.’ 

Again, in another part of the Report they say 2 : 1 The 

greater part of the duties of the Secretary of State and his 
Council consists in the control of the Government of India. 
. . . Obviously the intensity of control must vary with the 
interest shown by Parliament on whose behalf the Secretary 
of State exercises his powers. The relations between 
Simla and Whitehall vary also with the personal equation. 
If resentment has been felt in India that there has been a 
tendency on occasions to treat Viceroys of India as 
“agents” of the British Government, it is fair to add that 

utterances suggesting that the control of the Home Government does, 
or ought to, reduce to the position of a mere subordinate agency the 
authority charged with the actual government of three hundred 
millions of the human race. In the last resort the will of the Imperial 
Government must prevail in this as in every other branch of Imperial 
affairs, but a Govern or-General is no more a mere agent of the Secre¬ 
tary of State for India than a General commanding in the field is an 
orderly officer of the Secretary of State for War or of the Prime 
Minister.’— India Office, p. 74. 

1 Montagu - Cheltnsford Report , para. 291. 2 Ibid. , para. 35. 
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there have been periods when Viceroys have almost regard- 
ed Secretaries of State as the convenient mouthpiece of their 
policy in Parliament. Certainly there have been times 
when the power of the Government of India rested actually 
far less upon the support of the Cabinet and Parliament than 
on the respect which its reputation for efficiency inspired.* 
Two things are clear from the views quoted above. Left 
to himself, the Secretary of State for India would seldom 
interfere in the details of Indian administration; and 
secondly, the extent of the Home interference in Indian affairs 
would depend to a large extent upon the personality of 
the Viceroy and the Secretary of State. 1 One thing, how¬ 
ever, was early 2 brought home to the authorities in India, 


1 It may be noted here that 1 the Viceroy and the Secretary of 
State exchange weekly letters which are treated as confidential, 
although passages are sometimes communicated to their colleagues. 
This correspondence is supplemented by the interchange of telegrams 
between them, the bulk of which, relating to public affairs, are cir¬ 
culated to the members of Council, whether in India or in London. 
A portion, however, is in the nature of secret correspondence between 
the two heads of the Government, and need not be divulged to the 
colleagues of either.* In these letters ‘each unburdens himself 
in accents of explanation, advice, encouragement, warning, appeal, 
protest or indignation, according as the situation may demand.’— 
Curzou, British Government in India , vol. ij, pp. 116-17 and also 
p. 129. 

In the time of Lord Morley and also during the Great War, the 
practice of private communications by telegrams and letters, between 
the Viceroy and the Secretary of State, was * carried to a point which 
amounted to a usurpation of the powers of their respective Councils 
and was inconsistent with the constitutional basis of Indian Govern¬ 
ment. * This practice was therefore severely criticised by the Royal 
Commission ou the Mesopotamia Campaign of which Lord George 
Hamilton was the Chairman. The Commission stated inter alia : 
1 The substitution of private for public telegrams in recent years has 
apparently so developed as to become almost the regular channel of 
official intercommunication. This substitution tends to dispossess the 
(Executive) Council of the functions which by statute they are en¬ 
titled to exercise. We have been informed by two Members of the 
Governor-General's Council that, according to their recollection, the 
Council was never consulted as to, nor were they privy to the Cam¬ 
paign in Mesopotamia/—/£«/., pp. 117-18. It is hoped that the 
practice has been abandoned. 

s This important principle was laid down by the. Duke of Argyll, 
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namely, that the final control and direction of the affairs of 
India rested with the Home Government, and not with the 
authorities appointed and established by the Crown, under 
Parliamentary enactment, in India itself; and that the 
Government established in India was (from the nature of 
the case) subordinate to the Imperial Government at 
Home; and, further, that the Imperial Government must 
hold in its hands the ultimate power of requiring the 
Governor-General to introduce a measure, and of requiring 
also all the members of his Government, to vote for it. 

The position is somewhat different under the Reforms. 
The present Subject to the provisions of the Government of 
position. India Act and the Rules made thereunder.— 

(1) the Secretary of State now 1 — 

( а ) has and performs all such or the like powers and 
duties relating to the government or revenues 
of India, and has all such or the like powers 
over all officers appointed or continued under 
the Act as, if the Government of India Act, 
1858, had not been passed, might or should 
have been exercised or performed by the East 
India Company, or by the Court of Directors 
or Court of Proprietors of the Company, either 
alone or by the direction or with the sanction 
or approbation of the Board of Control, in 
relation to that Government or those revenues 
and the officers and servants of that Company, 
and also all such powers as might have been 
exercised by the Board of Control alone, and 

(б) in particular, may superintend, direct and control 
all acts, operations and concerns which relate 

Secretary of State for India, in a despatch (dated May 24, 1870), 
addressed to the Government of India during the Viceroyalty of 
Lord Mayo .—Vide Iyengar's Indian Constitution , p. 35, and also 
Mmtagu-Cheltnsiord Report , pp. 22-23. 

1 Sections 2(1) and 2 (2) of the Act. 
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to the Government or revenues of India, and 
all grants of salaries, gratuities and allowances, 
and all other payments and charges, out of or 
on the revenues of India ; and 

(2) the expenditure of the revenues of India, both in 
British India and elsewhere, is subject 1 to the control of 
the Secretary of State in Council, and no grant or appro¬ 
priation of any part of those revenues, or of any other 
property coming into the possession of the Secretary of 
State in Council by virtue of the Government of India Act, 
1858, or the Government of India Act, shall be made without 
the concurrence of a majority of votes at a meeting of the 
Council of India. # 

The word 'may' in (1)(£) safeguards, to quote Sir Valentine 
Chirol, 2 the rights of the Crown and Parliament in regard 
to the administration of India. The phrase ‘ subject to the 
provisions of the Government of India Act * has a special 
significance now in view of the fact that large powers, 
specially financial and legislative, have been conferred upon 
the authorities in India by the Act and the Rules made 
thereunder. Nevertheless, under Sections 2 (1) and 2 (2) 3 
of the Government of India Act, taken with Section 131 
(l) 4 of the same Act, the powers of the Secretary of State 
or of the Secretary of State in Council in relation to the 
government of India are still very extensive. But the Act 
has provided for the relaxation of the control of the Secretary 
of State. It is laid down in Section I9A of the Act that the 
Secretary of State in Council may, notwithstanding anything 
in the Act, by Rule regulate and restrict the exercise of the 

1 Section 21 of the Act. 2 Indian Unrest , p. 308. 

3 See foot-note 1 on the preceding page. 

4 Section 131 (1) of the Act runs thus : 

‘ Nothing in this Act (i.e., the Government of India Act) shall 
derogate from any rights vested in His Majesty, or any powers of 
the Secretary of State in Council, in relation to the government of 
India ’ 
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powers of superintendence, direction and control vested in 
the Secretary of State and the Secretary of State in Council 
by the Act, or otherwise, in such manner as may appear 
necessary or expedient in order to give effect to the 
purposes 1 of the Government of India Act, 1919. Any 
Rules made under this Section relating to subjects other 
than Transferred must be approved in draft by both Houses 
of Parliament; or they will not be valid. And Rules relating 
to Transferred subjects made under this Section must be 
laid before both Houses of Parliament as soon as may be 
after they are made, and if an address is presented to the 
Crown by either House of Parliament within the next 
thirty days on which that House has sat after the Rules are 
laid before it praying that the Rules or any of them may be 
annulled, the Crown in Council ‘ may annul the Rules or any 
of them, and those Rules will thenceforth be void, but 
without prejudice to the validity of anything previously 
done thereunder. ’ 


The authors of the Joint Report recommended 2 : 4 Now 
The that His Majesty’s Government have declared 

Secretary of their policy of developing responsible institu- 
? tat £ S i — tions in India we are satisfied that Parliament 
Transferred must be asked to assent to set certain bounds 
subjects. to own responsibility for the internal adminis¬ 
tration of that country. It must, we think, be laid down 
broadly that, in respect of all matters in which responsibility 


1 The purposes of the Government of India Act, 1919, are as 
follows :— 

(1) the increasing association of Indians in every branch of 
Indian administration ; 

(2) the gradual development of self-governing institutions, with 
a view to the progressive realization of responsible government in 
British India as an integral part of the Empire ; and 

(3) the granting to the provinces of India in provincial matters 
the largest measure of independence of the Government of India, 
compatible with the due discharge by the latter of its own responsibi¬ 
lities.—See the Preamble to the Act of 1919. App. A. 

* Montagu-Chelmsford Report, para. 291. 
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is entrusted to representative bodies in India, Parliament 
must be prepared to forgo the exercise of its own power 
of control, and that this process must continue pari passu 
with the development of responsible government in the 
provinces and eventually in the Government of India. . . . 
The Secretary of State would, we imagine, ask Parliament's 
assent to his declaring by statutory orders which he would be 
empowered to make under the Act that such and such 
subjects in the various provinces have been transferred; 
and when Parliament has assented to such orders the 
Secretary of State would cease to control the administration 
of the subjects which they covered.' 3 Similarly, the Joint 
Select Committee recommended that over Transferred 
subjects the control of the Governor-General in Council, 
and thus of the Secretary of State, should be restricted in 
future within the narrowest possible limits. 2 In accordance 
with these recommendations, the following Rule 3 has been 
made by the Secretary of State in Council under Section 
19A of the Government of India Act:— 

1 The powers of superintendence, direction aud control 
vested in the Secretary of State 1 and the Secretary of State 
in Council under the Act or otherwise shall, in relation to 
Transferred subjects, be exercised Only for the following 
purposes, namely:— 

(1) To safeguard the administration of Central 

subjects ; 

(2) to decide questions arising between two provin- 


1 We may also note the following in this connection :— 

4 It is almost a truism to say that any extension of popular control 
over an official system of government must be accompanied by some 
relaxation of the bonds of superior official authority.*— Montagu - 
Chelmsford Report , para. 10. 

* Joint Select Committee’s Report on Clause 33 of the Government 
of India Bill. 

3 The Government of India Notification No. 835-G., dated Decem¬ 
ber 14,1920.— The Calcutta Gazette , December 22,1920. 
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ces, in cases where the provinces concerned 
fail to arrive at an agreement ; 

(3) to safeguard Imperial interests ; 

(4) to determine the position of the Government of 

India in respect of questions arising between 
India and other parts of the British Empire; and 

(5) to safeguard the due exercise and performance 

of any powers and duties possessed by or 
imposed on the Secretary of State or the Secre¬ 
tary of State in Council, under or in connection 
with or for the purpose of the following provi¬ 
sions of the Act, namely, Section 29A, Section 
30 (1A), Part VIIA, or of any rules made by 
or with the sanction of the Secretary of State 
in Council.* 1 


1 Section 29A of^the Act relates to the appointment of a High 
Commissioner for India, to the conditions of his employment and to 
the delegation of certain powers to him.—See pages 310-13 ante. 

Section 30 (la) of the Act runs thus : 

‘ A local Government may, on behalf and in the name of the 
Secretary of State in Council, raise money on the security of revenues 
allocated to it under the Government of India Act, and make proper 
assurances for that purpose, and rules made under the Act may 
provide for the conditions under .which this power shall be exer¬ 
cisable.* For the Local Government Borrowing Rules, see 
Appendix C. 

Part VIIA of the Act relates to the Civil Services in India. See 
Chapter XXII. 

* Commenting upon this Rule under Section 19A of the Act (i.e. 
S. 33 of the Act of 1919), the Joint Select Committee stated :— 

“ This rule (which, as already stated, is exactly parallel with 
Devolution Rule 49) is confined to relaxation of the Secretary of 
State’s control over Transferred subjects, and the Committee 
consider that no statutory divestment of control, except over the 
Transferred field, is either necessary or desirable. It is open to the 
Secretary of State to entrust laige powers, administrative and 
financial, to the Governor-General in Council and the provincial 
Governors ir. Council, and he will no doubt be largely influenced in 
deciding whether or not to require reference to himself in any given 
case or whether to interpose his orders when reference has been 
made, by the attitude of provincial public opinion as expressed in 
the Legislative Council. But these matters cannot be regulated by 
statutory rules, and any authority which the Secretary of State may 
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Again, it is laid down in Devolution Rule 27 1 that, 
except in those cases 2 in which the previous sanction of 
the Secretary of State in Council or of the Governor- 
General in Council is required for including a proposal for 
expenditure on a Transferred subject in a demand for a 
grant, the local Government of a Governor’s province will 
have power to sanction expenditure on Transferred subjects 
to the extent of any grant voted by the Legislative 
Council. It will also have power, under the same Devolu¬ 
tion Rule, to sanction any expenditure on Transferred 
subjects which relates to the heads 3 enumerated in 
Section 72D (3) of the Act (i.e., to non-votable heads of 
expenditure), subject to the approval of the Secretary of 
State in Council or of the Governor-General in Council, if 
any such approval is required by any Rule for the time 
being in force. Commenting upon this Rule the Joint 
Select Committee stated 4 : 

‘ It is the clear intention of the Act of 1919 that 
expenditure on transferred subjects shall, with the 
narrowest possible reservations, be within the exclusive 
control ot the provincial legislatures and subject to no 
higher sanction save such as is reserved to the Governor 
by Section 11 (2) (6) 5 of the Act (which empowers him to 
authorize expenditure in cases of emergency). But some 
reservations are required. The Secretary of State in 

decide to pass on to the official Governments in India will be a mere 
delegation of his own authority and responsibility, for the exercise of 
which in relation to central and reserved subjects he must remain 
accountable to Parliament”. Second Report from the Joint Select 
Committee on the Government of India Act, 1919 (Draft Rules).’ 

1 See Appendix B. 

8 The cases are mentioned in Schedule III to the Devolution Rules. 
See pp. 331-33 post ; see also Appendix B. 

3 Proposals for expenditure relating to those heads are not 
submitted to the vote of a Governor’s Legislative Council. See 
p. 216 ante . 

4 Second Report from the J oint Select Committee on the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act, 1919 (Draft Rules). 

5 I.e. Section 72D (2) ( b) of the Government of India Act. 
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Council must retain control over expenditure on trans¬ 
ferred subjects which is likely to affect the prospects or 
rights of the all-India services, which he recruits and will 
continue to control, and he must retain power to control 
the purchase of stores in the United Kingdom. But subject 
to these limitations, Ministers should be as free as possible 
from external control, and the control to be exercised over 
expenditure on transferred subjects should be exercised by 
the provincial legislature, and by that body alone.’ 

Accordingly, under Schedule III 1 to the Devolution 
Rules, the previous sanction of the Secretary of State in 
Council is necessary— 

‘ (1) to the creation of any new or the abolition of any 
existing permanent post, or to the increase or reduction of 
the pay drawn by the incumbent of any permanent post, if 
the post in either case is one which would ordinarily be 
held by a member of an all-India service, or to the increase 
or reduction of the cadre of an all-India service ; 

(2) to the creation of a permanent post on a maximum 
rate of pay exceeding Rs. 1,200 a month, or in Burma 
Rs. 1,250 a month, or the increase of the maximum pay of a 
sanctioned permanent post to an amount exceeding 
Rs. 1,200 a month or in Burma Rs. 1,250 a month ; 

(3) to the creation of a temporary post with pay 
exceeding Rs. 4,000 a month, or to the extension beyond a 
period of two years of a temporary post or deputation with 
pay exceeding Rs. 1,200 a month or in Burma Rs. 1,250 a 
month ; 2 

1 This Schedule relates to the Transferred subjects only.—App. B. 

* ‘If the holder of a temporary post created by the local Government, 
the rupee pay of which does not exceed Rs. 3,000 a month, would 
have drawn overseas pay in sterling had he not been appointed to 
this post, the local Government may permit the holder of that post to 
draw, in addition to the rupee pay sanctioned for the post, overseas 
pay in sterling not exceeding the amount to which he would have 
been entitled had he not been appointed to the temporary post.*— 
Sch. Ill to the Devolution Rules. 
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(4) to the grant to any Government servant or to the 
family or other dependants of any deceased Government 
servant of an allowance, pension or gratuity which is not 
admissible under rules made or for the time being in force 
under section 96>B of the Act, except in the following 
cases:— 

(a) compassionate gratuities to the families of 

Government servants left in indigent circum¬ 
stances, subject to such annual limit as the 
Secretary of State in Council may prescribe ; 
and 

(b) pensions or gratuities to Government servants 

wounded or otherwise injured while employed 
in Government service or to the families of 
Government servants dying as the result of 
wounds or injuries sustained while employed 
in such service, granted in accordance with 
such rules as have‘been or may be laid down 
by the Secretary of State in Council in this 
behalf.’ 

Every application for the sanction of the Secretary of 
State in Council 4 shall be addressed to the Governor- 
General in Council who shall, save as hereinafter provided, 
forward the same with his recommendations, and with such 
further explanations of the proposal as he may have seen fit 
to require from the local Government (concerned), to the 
Secretary of State in Council. 

If the application relates to— 

(1) the grant in an individual case of any increase of 

pay, or 

(2) the creation or extension of a temporary post,* 
the Governor-General*in Council may sanction the proposal 
on behalf of the Secretary of State in Council, or may, and, 
if he dissents from the proposal, must forward the applica¬ 
tion with his recommendations, and with such further 
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explanations of the proposal as he may have thought fit to 
require from the local Government concerned, for the 
orders of the Secretary of State in Council. 

We have in the preceding few paragraphs shown the 
extent of control which the Secretary of State 
Secretary of or tlie Secretary of State in Council can exercise 
State’s over the Transferred subjects. We shall now 
Central and' consider the nature of his control over the 
Reserved administration of the Reserved subjects and of the 
subjects. subjects, known as Central, which are under the 
administration of the Governor-General in Council. With 
regard to these subjects, there are no such statutory Rules 
providing for the relaxation of the control exercisable over 
them by the Secretary of State or by the Secretary of State 
in Council as there are in the case of the Transferred subjects. 
The Joint Select Committee 1 was strongly opposed to any 
statutory divestment of control except over the Transferred 
field. It held that any authority which the Secretary of 
State might decide to pass on to the official Governments in 
India would be a mere delegation of his own authority and 
responsibility, for the exercise of which in relation to Central 
and Reserved subjects he must remain accountable to 
Parliament. Thus there may be delegation of financial 
authority to the Governments in India under the proviso to 
Section 21 of the Act. Under it a grant or appropriation 
may be made by them for any subject in accordance with 
provisions or restrictions prescribed by the Secretary of 
State in Council with the concurrence of a majority of votes 
at a meeting of the Council. Commenting on Devolution 
Rule 27 2 , the Joint Select Committee stated 3 : 

1 Second Report from the Joint Select Committee on the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act, 1919 (Draft Rules). 

* See p. 330 or Appendix B. 

3 Second Report from the Joint Select Committee on the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act, 1919 (Draft Rules). 
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‘ They think that it is unnecessary and undesirable to 
prescribe by statutory rules under the Act of 1919 the 
extent to which the Secretary of State in Council is prepared 
to delegate to provincial Governments his powers of control 
over expenditure on reserved services. Such delegation 
has always in the past been effected by orders of the 
Secretary of State in Council made in virtue of the powers 
conferred by the proviso to Section 21 of the Act of 1915, 
and the Committee recommend that this practice should be 
continued under the new regime. When the Act of 1919 
comes into operation, an order under Section 21 of the 
earlier Act would necessarily assume an entirely new com¬ 
plexion, in view of the large measure of control over 
appropriations for reserved services vested by the new Act 
in the provincial Legislative Councils, and such an order 
might by its provisions well recognize the principles to 
which the Committee alluded in their observations on clause 
33 in their report on the Bill. Thus the Secretary of State 
in Council might in some cases permit the Governors in 
Council to dispense with his previous sanction to proposed 
appropriations for new reserved expenditure if a resolution 
approving the same had been passed by the Legislative 
Council. But whatever arrangement of this kind the 
Secretary of State in Council might think fit to make, the 
result would be a mere delegation of the Secretary of State’s 
statutory powers of control, and his responsibility to Parlia¬ 
ment vrould and must remain undiminished.’ 

Rules 1 under Section 21 of the Act have been made 
by the Secretary of State in Council to the effect that 
certain classes of expenditure relating to Central and 
Reserved subjects may not be sanctioned 2 by the Governor- 
General in Council or by a Governor in Council, as the 

7 See Resolutions Nos. 1448 E.A., and 1449-A., Simla, September 
29, 1922. Vide The Gazette of India , October 7,1922, pp. 1214-18. 

* See Appendix I. 
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case may be, without the previous sanction of the Secretary 
of State in Council. These Rules, which were 
first published on October, 7,1922, have supersed¬ 
ed all previous Rules of a similar nature. 

Where the previous sanction of the Secretary of 
State in Council is required to any expenditure, 
it should ordinarily be obtained before the 
Legislative Assembly or the Legislative Council, as the 
case may be, is asked to vote supply to meet the ex¬ 
penditure. Departures from this rule may be made only in 
cases of extreme urgency, where the time available is so 
short that the required sanction cannot be obtained even 
by telegraph: but in isiich cases of departure, a statement 
must be submitted to the Secretary of State in Council, 
4 showing all schemes for which supply has been asked 
before sanction has been obtained/ 

Subject to these Rules and to the provisions of Section 
67A 1 of the Government of India Act, the Governor-General 
in Council can authorize expenditure from central revenues 
upon subjects other than Provincial, and can also delegate, 
with the previous consent of the Finance Department, such 
authority on such conditions as he may think fit, either to 
an officer subordinate to him or to a local Government 
acting as his agent in relation to a Central subject. 

Similarly, subject to those Rules and to the provisions 
of Section 72D 2 of the Act, a Governor in Council has full 
power to sanction expenditure upon Reserved subjects and, 
with the previous consent of the provincial Finance 
Department, to delegate such power on such conditions as 
he may consider fit, to any officer subordinate to him. 

In regard to matters other than financial, relating to the 
Reserved and Central subjects, the following recommenda¬ 
tions have been made by authoritative persons and bodies 


1 See Chapter XIII ante . 


2 See Chapter XIV ante. 
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as to what should be the attitude of the Home Government 
towards them under the Reforms. The authors of the 
Joint Report said 1 :— 

< Even as regards reserved subjects, while there 
cannot be any abandonment by Parliament of ultimate 
powers of control, there should ... be such delegation of 
financial and administrative authority as will leave the 
Government of India free, and enable them to leave the 
provincial Governments free, to work with the expedition 
that is desirable. . . . We are agreed that a wider discre¬ 
tion ought henceforth to be left to the Governor-General in 
Council; and that certain matters which are now referred 
Home for sanction 2 might in future be referred merely for 
the information of the Secretary of State in Council. . . . 
It will follow in such cases in future that, when the policy of 
the executive Government in India is challenged, Parliament 
must be asked to accept the explanation that in accordance 
with deliberate. policy the Government of India have been 
given discretion in respect of the topic in question and that 
for this reason the Secretary of State is not prepared to 
interfere with what has been settled in India. It is not 
part of our plan to make the official Governments in India 
less amenable to the control of Parliament than hitherto. 
It must be for Parliament itself to determine the limits 
which it will set to the exercise of its own powers. On the 
other hand, intervention by Parliament may involve inter¬ 
vention by the Government of India in matters which other¬ 
wise would be recognized as of provincial concern/ 

1 Joint Report, para. 292. 

* 1 Reference to the Secretary of State is still necessary before 
the Government of India introduces Bills which involve Imperial 
or military affairs or foreign relations, affect the rights of European 
British subjects or the law of naturalization, or concern the public 
debt or customs, currency, shipping, and certain other matters, 
but there has been marked decentralization of administrative finance, 
not only from the Supreme Government to the provinces but from 
Whitehall to Delhi.*—Set on, Ihe India Office , pp. 84-85. 
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Next, the Committee on the Home Administration of 
Indian Affairs observed 1 in its Report:— 

‘ It appears to us that the conception of the Reforms 
Scheme leads naturally to the acceptance of the principle 
. . . that where the Government of India find themselves 
in agreement with a conclusion of the Legislative Assembly, 
their joint decision should ordinarily prevail. ’ 

And one 2 of its specific recommendations was as 
follows:— 

‘ Where the Government of India are in agreement with 
a majority of the non-official members of the Legislative 
Assembly, either in regard to legislation or in regard to 
resolutions on the Budget or on matters of general 
administration, assent to their joint decision should only 
be withheld in cases in which the Secretary of State feels 
that his responsibility to Parliament for the peace, order 
and good government of India, or paramount considera¬ 
tions of Imperial policy, require him to secure reconsidera¬ 
tion of the matter at issue by the Legislative Assembly.* 3 
Finally, the Joint Select Committee stated 4 :— 

* The Committee have given most careful consideration 
to the relations of the Secretary of State with the 
Government of India, and through it with the provincial 
governments. In the relations of the Secretary of State 
with the Governor-General in Council the Committee are 
not of opinion that any statutory change can be made, 
so long as the Governor-General remains responsible 

x Vide Majority Report, para. 13. * Para. 35, ibid . 

a Another recommendation of the Committee w^s :— 

* As a basis of delegation, the principle of previous consultation 
between the Secretary of State and the Government of India should 
be substituted in all cases in which the previous sanction of the 
Secretary of State in Council has hitherto been required. 1 —Majority 
Report, para. 35. See note 2 on page 336. See in this connexion 
India*s Parliament , vol. viii, pp. 179-80. 

4 Vide the Joint Select Committee’s Report on Clause 33 of the 
Government of India Bill. 

22 
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to Parliament, but in practice the conventions which now 
govern these relations may wisely be modified to meet 
fresh circumstances caused by the creation of a Legislative 
Assembly with a large elected majority. In the exercise 
of his responsibility to Parliament, which he cannot 
delegate to any one else, the Secretary of State may 
reasonably consider that only in exceptional circumstances 
should he be called upon to intervene in matters of purely 
Indian interest where the Government and the Legislature 
of India are in agreement.’ 

‘ This examination of the general proposition leads 
inevitably to the consideration of one special case of non¬ 
intervention. Nothing is more likely to endanger the 
good relations between India and Great Britain than a 
belief that India’s fiscal policy is dictated from Whitehall in 
the interests of the trade of Great Britain. That such a 
belief exists at the moment there can be no doubt. That 
there ought to be no room for it in the future is equally 
clear. India’s positiou in tne Imperial Conference opened 
the door to negotiation between India and the rest of the 
Empire, but negotiation without power to legislate is likely 
to remain ineffective. A satisfactory solution of the 
question can only be guaranteed by the grant of liberty to 
the Government of India to devise those tariff arrange¬ 
ments which seem best fitted to India’s needs as an integral 
portion of the British Empire. It cannot be guaranteed by 
statute without limiting the ultimate power of Parliament 
to control the administration of India, and without limiting 
the power of veto which rests in the Crown ; and neither 
of these limitations finds a place in any of the statutes in 
the British Empire. It can only therefore be assured by 
an acknowledgment of a convention. Whatever be the 
right fiscal policy for India, for the needs of her consumers 
as well as for her manufacturers, it is quite clear that she 
should have the same liberty to consider her interests as 
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Great Britain, Australia, New Zealand, Canada and South 
Africa. In the opinion of the Committee, therefore, the 
Secretary of State should, as far as possible, avoid inter¬ 
ference on this subject when the Government of India and 
its Legislature are in agreement, and they think that his 
intervention, when it does take place, should be limited to 
safeguarding the international obligations of the Empire or 
any fiscal arrangements within the Empire to which His 
Majesty’s Government is a party.’ 

‘ The relations of the Secretary of State and of the 
Government of India with provincial governments should, 
in the Committee’s judgment, be regulated by similar 
principles, so far as the reserved subjects are concerned. 1 
It follows, therefore, that in purely provincial matters 
which are reserved, where the provincial government and 
legislature are in agreement, their view should ordinarily 
be allowed to prevail, though it is necessary to bear in 
mind the fact that some reserved subjects do cover 
matters in which the central government is closely 
concerned.’ 

To what extent the above recommendations have been 


The Home 
Govern¬ 
ment and 
the fiscal 
policy of 
India. 


actually given effect to, it is difficult for us to 
say. In one respect, however, they appear to 
have been followed. The principle of fiscal 
autonomy for India has been definitely accepted 
by the British Government. 2 * * * * * 8 In the course of 


his reply to a deputation from Lancashire on the Indian 


1 Also note the following* It appears to us to follow from 

onr general reasoning that in so far as provincial action comes under 

the cognizance of the Secretary of State, either directly or through 

the Government of India, he should regulate his intervention with 

regard to the principle which we have sought to apply to the working 

of the Central Government, namely, that where the Government find 

themselves in agreement with a conclusion of the legislature, their 
joint decision should ordinarily be allowed to prevail.’—The Crewe 
Committee, Majority Report, para. 18. 

8 Vide Report of the'Indian Fiscal Commission , 1921-22, p 4. 
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import duty on cotton goods, Mr. Montagu stated 1 on 
March 23rd, 1921, as Secretary of State for India: 1 After 
that Report by an authoritative Committee of both Houses 
and Lord Curzon's promise in the House of Lords, it was 
absolutely impossible for me to interfere with the right 
which I believe was wisely given and which I am deter¬ 
mined to maintain—to give to the Government of India the 
right to consider the interests of India first, just as We, 
without any complaint from any other parts of the Empire, 
and the other parts of the Empire without any complaint 
from us, have always chosen the tariff arrangements which 
they think best fitted for their needs, thinking of their own 
citizens first'. In a Despatch, dated June 30tli, 1921, the 
Secretary of State stated that he had, on behalf of His 
Majesty's Government, ^accepted the recommendation of the 
Joint Select Committee on the question of fiscal autonomy 
for India- 2 His words were 3 : 

‘ The Secretary of State should, as far as possible, avoid 
interference on this subject when the Government of India 
and the Indian Legislature are in agreement, and it is 
considered that his intervention, when it does take place, 
should be limited to safeguarding the international obli¬ 
gations of the Empire or any fiscal arrangements within 
the Empire to which His Majesty's Government is a 
party/ 

The Government of India’s acceptance of the principle 
of discriminating protection as conducive to the best 
interests of India, the appointment of a Tariff Board, and 

1 Report of the Indian Fiscal Commission, p. 4. Vide also Fiscal 
Policy in India by Dr. P. N. Banerji, pp. 114-16. 

* Ibid, Also see the Simon Report, vol. 1, pp. 243-45. 

8 See p. 381 of India's Parliament , vol. ii, prepared by the Direc¬ 
tor, Central Bureiiu of Information, Government of India. Vide 
also in this connection the debate in v the Council of State on the 
resolution regarding • Fiscal powers under Constitutional Reforms’. 
Ibid., pp. 378-82. 
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the enactment in recent years of measures for the protection 
of Indian industries prove the fact that India now enjoys a 
certain 1 amount of freedom in respect of fiscal matters. 

During the regime of Mr. Montagu’s successor in office, 
the Home interference in Indian affairs appears to have 
increased. This, at least, we gather from the views of one 
who has a right to express an opinion on the question. In 
an article 2 published in the Co?itemporary Review , Novem¬ 
ber, 1923, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, who was, till January 
1923, a member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, wrote 
as follows:— 

‘ It must be distinctly recognized that the Government of 
India is not an independent Government, and howsoever 
it may be denied, the fact remains that in all vital matters, 

1 See also in this connection the reply given by Lord Winterton, as 

Under-Secretary of State for India, to another deputation repre¬ 
senting cotton textile interests, on March 29, 1922, in Dr. P.N.Banerji’s 
Fiscal Policy in India , pp. 121-22, or in the Indian Annual Register , 
1922-23, vol. ii, edited by Mr. H. N. Mittra, pp. 197-200. He 
stated among other things : ‘ I should like first of all to deal very 

briefly with the constitutional point that has been raised. I will at 
once say that of course the ultimate fi?iancial responsibility under the 
Government of India Act rests with the Secretary of State, but 1 think 
it will be generally admitted that the Government of India must have 
wide latitude in deciding the steps to be taken in particular instances. 
... If you accept my argument, real, complete, self-government 
must always be based on fiscal autonomy. However, do not let us 
raise that point at this moment. I would only venture to say with all 
respect that sooner or later, when this question comes to be the subject 
of public controversy and public debate, not perhaps in this Parlia¬ 
ment but in a future Parliament, when the advance is again made, 
which, I suppose, we all hope will be made as anticipated by Parlia¬ 
ment-then Parliament will have to make up its mind when the 
question is most emphatically brought up of the cotton interest of 
Lancashire, with all its magnificent record of service and devotion to 
the Empire, on which leg it stands, whether it is prepared to say it 
will grant complete fiscal autonomy to India or not.*— The Indian 
Annual Register % 1922-23, vol. ii, pp. 197-98. 

This statement indicated rather a change of attitude on the part of 
the Home authorities, and was against the spirit of the recommend¬ 
ation of the Joint Select Committee on the question of fiscal 
autonomy for India. It does not appear, however, that the principle 
underlying it has been actually followed in practice. 

2 The article was entitled The Problem of India's Aspirations . 
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and sometimes even in unimportant ones, the policy for 
India is formulated not at Delhi, nor at Simla, but in 
Whitehall. . . . Frankly speaking, I am one of those who 
feel that the position in India would be ever so much 
easier, even under the present constitution, if the Govern¬ 
ment of India could be left to deal with the local problems 
independently, and if the control of Whitehall over India 
could be substantially relaxed.' This, then, was the 
position even after the introduction of the Reforms. 

The Secretary of State in Council may, 1 with the 
concurrence of a majority of votes at a meeting 
of the Council, sell and dispose of any property 
for the time being vested in the Crown for the 
purposes of the Government of India and raise 
money on any such property, and purchase and 
acquire any property. 

As a corporate body, the Secretary of State in Council 2 
may sue and be sued. Neither the Secretary of 
State nor any member of his Council is personally 
liable in respect of any contract or assurance 
1 made by or on behalf of the Secretary of State 
in Council, or any other liability incurred by the 
Secretary of State or the Secretary of State in Council in 
his or their official capacity.' Nor is any person executing 
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1 Section 28 (1) of the Act 

Any property acquired in pursuance of this section must vest in 
the Crown for the purposes of the Government of India.—Section 2S 
(3), ibid. 

2 Section 32 (1) of the Act. See in this connection Ilbert’s 
Government of India (third edition), pp. 196-202. 

In England, since the King can do no wrong, ' he cannot be 
prosecuted criminally, or, without his own consent, sued civilly in 
tort or in contract in any court in the laud. . . . If a person has a 
claim against the Crown for breach of contract, or because his 
property is in its possession, he may bring a Petition of Right, and 
the Crown on the advice of the Home Secretary will order the 
petition indorsed “ Let right be done ”, when the case proceeds like 
an ordinary suit Lowell, Government of England , vol. i, p. 27. 
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any contract on behalf of the Secretary of State in Council 
personally liable in respect of the same. All such liabili¬ 
ties, and all costs and damages in respect thereof, will be 
borne by the revenues of India. 1 

Finally, the Secretary of State in Council must, 2 within 
the first twenty-eight days during which Parlia¬ 
ment is sitting after the 1st of May in every year, 
lay before both Houses of Parliament detailed 
accounts of receipts and disbursements, both in 
India and elsewhere, for the financial year 
previous to that last completed and the latest estimate of 
the same for the last financial year, together with a 
statement exhibiting ‘ the moral and material progress and 
condition of India.’ 

We have in a previous chapter referred to the financial 
powers of some of the Dominion Parliaments. 
We may note here, by way of contrast, 
the extent of the Imperial interference with 
affairs other than financial, of a self-governing 
Dominion. As regards legislation, though the 
Governor * has an absolute discretion to refuse 
to assent to any and every Bill, practically this is never 
done save on ministerial advice.’ 3 In administration he 
1 has no real control of any public officer, and . . „ in effect 
cannot do any executive acts effectively without ministerial 
aid.’ 4 ‘The degree,* writes Professor Keith, ‘ to which 
the Imperial Government interferes in the affairs of a self- 
governing colony has steadily decreased, and now has 
probably reached its minimum, as it may safely be said that 
interference is so restricted as to render further restriction 
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1 Section 32 (4) of the Act. 2 Section 26 of ibid. 

3 Responsible Government in the Dominions (1909), by Prof. Keith, 

p. 167. Also see now the Report of the Imperial Conference, 1926. 

4 Ibid ., page 183. 
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incompatible with the maintenance of the power at all.’ 1 
Similar views have been expressed by Professor Dicey. 
4 The Imperial Parliament/ he writes, 2 ‘now admits and acts 
upon the admission, that any one of the Dominions has 
acquired a moral right to as much independence, at any 
rate in regard to matters occurring within the territory of 
such Dominion, as can from the nature of things be conceded 
to any country which still forms part of the British Empire, 
. . . Any Dominion has now a full and admitted right to 
raise military or naval forces for its own defence. . . . 
The Imperial Government ... is now ready at the wish 
of a Dominion to grant to such Dominion the power to 
amend by law the constitution thereof though created under 
an Act of the Imperial Parliament.’ 3 


1 Responsible Government in the Dominions (1909) by Prof. Keith, 
p. 184. Also see now the Report of the Imperial Conference, 1926. 

* See Lazo of the Constitution (eighth edition), Introduction, 
pp. xxx-xxxi. 

3 We may note in this connection what the Imperial Conference of 
1926 laid down : 

Great Britain and the Dominions * are autonomous Communities 
ivithiti the British Empire , equal in status , in no zvay subordinate one 
to another in any aspect of their domestic or external affairs , though 
united by a cdtnmon allegiance to the Crozvn> and freely associated as 
members of the British Commonwealth of Nations.’ 

Also see now the Statute of Westminister, 1931. 



CHAPTER XX 


THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 

The Viceroy and Governor-General of India—The title 1 Viceroy' 
has no statutory basis—History of the office of Governor-General— 
Position of the Governor*General—His powers—Origin of liis over¬ 
ruling power—His powers during absence from his Council—His 
prerogative of mercy—His duties and responsibilities—His oaths. 

The Governor-General in Council—Evolution of the Executive 
Council of the Governor-General— Its present constitution—Procedure 
followed at meetings of the Governor-General’s Council—The 
present Executive Departments of the Government of India—The 
Foreign and Political Department—The Army Department—The 
Horae Department—The Legislative Department—The Department 
of Railways and Commerce—The Department of Industries and 
Labour—The Department of Education, Health and Lands—The 
Finance Department—How the Council works : the original system- 
introduction of the ‘ departmental ’ system—The present system— 
The Munitions Fraud Case aud the resignation of Sir Thomas 
Holland : their constitutional significance—The Royal Commission 
upon Decentralization on the transaction of business of the Governor- 
General in Couucil—Nature of the Council, its irresponsible charac¬ 
ter—The Council Secretaries—Advantages and disadvantages of the 
appointment of Council Secretaries—Relations between the Govern¬ 
ment of India and the Provincial Governments before the Reforms— 
Pre-Reforms distribution of the functions of Government—How 
control was exercised by the central Government—The present 
position as regards the control exercised by the Government of India 
over local Governments—Central control over Transferred subjects— 
Central control over Reserved subjects—Duty of local Governments 
to supply information—Power to declare and alter the boundaries of 
provinces. 


At the head of the Government of India is the Governor- 
General who has also, as the representative of the Crown 
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The title 
• Viceroy 1 
has no 
statutory 
basis. 


in India, borne the title of Viceroy since 1858. This title 
has no statutory basis, since it has as yet found 
and Vlccr0y no place in any Parliamentary enactment rela- 
Governor- ting to India. The only designation employed 
kdU** * n Acts Parliament is that of Governor- 
General. The title was first 1 used in the 
famous Proclamation by Queen Victoria in 1858, which 
referred to Viscount Canning, who had already been 
appointed Governor-General by the Court of 
Directors, as ‘ Our first Viceroy and Governor- 
General.’ 1 None of the Warrants appointing 
Lord Canning’s successors refers to them as 
«* Viceroys ” ; and the title, which is frequently 
employed in Warrants 2 3 of Precedence, in the statutes' 1 of 
the Indian Orders, and in public notifications, appears to be 
one of ceremony, which may most appropriately be used in 
connection with the State and social functions of the 
Sovereign’s representative, for the Governor-General is the 
sole representative of the Crown in India.’ 4 

The origin of the office of Governor-General is to be 
traced to the year 1773. As has been stated 

the*ofHce before, until 1773 the three presidencies of 

of Governor- Bengal, Madras and Bombay were, in each case, 

Ckserat under a President or Governor and a Council 

composed of servants of the East India Company and were 
independent of one another. The Regulating Act of 1773 


1 The title was also used in the Royal Proclamation of December 
23, 1919. 

8 See in this connection The Gazette of India , August 19, 1922, Part 
1, p. 1029. 

3 See The Indian Year Book , 1923, edited by Sir Stanley Reed, 
p. 592. 

4 The Imperial Gazetteer of India , vol. iv, p. 16. 

* Where the Governor-General is referred to as the statutory head 
of the Government of India, he is designated Governor-General: 
where he is regarded as the representative of the Sovereign, he is 
spoken of as Viceroy.’—Curzon, British Government in India , vol. n f * 
p. 49. 
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provided for the appointment of a Governor-General and 
four Counsellors for the government of the Presidency of 
Fort William in Bengal and declared Warren Hastings, 
who had been appointed Governor of Bengal in 1772, to be 
the first Governor-General. Moreover, * the said Governor- 
General and Council, or the major part of them,* were 
given by the Act certain powers of control and superinten¬ 
dence over the presidencies of Madras and Bombay. These 
powers of control were further emphasized and enlarged 
by Pitt’s Act of 1784 and the Charter Act of 1793. Finally, 
the Charter Act of 1833 converted the Governor-General of 
Bengal in Council into the Governor-General of Indfa in 
Council 1 and vested in the latter the superintendence, 
direction and control of the whole civil and military 
government of the Company’s territories and revenues in 
India. 2 But it was not till 1854 3 when a Lieutenant- 
Governor was appointed, under the Charter Act of 1853, 
for the province of Bengal (including Bihar and Orissa) 
which had hitherto been administered directly by the 
Governor-General of India as the Governor thereof, that the 
Governor-General in Council assumed his ‘ present character 
of a general controlling authority * in British India. 

The Governor-General occupies in many respects a unique 

Position of l 508 ^ 011 * n our constitutional system. Apart 
the from his statutory powers, which are undoubtedly 

General" very ^ reat » as ^ ie ^ eac l the administration, 
he is, as Viceroy, to quote Mr. Ramsay Mac¬ 
Donald, 1 the Crown visible in India, the ceremonial head 
of the sovereignty, the great lord/ 4 He 1 is surrounded 

1 Section 41 of the Charter Act c.‘ 1833. -P. Mukerji’s Constitutional 
Documents , vol. i. 

2 Section 39 of ibid. 

3 Before that, Agra had been carved out of the overgrown presi- 
denc) T of Bengal and constituted in 1836 a Lieutenant-Governorship, 
under an Act of 1835, in the name of the North-Western Provinces. 

♦ The Government of India by Mr. J. Ramsay MacDonald, p. 57. 

1 And yet I desire to say on this parting occasion that I regard the 
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by pomp and awe ; ceremony walks behind and before him, 
and does obeisance to him/ 1 Both his arrival at, and 
departure from, India are ‘ invested with special dignity and 
display/ He is appointed 2 by the Crown by Warrant 
under the Royal Sign Manual and usually holds office for a 
period of five years. The maximum annual salary that 
may 3 be paid to him under the Act is Rs. 2,56,000. He is 


office of Viceroy of India, inconceivably laborious as'it is, as the 
noblest office in the gift of the British Crown.*—Lord Curzon’s speech 
at th&JByculla Club.— Lord Curzoti in India , vol. 4 i. p. 319. 

Vide in this connection Lord Curzon’s British Government in 
India , vol. ii, Ch. xi. 

1 Ramsay MacDonald, The Government of India , p. 54. 

* According to Ilbert, the appointment is made on the advice of the 
Prime Minister ( The Government of India , p. 204). But Lord Curzon 
says:— 

* I have often been asked the question by whom and in what 

circumstances the appointment to the Viceroyalty is made. 

While the appointment is vested as a matter of course in the Sovereign, 
the respective parts that are played in the selection by the Prime 
Minister, the Secretary of State for India, and the Cabinet, depend 
not upon any law, written or unwritten, but upon the Prime Minister 
for the time being. I have known cases, and others are recorded in 
published Memoirs, where prolonged discussions took place in 
Cabinet upon the merits of a suggested candidate or candidates. I 
have known other cases where the Prime Minister consulted a few of 
his colleagues before making his submission to the Sovereign. 
Ordinarily the Secretary of State for India would be the first to be 
asked to offer suggestions. But I have known one case where he was 
not even informed until after the appointment had been made by the 
Prime Minister and the Sovereign in combination. The tendency, as 
Cabinets have grown in size to their recent unwieldy dimensions, is 
unquestionably to treat important appointments less and less as 
matters for Cabinet discussion, and more and more as falling within 
the province of the Prime Minister, relying upon such advice as he 
may choose to seek/— British Government in India y vol. ii, p. 62. 

8 The Secretary of State in Council is empowered by the Act to fix 
the actual salary of the Viceroy within the Statutory maximum. The 
actual salary has been fixed at Rs. 2,50,800 per annum. Besides, the 
Viceroy obtains an outfit allowance (for voyage and equipment) of 
£ 5,000 if, at the time of his appointment, he is resident in Europe 
and an annual sumptuary allowance of Rs. 40,000 during his tenure 
of office. He is required to pay Income-tax in respect of his salary. 
But the allowances for his official journeys, ‘ the wages and pensions 
of the huge native establishments,the Private and Military Secretaries* 
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not subject (i) to the original jurisdiction of any High Court 
by reason of anything counselled, ordered or done by him 
in his public capacity only, or (ii) to the original criminal 
jurisdiction of any High Court in respect of any offence not 
being treason or felony ; nor (iii) is he liable to be arrested 
or imprisoned in any suit or proceeding in any High Court 
acting in the exercise of its original jurisdiction. 1 

1 The Governor-General, or Viceroy, of India \ wrote 
President Lowell, 4 and the Czar of Russia are 
His powers. some ti mes sa jd to be the two great autocrats of 
the modern world \ 2 If we take into consideration the 
constitutional position of the Governor-General in* the 
Government of India, this statement appears to be an 
exaggeration of facts even as they were at the time when 
President Lowell made it. But, still, the powers vested in 
the Governor-General by statute or otherwise are immense 
and various 3 even under the Reforms scheme. We have, 
in preceding chapters, referred to those of his powers, which 
are in relation to the Indian legislatures, central and provin¬ 
cial, and to Acts passed by them. We have also discussed 

Offices, and the maintenance of the Viceregal palaces, have always 
been a charge upon public funds.’ See Curzon, British Government 
in Inida, vol. ii, pp. 99-100; also Ilbert, Government of India , 3rd 
Ed., p. 253, and Finance and Revenue Accounts of the Government of 
India for the year 192S-27. 

1 Section 110 of the Act. The Reforms Enquiry Committee held 
that if the immunity was to be maintained, it should be made.com¬ 
plete, and that the Governor-General and the other high officials 
mentioned in Section 110(1) of the Act, should be exempt from the 
jurisdiction of all courts and not merely from the original jurisdiction 
of the High Courts.—Majority Report, para. 91 and also recom¬ 
mendation 2. 

* Lowell, The Government of England , vol. ii, p. 421. 

3 * The Viceroy,* says Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, ‘performs three 
great functions. He personifies the Crown, he represents the Home 
Government, he is the head of the administration.’— The Government 
of India , p. 57. 

“My information leads me to think that the position of the. 
Viceroy is not at present so far impaired as to preclude him from 
still exerting the full weight of his authority.**—Curzon, British 
Govermnent in India , vol. ii, p 114. 

See also pages 108-14 of ibid in this connection. 
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before his power of legislation by the process of certifica¬ 
tion. We now propose to state some of the other powers 
specifically vested in him by the Act or otherwise. He 
may, 1 ‘in cases of emergency, make and promulgate 
ordinances for the peace and good government of British 
India or any part thereof,’ which will have the force of law 
for a period not exceeding six months. His power of 
making such ordinances is subject, however, to the same 
restrictions, as the power of the Indian Legislature to make 
laws ; and any ordinance so made by him may be disallowed 
by the Crown in Council and may be controlled and super¬ 
seded by an Act of the Indian Legislature. The last 
limitation is, really speaking, no limitation at all, in view 
of the fact that no measure can be lawfully introduced into 
either Chamber of the Indian Legislature repealing or 
amending any Act or ordinance made by the Governor- 
General without his previous sanction. This power of 
making ordinances has been exercised many times. 2 3 He 
has power also to override the majority of his Council and 
act on his own responsibility with regard to any measure 
1 whereby the safety, tranquillity or interests of British 
India, or of any part thereof, are or may be, in his judg¬ 
ment, essentially affected/ This power is rarely exer¬ 
cised. It was under this provision that Lord Lytton acted in 
March 1879, when he, in opposition to the decision of the 
majority of his Council, exempted from (import) duty the 
coarser kinds of English cotton goods, ‘ so that imports of 
all those qualities which could at that time be manufactured 
in India ’ might be left free. 4 

1 Section 72 of the Act. 

2 In October, 1924, the Governor-General promulgated, at the 
instance of the Bengal Government, an ordinance to supplement the 
ordiunry criminal law in Bengal. The ordinance was known as the 
Bengal Criminal Law (Amendment) Ordinance, 1924. 

3 Section 41(2) of the Act. 

4 See Report of the Indian Fiscal Commission t 1921-22, para. 161. 
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The origin of this overriding power of the Governor- 
General is interesting. Under the Regulating 
hoover- Act of there arose an y difference of 

ruling opinion on any question brought before a meet- 
power. i n g ? t jj e Governor-General and his Council were 
to be bound by the decision of 4 the major part of those 
present.’ As a consequence of this provision, Warren Hast¬ 
ings, who was made the first Governor-General by the said 
Act, was powerless before his Council. His policies 
were often frustrated and his decisions overruled by 
Francis, Clavering and Monson, three of his four Council¬ 
lors, acting together in opposition to him. * In 1776/ 
writes Sir Courtenay Ilbert, 1 ‘he was reduced to such 
depression that he gave his agents in England a conditional 
authority to tender his resignation.’ Though his difficul¬ 
ties disappeared, however, with the death of Monson in 
September, 1776, as he could now have his own way by 
means of his casting vote, yet the lessson taught by them 
was there. When Lord Cornwallis was appointed Governor- 
General in 1786, he made it a condition of his acceptance of 
the office that he should be allowed to overrule his Council, 
if necessary. Accordingly an Act was passed 2 in 1786, 
which remedied the defect of the Act of 1773 by empower¬ 
ing the Governor-General to override, in matters of grave 
importance, the decision of the majority of his Council and 
to act on his own responsibility. This power has been 
renewed in subsequent statutes and has been provided for, 
as we have already seen, in the Government of India Act. 

The Governor-General, again, has certain powers 3 


1 The Government of India (1916>, p. 50. 

2 26 George III, Chap. XVI. 

3 Section 43 of the Act. See The Imperial Gazetteer of India , 
vol. iv, p. 19, in this connection. 

It may be of interest to note here that if any person appointed 
to the office of Govern or-General, ‘ is in India on or after the event 
on which he is to succeed,’ he may, if he thinks it necessary, exercise 
alone, before he takes his seat in Council, all or any of the powers 
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Powers of 
the Gover¬ 
nor-General 
during 


from his 
Council. 


during absence from his Executive Council. Whenever 
the Governor-General in Council declares it to be 
expedient that the Governor-General should visit 
any part of India without his Council he may 
be empowered by the former to exercise 
alone all or any of the powers of the Governor- 
General in Council. Further, he may, during 
his absence from the Executive Council, issue, if he thinks 
it necessary, on his own authority and responsibility, any 
order, which might have been issued by the Governor- 
General in Council, to any local Government, or to any 
officers or servants of the Crown acting under the authority 
of any local Government without previously communicating 
the order to the latter. In any such case he must forthwith 
send a copy of the order issued, to the Secretary of State and 
to the local Government concerned with his reasons for 
making the same. This particular power of the Governor- 
General may be suspended by the Secretary of State in 
Council. 

He usually keeps in his own hands the Foreign and 
Political Department which 4 transacts all business 
charge of connected with external politics, with frontier 
the Foreign tribes and with the Native States in India.’ As 
Department. w0 h ave occas j on ] a ter to refer to this 

matter, we do not propose to discuss it here. 

The Governor-General, like colonial Governors, enjoys 
now the prerogative of pardon under the revised 
ativ^of 0 *" Instrument of Royal Instructions issued to 
mercy. him. Clause 5 of the Instrument 1 runs as 
follows:— 

‘ And we do hereby authorize and empower Our said 
Governor-General in Our name and on Our behalf to grant 


which might be exercised by the Governor-General in Council. 
—Section 89 of the Government of India Act. 

1 See Appendix N. 
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to any offender convicted in the exercise of its criminal 
jurisdiction by any Court of Justice within Our said 
territories a pardon either free or subject to such lawful 
conditions as to him may seem fit.’ 

According to Sir Courtenay Ilbert, 1 the royal prerogative 
of pardon was formerly not expressly conferred upon 
the Governor-General by his warrant of appointment. The 
Governor-General in Council, however, had the power of 
remitting sentences under the Code of Criminal Procedure. 

The delegation of the prerogative of pardon to the 
Governor-General does not diminish, however, * the right 
of the Crown to grant pardons directly, on the advice of 
the Imperial Ministry, since the delegation is a voluntary 
act, and cannot bind or fetter the discretion of the Crown.’ 2 
According to Professor Keith 3 , in a self-governing Dominion 
‘ in all cases save those of death sentences the Governor 
must accept ministerial advice unless either imperial 
interests are concerned or he is prepared to find other 
Ministers; but in the case of death sentences he must exer¬ 
cise his personal discretion, and cannot relieve himself of 
responsibility by relying on ministerial advice.’ In our 
country the question of granting pardon on ministerial 
advice has not yet arisen for obvious reasons, and the 
exercise of the royal prerogative of mercy is, in the present 
circumstances, presumably left to the personal discretion of 
the Governor-General himself. 


Except in the case of Bengal, Bombay or Madras, the 


His powers 
regarding 
some Indian 
appoint¬ 
ments. 


Governor of a province is appointed by the 
Crown after consultation with the Governor- 
General. The Governor-General can appbint a 
Deputy-Governor to administer a part of a Gover¬ 


nor’s province. 4 He has also the pbwer to appoint. 


1 The Government of India (1916), p. 203. 2 Responsible Govern¬ 
ment in the Dominions (1909), p. 237. 3 Ibid., p. 239. Also see 

the Report of the Imperial Conference, 1926. 4 Sec. 52A (1) of the Act. 

23 
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with the approval of the Crown, Lieutenant-Governors 
and the members of their Executive Councils, if necessary. 
Besides, he may, at his discretion, appoint, from among 
the members of the Legislative Assembly, Council Secre¬ 
taries who will hold office during his pleasure and discharge 
such duties in assisting the members of his Executive 
Council as he may assign to them. 

He may confer certain titles 1 of honour either 
Honour as hereditary distinctions or as personal distinc¬ 
tions. 


Finally, the Governor-General has recently 2 been 
empowered by the King to suspend, with the concurrence 
of the Secretary of State, from the exercise of his office any 
person appointed by the Crown or on its behalf to an office 
in India, against whom misbehaviour may have been 
alleged, and to constitute a tribunal to enquire into the 
truth of such allegation in order that Royal pleasure may be 
signified on its finding. 

If the Governor-General has certain specific powers, he 
has also certain specific obligations enjoined 
His duties upon him, and it his powers are great, no less 
sSflHtfes 00 " great is his responsibility. ‘ In constant and 
intimate communication,’ writes Sir George 
Chesney, 4 with the different governments and administra¬ 
tive agents throughout the country, as well as with the 
Secretary of State at home; with the immediate charge of 
diplomatic business within and without the Empire, from 
which some cause for anxiety is never absent; loaded, in 
addition, with the burden of ceremonial duties, especially 


1 These titles are: Maharaja, Nawab, Ra]a, Shams-ul-ulama, 
Mahamabopadhayn, Aggamahapandita, Diwan Bahadur, Sardar 
Bahadur, Khan Bahadur, Rai Bahadur, Rao Bahadur, Sardar Sahib, 
Khan Sahib, Rai Sahib, Rao Sahib, and a few Burmese titles.— Vide 
The Gazette of India , Extra., July 3, 1926. 

* See the Government of India’s Home Department Notification 
No. F.—476/26, dated the 7th August, 1926. 
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in connection with the Chiefs and Princes of a country 
where ceremonial and etiquette possess an exaggerated 
degree of importance, duties ever increasing as the means 
of travel and communication improve; the Governor- 
General of India has literally hardly ever an hour to call 
his own, and the office involves the carrying of a sustained 
burden of business, high pressure, and anxiety which only 
great powers and public spirit can sustain unimpaired for 
even the few years of a Viceroy’s reign 1 ;’ 

Constitutionally, the position of the Governor-General is 
one of subordination to the Secretary of State. 2 And though 
in actual practice the relations between them may be largely 
determined by personal factors and though constitutional 
usages and understandings may to a certain extent obscure 
their exact legal position, yet the subordination is there 
and the politically inferior position of the Governor-General 
cannot be denied. He is, for instance, required by the 
revised Instrument of Royal Instructions, to which we have 
already referred, to obey the directions of the Secretary 
of State. Thus begins the Instrument 3 :— 

‘ Whereas by the Government of India Act it is enacted 
that the Governor-General of India is appointed by Warrant 
under Our Royal Sign Manual, and We have by Warrant 
constituted and appointed a Gevemor-General to exercise 
the said office subject to such instructions and directions * as he, 
or Our Governor-General for the time being, shall from 
time to time receive or have received under Our Royal 
Sign Manual or under the hand of one of Our Principal 
Secretaries of State, etc.’ 

1 Indian Polity , p. 132. See Lord Curzon in India edited by 
Sir Thomas Raleigh, vol. ii, pp. 315-17 ; also Sir William Hunter’s 
The Earl of Mayo , pp. 91-94. 

2 ‘ The Viceroy is directly subordinate to the Secretary of State 
for India and his Council—a subordination at which many Indian 
rulers have openly chafed and which by some has been found in¬ 
supportable.*—Curzon, British Government in India, vol. ii, p. 110. 

3 See Appendix N. 4 The Italics are ours. 
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It appears that the position in this respect has remained 
unchanged since 1858. For example, we find the following 
in Queen Victoria's Proclamation of that year : — 

* And We, reposing especial trust and confidence in the 
loyalty, ability and judgment of Our right trusty and well 
beloved Cousin and Councillor, Charles John Viscount 
Canning, do hereby constitute and appoint him, the said 
Viscount Canning, to be Our first Viceroy and Governor- 
General in and over Our said territories, and to administer 
the government thereof in Our name, and generally to act 
in Our name and on Our behalf, subject to such Orders a7id 
Regulatio?is x as he shall, from time to time, receive from Us 
through one of Our Principal Secretaries of State.' 

The Governor-General may not be the * agent ’ of the 
Secretary of State, but he is undoubtedly his subordinate 1 2 
politically. 

Every Governor-General must take an oath of alle¬ 
giance, and an oath for the due execution of 

He must hi s office and for the due and impartial adminis- 
take certain „ 

oaths. tration ot justice, in the forms given hereinafter, 

and must, either himself or by any other 

person authorized by him, administer to every person who 

may be appointed a Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, Chief 

Commissioner, member of an Executive Council, or a 

Minister in India, similar ‘ oaths of allegiance and of 

office V' 


1 The Italics are ours. 

2 Whilst performing his function as the representative of the Home 
Government, the Viceroy ‘ is really subordinate to the Secretary of 
State. Lord Salisbury made this perfectly plain to Lord Northbrook 
in 1875. The amount of this subordination, however, depends on 
the personality of the Viceroy and the Secretary. Lord Salisbury 
made this subordination apparent with bis fist, Lord Morley with 
his persuasiveness*.—J. Ramsay MacDonald, The Government 
of India, p. 57. See also Sapru, The Indian Constitution, pp. 59-66. 

* See The Gazette of India , June 11, 1921, pp. 850-51; Notification 
No. 1552, June 8, 1921. 
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FORM OF OATH OF ALLEGIANCE 

I, ...» do swear that I will be faithful and bear true 

allegiance to His Majesty, King.. Emperor of India, 

His Heirs and Successors, according to law. 

So help me God. 

FORM OF OATH OF OFFICE 

I, . . . , do swear that I will well and truly serve our 

Sovereign, King.. Emperor of India, in the office 

of . . . and that I will do right to all manner of people 
after the laws and usages of India, without fear or favour, 
affection or ill-will. 

So help me God. 

He is required by the Royal Instructions 1 2 to be vigilant 
that the policy of Parliament as set forth in the Preamble 
to the Government of India Act, 1919, * is constantly 
furthered alike by his Government and by the local Govern¬ 
ments of . . . presidencies and provinces'. He is also 
required by the same Instructions to do everything that lies 
in him, consistently with the fulfilment of his responsibilities 
to the Crown and Parliament for the welfare of the Indian 
people, that the administration of the central subjects may 
be carried on in harmony with the wishes of the people as 
expressed by their representatives in the Indian Legis¬ 
lature, ‘ so far as the same will appear to him to be just and 
reasonable.' 

We have stated above the specific powers and duties of 
the Governor-General. We now propose to 

The Cover- describe the constitution and functions of his 

nor-General 

in Council. Executive Council xnd to discuss the powers 
vested in the Governor-General in Council" as, 
we must bear in mind, the Government of India is 

1 See Appendix N. 

2 1 The Governor-General in Council is often described as the 
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conducted ‘ not by an individual but by a Committee. No 
important act can be taken without the assent of a majority 
of that Committee/ 1 

The constitution of the Executive Council of the 
Governor-General has been altered from time to 
time The Council, as originally constituted by 
the Regulating Act of 1773, consisted of four 
members named in the Act. 2 The number of 
councillors was reduced by Pitt’s Act of 1784 to 
three, of whom the* Commander-in-Chief of the Company’s 
forces in India for the time being was to be one and to 
have precedence in Council next to the Governor-General. 3 
The Charter Act of 1793 fixed the number of members at 


Evolution of 
the Execu¬ 
tive Council 
of the 
Governor- 
General. 


Government of India, a description which is recognized by Indian 
legislation Ilbert, The Government of India . p. 202. 

According to Sir C. Ilbert, ‘ the Governor-General in Council, as 
representing the Crown in India, enjoys, in addition to any statutory 
powers, such of the powers, prerogatives, privileges, and immunities 
appertaining to the Crown as are appropriate to the case and con¬ 
sistent with the system of law in forde in India. . . . The Governor- 
General in Council has also, by delegation, powers of making treaties 
and arrangements with Asiatic States, of exercising jurisdiction and 
other powers in foreign territory, and of acquiring and ceding terri¬ 
tory ' .— The Government of India , p. 203. 

See also in this connection Comparative Administrative Law by 
Prof. N. N. Ghosh, pp. 252-53. 

I LordtCurzon’s speech at a dinner given by the United Service 
Club, Simla, on September 30, 190 5.—Lord Curzon in India , vol. ii, 
p. 299. 

Lord Curzon also said in the course of his speech :— 

‘ The Viceroy is constantly spoken of as though he and he alone 
were the Government. This is of course unjust to his colleagues, 
who are equally responsible with himself, and very often deserve the 
credit which he unfairly obtains. On the other hand, it is sometimes 
unfair to him ; for he may have to bear the entire responsibility for 
administrative acts or policies which were participated in and perhaps 
originated by them. . . . The Viceroy has no more weight in his 
Council than any individual member of it * 

The last sentence in the above quotation is, as Mr. Ramsay Mac¬ 
Donald puts it, * a fanciful exaggeration of the Viceroy’s weakness/ 

* The East India Company Act, 1773, Section 10.—P. Mukerji’s 
Constitutional Docutnents, vol. i. 

II The East India Company Act, 1784, Section 18. Ibid. 
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three and provided further that, if the offices of Governor- 
General and .Commander-in-Chief were not united in the 
same person, which might be allowed under an Act of 
3786, the Commander-in-Chief might be a member of the 
Council of Fort William, if specially appointed so by the 
Court of Directors, and that, if so appointed, he should 
have rank and precedence next to the Governor-General. 1 
The Charter Act ot 1833 authorized the appointment of 
four ordinary members and one extraordinary member of 
Council. 2 The Commander-in-Chief was to be the extra¬ 
ordinary member of Council, if so appointed. Of the 
ordinary members, three were to be recruited from the 
Company’s service, but the fourth member was to be 
appointed from outside the service. The duty of the 
fourth ordinary member had been confined entirely to 
legislation till 1853 when he was made, under the Charter 
Act of that year, a * full executive member ’ and thus placed 
on the same footing with the other ordinary members of 
the Council. The number of the ordinary members of the 
Council was increased to five by the Indian Councils Act of 
1861 which also continued the provision of the Act of 1833 
relating to the appointment of the Commander-in-Chief as 
an extraordinary member. 3 It further enacted that when¬ 
ever the Council would meet in Madras or Bombay, the 
local Governor would be another extraordinary member of 
the Council. 4 The Indian Councils Act of 1874 s authorized 
the appointment of a sixth ordinary member to the Council 
for public works purposes, but the power given by this Act 
was not always exercised. An amending Act 0 passed in 

1 The Charter Act of 1793, Section 32.—P. Mukerji’s Constitutional 
Documents , vol. i. 

2 The Charter Act of 1833, Section 40. Ibid, 

• The Indian Councils Act, 1861, Section 3.—P. Mukherji's Consti¬ 
tutional Documents , vol. i. 

4 The Indian Councils Act, 1861, Section 9. Ibid, 

9 Section 1. ® P. Mukberji’s Constitutional Documents , vol. i. 
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1904 removed the restriction that the appointment of the 
sixth ordinary member should be only for public works 
purposes. The Government of India Act, 1915, 1 fixed the 
maximum number of the ordinary members at six and 
provided for the appointment of the Commander-in-Chief as 
an extraordinary member. It re-enacted the provision, 
referred to before, that whenever the Council would assem¬ 
ble in any province having a Governor, the latter would be 
another extraordinary member of the Council. Thus the 
Council before the Reforms consisted ordinarily of six 
ordinary members and the Commander-in-Chief as an extra¬ 
ordinary member thereof. 

Under the existing Act 2 the Council is to consist of such 
number of members as the Crown may think fit 
constHu- 0 * to appoint. Thus the statutory limitation on the 
t!on. number of its members, which existed previously, 

has now been removed. This has been done 
obviously in pursuance of the recommendations both of the 
authors of the Joint Report and of the Joint Select 
Committee. The changed relations of the Government of 
India 4 with provincial governments, ? write the authors of 
the oint Report, 3 4 will in themselves materially affect the 
volume of work coming before the departments, and for this 
reason alone some redistribution will be necessary. We 
would therefore abolish such statutory restrictions as now 
exist in respect of the appointment of members of the 
Governor-General's Council so as to give greater elasticity 
both in respect of the size of the Government and the dis¬ 
tribution of work.' The Joint Select Committee also recom¬ 
mended 4 that the limitation on the number of the members 
of the Executive Council should be removed; that three 

1 Sections 36 and 37. 2 Section 36 (2) of the Act. 

3 Para. 271. 

4 The Joint Select Committee’s Report on Clause 28 of the Govern¬ 
ment of India Bill. 
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members of that Council should continue to be public ser¬ 
vants or ex-public servants having not less than ten years* 
experience in the service of the Crown in India; and that 
one member of the Council should have definite legal quali¬ 
fications which might be gained in India as well as in the 
United Kingdom. Accordingly it has been provided in the 
Act 1 that three at least of the members of the Council 
must be persons who have been in the service of the Crown 
in India for not less than ten years, and one must be a 
barrister of England or Ireland, or a member of the 
Faculty of Advocates of Scotland, or a pleader of a High 
Court in India of not less than ten years* standing. If 
any member of the Council other than the Commander-in- 
Chief is at the time of his appointment in the military 
service of the Crown, he must not, so long as he continues 
to be a member, hold any military command or be employ¬ 
ed in actual military duties. If the Commander-in-Chief is 
a member of the Council, he must have, subject to the 
provisions of the Act, rank and precedence in the Council 
next to the Governor-General. 2 The Council, as at 
present constituted, consists of seven members including 
the Commander-in-Chief who is no longer to be regarded 
as an extraordinary member, .since the classification of 
members as ordinary and extraordinary, which formerly 
existed, has been abolished by the present Act. 3 There 
are now three Indian members on the Council. The increase 
in the number of Indian members to three has been made 
in pursuance of the recommendation of the Joint Select 
Committee that ‘ not less than three members of the 


1 Section 36 (3). 

2 Section 37 of the Act. The Commander-in-Chief is appointed by 
the crown by Warrant under the Royal Sign Manual.—Section 19 (1) 
of the Act. This provision was made by the Government of India 
(Leave of Absence) Act, 1924. 

3 Section 37 of the Act. 
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Council- should be Indians/ 1 It may be noted here that 
there is nothing in the Act to prevent all the members of 
the Council from being Indians, provided, of course, they 
satisfy the statutory requirements stated above. The Act 
distinctly lays down that no native of British India, nor any 
subject of His Majesty resident therein, shall, by reason 
only of his religion, place of birth, descent, colour, or any 
of them, be disabled from holding any office under the 
Crown in India. 2 3 . It will or4y require a bold effort of 
statesmanship to Indianize the Council completely. We 
may note, however, in this connection, as the Joint Select 
Committee has remarked, that ‘ the members of the Council 
drawn from the ranks of the public servants will, as time 
goes on, be more and more likely to be of Indian rather 
than of European extraction.’It need not perhaps be 
stated here that these questions will not at all arise when 
India will attain full Dominion status. 

. The members 4 of the Council are appointed by the 
Crown 5 on the advice 6 of the Secretary of State and usually 
hold office for a term of five years. 7 Every member of the 
Council other than the Commander-in-Chief is paid a 
salary of Rs. 80,000 per annum. This is also the maximum 


1 The Joint Select Committee’s Report on Clause 28 of the Govern¬ 

ment of India Bill. 2 Section 96 of the Act. 

3 See the Report of the Joint Select Committee on Clause 28 of the 
Government of India Bill. 

4 Under a Notification of the Viceroy, the members are styled ‘ The 
Honourable ’ .—See Eggar, The Government of India , p. 23 n. 

s But see also the next page. 

® See Curzon, British Government in India , vol. li, p. 110. 

7 A temporary vacancy in the office of a member of the cential 
Executive Council other* than the Commander-in-Chief, or of a 
member of the Executive Council of a Governor, may be filled by the 
Governor-General in Council, or a Governor in Council as the case 
may be.—Section 92 (1) of the Act. But the Secretary of State 
may prohibit the filling of a temporary vacancy in the central Execu¬ 
tive Council. And if a temporary appointment has already been 
made, it must be cancelled as soon as the Governor-General is 
informed of the desire of the Secretary of State. 
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amount payable to him under the Act. The salary of the 
Commander-in-Chief is Rs. 100,000 a year. 1 It is, perhaps* 
not necessary to mention that these salaries are paid out ot 
the revenues of India. 


Under Section 86 of the Act, 2 the Secretary of State in 


Leave of 
Absence 


Council may grant to the Governor-General and, 
on the recommendation of the Governor-General 


to the in Council, to the Commander-in-Chief, leave of 
OenmlTetc. absence for urgent reasons of public interest, or 
of health or of private affairs. And the 


Governor-General in Council also may grant to any metnber 


of his Executive Council other than the Commander-in- 


Chief leave of absence for urgent reasons of health or of 
private affairs. 

Such leave of absence cannot be granted to any person 
for any period exceeding four months, nor more than once 
during his tenure of office. 3 The Secretary of State in Coun¬ 
cil may however extend any period of leave granted under 
the above provision, but in any such case the reasons for the 
extension must be set forth in a minute signed by the 
Secretary of State and laid before both Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment. 4 If leave is granted, in pursuance of the foregoing 
provision, to the Governor-General or to the Commander- 
in-Chief, a person must be appointed to act in his place dur¬ 
ing his absence, and the appointment must be made by His 
Majesty by Warrant under the Royal Sign Manual. 5 The 
person so appointed during the absence of the Commander- 
in-Chief may, if the latter was a Member of the Executive 
Council of the Governor-General, be also appointed 6 by the 
Governor-General in Council to be a temporary member of 


1 This is also the maximum payable under the Act. 

* See Appendix O. 

For other conditions, leave allowances, etc., see Appendix O. 

4 Section 86 of the Act. 5 Section 87 of the Act. 

6 The Commander-in-Chief is not an ex-officio member of the 

central Executive Council. 
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the Council. 1 Any person so appointed temporarily must, 
till the return to duty of the permanent holder of the office, 
or if he does not return, till a successor arrives, hold and 
execute the office to which he has been appointed, and 
must have and may exercise all the rights and powers 
thereof. 2 Besides, he will be entitled to receive the 
emoluments and advantages appertaining to the office, 
foregoing the emoluments and advantages (if any) to which 
he was entitled at the time of his appointment. 3 

A member of the Council is appointed to be its Vice- 

^ President by the Governor-General. The Council 

Procedure ... 

followed at nieets in such places in India as the Governor- 
General in Council appoints. At any meeting 
of the Council the Governor-General or any other 
person presiding and one member of the Council, 
other than the Commander-in-Chief may exercise 
all the functions of the Governor-General in Council. In case 
of difference of opinion on any question brought before a 
meeting of the Council, the Govern or-General in Council is 
ordinarily bound by the decision of the majority of those 
present, and if they are equally divided, the Governor- 
General or any other person presiding has a second or cast¬ 
ing vote. 4 But if, as has been seen before, any measure is 
proposed before the Governor-General in Council, whereby 
the safety, tranquillity or interests of British India, or of 
any part thereof, are or may be, in the judgment of the 
Governor-General, essentially affected, he (i.e. the Governor- 
General) may overrule the majority if they dissent from his 
view, and act on his own authority and responsibility. 5 In 
every such case any two dissentient members may require 
that the matter in dispute and the fact of their dissent be 
reported to the Secretary of State; and in that case the report 

1 Section 87 of the Act. 2 Ibid. a Ibid . 

4 Section 41 of the Act. s Ibid. 


meetings 
of the 
Governor- 
General’s 
Council. 
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must be sent together with copies of any minutes which may 
have been recorded on the subject by the members of the 
Council. 1 It may be noted here that the Governor-General 
cannot under his overruling power, do anything which he 
could not lawfully have done with the concurrence of his 
Executive Council. 2 If the Governor-General is absent 
from any meeting of the Council owing to indisposition or 
any other cause, the Vice-President, or, if he too is absent, 
the senior member other than the Commander-in-Chief pre¬ 
sent at the meeting presides thereat. 3 The person presiding 
has the same powers as the Governor-General would have 
had, if present But if the Governor-General happens to be 
at the time at the place where the meeting is held, ‘ any act 
of Council made at the meeting 9 requires his signature, if 
he is in a position to sign it. If, however, he refuses to 
sign the act, it becomes null and void. During the absence 
of the Governor-General on tour, a member in charge of 
a Department may call together an informal meeting of 
his colleagues to discuss an important or emergent case, 
the result being reported to the Governor-General. 4 All 
orders of the Governor-General in Council must be issued 
in the name of the Governor-General in Council, and must 
be signed by a Secretary to the Government of India, or 
otherwise, as the Governor-General in Council may direct. 5 
An order so signed cannot be called into question in any legal 
proceeding. 6 The Governor-General has been empowered 
by the Act to make rules and orders for the more conveni¬ 
ent transaction of business in his Council. 7 Any order 
made, or act done, in accordance therewith must be regarded 
as the order or the act of the Governor-General in Council. 8 

1 Section 41 of the Act. 2 Ibid . 8 Section 42 of the Act. 

4 Resolution on the Report of the Government of India Secretariat 
Procedure Committee.— Vide The Gazette of India , September 18, 
1920. 

s Section 40 of the Act. 6 Ibid . 7 Ibid. B Ibid . 
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Under the present system, which was first introduced by 

. Lord Canning and which we shall have occasion 

i h6 present 

executive to describe in detail later, the business of the 
meats of the Governor-General * n Council is distributed among 
Government various Departments, somewhat on the lines of the 
of India. British Cabinet. Each member of the Council is 
in charge of one or two Departments of the administration, 
the Viceroy keeping usually the Foreign and Political 
Department in his own hands. The work of the Council 
has been variously distributed from time to time. The 
existing division of business among the different Depart¬ 
ments was made by the Governor-General by an order, dated 
April 11, 1923. 1 There are at present nine Departments— 
(i) Foreign and Political, (ii) Railways and Commerce, (iii) 
Industries and Labour, (iv) Education, Health and Lands, 
(v) Army, (vi) Home, (vii) Legislative, (viii) Finance, and 
(ix) Ecclesiastical. The member in charge of the Depart¬ 
ment of Railways and Commerce holds charge also of the 
Ecclesiastical Department, and the Governor-General 
himself, as stated above, administers the Foreign and 
Political Department. 1 2 

The Foreign and Political Department deals with 

questions relating to external politics, frontier 

The Foreign tr ib es , and States in India. 3 It also exercises 
and Political \ , ...... 

Department, control over the general administration of 

Ajmer-Merwara, the North-West Frontier Pro¬ 
vince and British Baluchistan, This Department, according 
to Sir George Chesney, 4 is ‘ the most important and perhaps 
the most laborious of all/ Describing the varied nature ot 
the work usually done by an officer of this Department, 

1 Vide The Englishman (Dak edition), April 13, 1923. * 

2 * There he is in the exact position of an ordinary Member of 
Council/—Curzon, British Government in India , vol. ii, p. 112. 

a Vide The Imperial Gazetteer of India , vol. iv, p. 21. 

4 Indian Polity, p. 123. 
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Lord Curzon said in one of his parting speeches- 1 : ‘ The 
public at large hardly realizes what the Political (i.e., an 
officer of the Political' Department) may be called upon to 
do. At one moment he may be grinding in the Foreign 
Office, at another he may be required to stiffen the 
administration of a backward Native State, at a third he 
may be presiding over a jirga of unruly tribesmen on the 
frontier, at a fourth he may be demarcating a boundary 
amid the wilds of Tibet or the sands of Seistan. There is 
no more varied or responsible service in the world than the 
Political Department of the Government of India/ In 
course of another speech 2 he stated : ‘ The work of the 

Foreign Department is unusually responsible.it 

embraces three spheres of action so entirely different and 
requiring such an opposite equipment of principles and 
knowledge as to(?) the conduct of relations with the whole of 
the Native States of India, the management of the Frontier 
provinces and handling of the Frontier tribes, and the 
offering of advice to His Majesty’s Government on practi¬ 
cally the entire foreign policy of Asia, which mainly or 
wholly concerns Great Britain and its relation to India/ 
The Foreign Department also ‘ deals with questions of 
ceremonial, and with matters relating to the Indian Orders/ 
In respect of this Department the Viceroy is, in the words 
of Lord Curzon, in the exact position of an ordinary 
Member of Council. He is assisted in his work by two 
Secretaries, one Foreign and the other Political, three 
Deputy Secretaries, one Under-Secretary, three Assistant 
Secretaries, and a number of other officers. 

The Army Department transacts 3 all business 4 connected 


1 Lord Curzon in India , vol. ii, p. 304. 

2 Ibid., p. 317 ; also Curzon, British Government in India. vol. ii, 


p. 113. 

a See pp. 51 and 52 of The Army in India and its Evolution , 1924, 
published by the Superintendent, Government Printing, India. 
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with the administration of the Army, the formulation and 
The Arm execution of the military policy of the Govern- 
Department. ment °* India, the responsibility for maintain¬ 
ing every branch of the Army, combatant and 
non-combatant, in a state of efficiency, and the supreme 
direction of any military operations based upon India. ’ It 
is also concerned with the administration of the Royal 
Indian Marine and the Royal Air Force in India, 1 in so far 
as questions requiring the orders of the Government of India 
are concerned. ’ 1 The Commander-in-Chief has a twofold 
function in India: he is both the chief executive officer of 
the Army and, by custom, the Army Member of the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council. 2 He is thus the sole military 
adviser of the Government of India. Besides, he' adminis¬ 
ters the Royal Indian Marine and the Royal Air Force in 
India. 3 He is assisted by a Secretary, who is now a civilian, 
a Deputy Secretary, an establishment officer and three 
Assistant Secretaries. The Secretary, like other Secretaries 
in the civil Departments, is a Secretary to the Government 
of India and has the constitutional right of access to the 
Governor-General. 4 He represents the Army Department 
in that Chamber of the Indian Legislature of which the 
Commander-in-Chief does not happen to be a member. 

The Governor-General in Council exercises the same 
authority over the administration of the Army as he does 
in respect of the administration of other Departments of the 
Government. 5 As it is a recognized liability of the Govern¬ 
ment of England to come, in a grave emergency, to India’s 
assistance with the armed forces of the Crown in England, 
the British Government and its representative, the Secretary 
of State for India, claim to have 4 special responsibility and 

1 See pp. 51-52 of The Army in India and its Evolution, 1924, 
published by the Superintendent, Government Printing, India. 

* See Ibid ., pp. 50-51. * Ibid., p. 52. 4 Ibid., p. 54. 

* Ibid,, p. 50. 
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authority in regard to the military administration in India.* 1 
The Secretary in the Military department of the India 
Office is the chief adviser of the Secretary of State on 
Indian military questions. 2 He is usually an officer of the 
rank of Lieutenant-General recruited from the Indian 
Army. 3 He is assisted by one first-grade staff officer 
selected also from the Indian Army. 4 He is expected to 
visit India during the tenure of his office that he may keep 
in touch with the current cf Indian affairs. Besides, a 
retired Indian Army officer of high rank is usually appointed 
to the Council of India. 5 

It is extremely desirable that the Commander-in-Chief 
should not be a member of the Executive Council of the 
Governor-General; nor should he be a member of either 
Chamber of the Indian Legislature. As in England, a 
civilian member should be in charge of the Army Depart¬ 
ment. As Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru says, 6 ‘ constitutionally, 
it is not right that even in a semi-developed Constitution 
like India’s, the administrative head of the Army should 
participate in civil administration’. Apart from this consi¬ 
deration, freed from the worries associated with the member¬ 
ship of the Executive Council and of the Legislature, the 
Commander-in-Chief would be able to devote more time 
and attention to questions relating to the defence of India, 
and * to maintain continuous personal contact with the 
whole army.’ 7 It is further desirable, both in the interests 
of the dignity of his office and the efficiency of the Army, 
that his name should not be dragged into the quagmire of 
party politics. But it would be difficult to prevent this so 
long as he would continue to be a member of the Executive 
Council and also of the Legislature. Lastly, the day is not 

1 The Army in India and its Evolution. p. 50. 

2 Ibid. 3 Ibid . * Ibid. 5 Ibid. 

6 The Indian Constitution , p. 43 ; see also Sivaswamy Aiyer, 
Indian Constitutional Problems , pp. 176-80. 

7 See Sivaswamy Aiyer, Indian Constitutional Problems , p. 177. 

24 
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far distant when the expenditure for defence will be a 
votable item, and it will then be 4 much easier for a civilian 
member to secure the necessary grants for military expen¬ 
diture from the Legislature than for a military expert’. 1 

The Home Department 2 deals with all business connected 
with the general internal administration of British 
Department. India* Internal politics, Indian Civil Service, 
law and justice, jails, police and a number of 
other subjects including the administration of the Arms 
Acts and of the penal settlement of Port Blair in the Anda¬ 
man Islands are within the jurisdiction of this Department. 
As most of the subjects dealt with by this Department are 
under the administration of local Governments, the work 
of the Home Department is, Jo a large extent, the work of 
supervision, direction and control. 

The member in charge of the Legislative Department is 
known as the Law Member. If a Bill introduced 
k e * lsl ?" into either Chamber of the Indian Legislature is 

tiv€ Depart- 

meat. referred to a Select Committee of the Chamber, 
the Law Member, if he is a member of the 
Chamber, must be Chairman of the Committee. Even if he 
does not happen to be a member of the Chamber, he has the 
right of attending at, and taking part in the deliberations of, 
the meetings of the Select Committee. 3 The chief func¬ 
tions of this Department are to prepare the drafts of all 
official Bills introduced into either Chamber of the Indian 
Legislature, to assist the other Departments of the Govern¬ 
ment with legal advice when necessary, and to examine the 
projects of legislation of local Governments when they are 
referred to the Government of India, or the Acts passed 
by local Legislatures. The Department is also consulted 

1 Sivaswamy Aiyer, Indian Constitutional Problems , p. 179. 

* Vide The Imperial Gazetteer of India , vol. iv, p. 23. 

* The Legislative Assembly Standing Order 40 and the Council of 
State Standing Order 39. 
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before any statutory rules having the force of law are issued. 
The Depart- The Department of Railways and Commerce 
mental deals 1 with all work Connected with railways, 
Railways shipping, trade and commerce including tariffs, 
Commerce, import and export regulations, statistics, life 
assurance and actuarial work. 

The Department of Industries and Labour 2 is concerned 
with labour legislation, inter-provincial migra- 
menn)f ,art ^ on » Factories Act, International Labour Orga- 
litdustries nization, Petroleum and Explosives Act, patents, 
and Labour. designs anc j copyrights, steam-boiler and electri¬ 
city legislation, stores, geology and minerals, printing and 
stationery, civil aviation, meteorology, development of 
industries (central aspects), Posts and Telegraphs, Public 
Works and Irrigation. 

The Department of Education, Health and Lands 3 deals 
with education, land revenue, civil veterinary, 
SaST 1 - a £ r * cu * ture ’ forests, central research on above 
Education, subjects, botanical survey, famine, control of 
Lands ^ fo° c ^‘ s fo^ s » external emigration, Survey of India, 
Medical Services and Public Health, Zoology, 
local self-government, libraries and records, archaeology 
and museums. 

The Finance Member of the Government of India is in 
charge of the Finance Department. This Depart- 
Depa^l" a ° Ce ment * s ™ ainl y concerned with the general 
ment. administration of central finance; with some 

supervision of provincial finance ; with questions 
relating to the salaries, leave and pensions of public 
officers ; and with auditing and accounts, currency, banking, 
exchange, Mints and the public debt of India. A separate 
branch of this Department, known as the Military Finance 
Department, deals with all matters relating to the Financial 


1 The Governor-General’s Order, dated Simla, April 11, 1923. 
a Ibid, » Ibid, 
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administration of the Army. 1 Subjects like customs, salt, 
opium, excise and stamps are administered by a Board of 
Revenue working as a part of this Department. It is the 
duty of the Finance Member to keep expenditure within 
legitimate limits. He has to examine, from the financial 
point of view, any scheme or proposal brought before the 
Governor-General in Council, which is likely to involve the 
expenditure of public money. He is, so to speak, the 
guardian of public revenue. He is the Chairman of the 
Committee on Public Accounts, to which we have referred 
before. His annual financial statement, known as the 
Budget, is looked forward to with great eagerness, not 
unmixed with anxiety, throughout the country. 2 

We shall now describe the manner in which the business 
How the of the Council is transacted. During the adminis- 

works • the tratlon ^he ^ ast India Company, every case, 
original however unimportant, was supposed to be placed 
system. before all the members cf the Government, and 


1 Vide The Imperial Gazetteer of India , vol. iv, p. 25. 

* Describing the work of this Department, Sir Malcolm Hailey 
(sometime Finance Member) said in the course of one of his speeches 
in the Legislative Assembly as follows :— 

* We have to explain what we have done with the money voted 
by the House during the past year. We have to explain whether our 
anticipations of revenue have been fulfilled or not. We have to 
explain to it (i.e., the Assembly) why and how in any particular case 
we have exceeded the grants made to us. We have to lay before the 
House a very complete scheme of operations, not only of revenue and 
expenditure, but of ways and means finance for the coming year. 
We have to justify this to the House, and we have to obtain practi¬ 
cally every penny of it in the form of a direct demand for a grant. 
. . . The second branch of my Department is concerned with such 
matters as financial rules, financial regulations and relations with the 
Provincial Governments . . . Then comes a very important branch, 
I mean that relating to what we call pure finance, that is, all those 
questions relating to the provision of ways and means, the adjustment 
of remittance transactions, the paper currency issue, the raising of 
loans, and the provision of everyday finance by means of Treasury 
Bills, advances from the bank and the like. Vide Legislative 
Assembly Debates , pp. 1768—69 ; January 19, 1922. Also see Gyaa 
Chand, Financial System in India , pp. 18-22. 
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to be decided by them collectively. As Sir William 
Hunter vividly % describes, 1 * under the Company every 
case actually passed through the hands of each Member 
of Council, circulating at a snail’s pace in little mahogany 
boxes from one Councillor’s house to another.’ 4 The 
system involved,’ said a former Member of Council, ‘ an 
amount of elaborate minute writing which seems now hardly 
conceivable. The Governor-General and the Council used 


to perform work which would now be disposed of by an 
Under-Secretary.’ 2 The work of the Council enormously 
increased in all directions as a consequence of the policy 
pursued by Lord Dalhousie’s Government, and the necessity 
of changing the old cumbrous method of doing business 
collectively was keenly felt. Lord Canning abolished the 
okl method and introduced 3 the beginning of the present 
4 Departmental ’ system, under which each member of the 


Introduc¬ 
tion of the 
• Depart¬ 
mental ’ 
system. 


Council is placed in charge of one or more 
branches of the administration, only important 
matters being referred to the Viceroy, or to the 
whole Council. The arrangement made by Lord 
Canning was at first informal and was a matter of 


private understanding within the Council. It was legalized 


under the Indian Councils Act, 1861, which empowered 4 


the Governor-General, as we have seen before, to make rules 


and orders for the more convenient transaction of business 


in his Council, and provided that any order made or act done 
in accordance therewith should be regarded as the order or 
act of the Governor-General in Council. 


The system, as subsequently developed, has been thus 
described by Sir John Strachey 5 :— ‘Although the 


1 The Earl of Mayo (Rulers of India Series), p. 81. Read in this 
connection chapter iii of that book. 

2 Ibid . 9 See Indian Polity by Sir George Chesney, p. 123. 

4 See Section 8 of the Indian Councils Act, 1861—P. Mukerji’s 

Documents , vol. i. 

5 India , Its Administration and Progress (1903 ed.), pp. 60-61. 
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separation of departments in India is less complete than in 
England, and the authority of a member of Council much 
less extensive and exclusive than that of an English 
Secretary of State, the members of Council are now 
virtually Cabinet ministers, each of whom has charge of one 
of the great departments of the Government. Their 
ordinary duties are rather those of administrators than of 
councillors. The Governor-General regulates the manner 
in which the public business shall be distributed among 
them. He usually keeps the Foreign department in his 
own hands. . . . While the member of Council takes the 
place of the English Secretary of State, there is in each 
department a Secretary holding a position analogous to 
that of a permanent Under-Secretary in England. It is 
the duty of this Secretary to place every case before the 
Governor-General or member in charge of his department, 
in a form in which it is ready for decision. He submits 
with it a statement of his own opinion. In minor cases 
the member of Council passes orders which are final. If 
the matter be one of greater importance, he sends on the 
papers, with his own orders, to the Governor-General for 
his approval. If the Governor-General concurs, and thinks 
further discussion unnecessary, the orders are issued. If 
he does not concur, he directs that the case shall be brought 
before the Council, as in England an important case 
might come before the Cabinet. The duty rests upon 
the Secretary, apart from his responsibility towards the 
member of Council in charge of the department, of bringing 
personally to the knowledge of the Governor-General every 
matter of special importance. All orders of the Govern¬ 
ment are issued in the name of the Governor-General in 
Council.* 1 

1 See in this connection also The Earl of Mayo by Sir William 
Hunter, pp, 83-4. 
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The practice now in vogue 1 is substantially the same as 
described above. The Council meets usually 
system?* 0 * once a wee ^» but special meetings may be held 
at any time, if necessary. The meetings are not 
open to the public. The members of the Council cannot act 
otherwise than in Council or ‘ by the implied authority of the 
Governor-General in Council.’ Under the rules of business 
laid down by the Governor-General, minor matters relating 
to a Department are disposed of by the Member in charge 
of the Department, without being brought before the 
Viceroy or the Council. All important questions, and 
specially those in which two Departments fail to come to 
an agreement or a local Government has to be overruled, 
are referred to the Viceroy. He may himself pass orders 
in respect of such cases or may refer them to the whole 
Council. 4 The Statutory rules framed under the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act require,’ says an official communique, 2 
4 that every case, which, in the opinion of the Member in 
charge of the Department to which the subject belongs, is 
of major importance, shall be submitted by him to the 
Governor-General with the orders proposed by him.’ And 
lest there should be any case of omission to refer an impor¬ 
tant matter to the Viceroy, there is an additional safeguard 
provided * through the position occupied by the Secretaries 
to the Government of India who, while they are charged 
with the duty of seeing that the rules of business are duly 
observed, are at the same time given a status independent 
of the members with the right of referring at their discretion 
any case at any stage for the Govemor-GeneraPs orders.’ 3 
Sir Thomas Holland, who was once the Member in charge of 


1 Vide the Fifth Decennial Report , p. 53. 

* The communique was issued on August 28, 1921, by the Govern-, 
ment of India in the Industries Department on what is known as the 
*Munitions Fraud Case.’ 

3 See the communique on * The Munitions Fraud Case,’ dated 

August 28,1921. 
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the Department of Industries, was practically censured by the 
Governor-General in Council and had to resign his member¬ 
ship of the Viceroy’s Executive Council for his failure to sub¬ 
mit a matter of public importance to the Governor-General 
before he issued orders thereon in the name of the Govern¬ 
ment of India. The facts 1 of the case were as follows :— 
Four persons, namely, C. S. Waite, Rai Bahadur Sukhlal 
^ j Karnani, J. C. Banerji and H. Stringer, were 
tions Fraud charged with conspiring to cheat in regard to 
Case and the the supply of a quantity of wire rope to the 
r fir ti0n Munitions Board in August, 1918. While the 
Thomas trial was proceeding, Sir Thomas Holland 
their const! - decided to withdraw the prosecution, and 
tutional sig- issued orders accordingly, on the ground that, if 
nlficance. prosecution of Karnani and Banerji were 

proceeded with, widespread commercial and industrial 
interests would be seriously affected by reason of the 
association of these persons with various business concerns, 
mainly of a Swadeshi character, and that the Government 
considered that it w r as preferable that these men, though 
guilty, should escape punishment rather than that a large 
number of innocent persons should suffer loss. Intense 
agitation, both in India and England, followed the withdrawal 
of the prosecution. Thereupon, the Government of India 
in the* Industries Department issued a lengthy statement 
reviewing the whole case. It made it clear therein that it was 
impossible to justify the withdrawal in this case on the 
specific grounds given, and emphasized that withdrawal 
of a prosecution on the ground that a section of the 
financial or comtnerical community would suffer from a 
conviction was inconsistent with the principles on which 
justice should be administered, and called for the most 
emphatic repudiation from the Government. The Govern- 

1 See the communique on * The Munitions Fraud Case,* dated 
August 28, 1921; also India in 1921-22, pp. 77-8. 
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ment also took the strongest exception to the suggestion 
that it might be preferable that men though guilty should 
escape punishment rather than that a large number of 
innocent persons should suffer loss. Continuing, the 
Governor-General in Council stated that Sir Thomas 
Holland had committed an error of judgment in failing to 
submit the matter to the Governor-General. Sir Thomas 
Holland himself expressed his deep regret for his omission 
to invite the attention of the Governor-General to the case 
during the period of its reconsideration or to take- his 
instructions before issuing orders in modification of the 
previous decision favouring prosecution. No responsibility 
attached in this case to the Secretary in the Industries 
Department, since the matter had been placed outside his 
jurisdiction by a special resolution of the Government of 
India passed in February, 1921. 

Questions raising important administrative issues or 
laying down general policies are invariably settled in the 
whole Council. In case of difference of opinion on any 
question, the vote of the majority prevails, subject, how¬ 
ever, to the power of the Governor-General to 
override the majority in special cases. In case 
of an equality of votes on both sides, the 
Governor-General or any other person presiding 
has a casting vote. 

We close this topic with an extract from the 
Report of the Royal Commission upon Decen¬ 
tralization in India. The reader will find in this 
extract a most detailed and interesting, and at 
the same time a most authoritative, description of the 
manner in which the business of the Governor-General in 
Council is transacted and also of the method of work in 
the Secretariat of the Government of India. 1 


The Royal 

Commission 

upon 

Decentrali¬ 
zation 
on the 
transaction 
of the busi¬ 
ness of the 
Governor- 
General in 
Council. 


1 Report of the Royal Commission upon Decentralization in India 
(1909), vol. i, paras. 19-22. 
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1 In regard to his own Department, each Member of 
Council is largely in the position of a Minister of State, and 
has the final voice in ordinary departmental matters. But 
any question of special importance, and any matter in 
which it is proposed to overrule the views of a local 
Government, must ordinarily be referred to the Viceroy. 
This latter provision acts as a safeguard against undue 
interference with the local Governments, but it necessarily 
throws a large amount of work on the Viceroy. In the 
year 1907-8, no less than 2T7 per cent of the cases which 
arose in, or came up to, the Home Department, required 
submission to the Viceroy. The Home Department is, 
however, concerned with questions which are, in a special 
degree, subject to review by the Head of the Government, 
and we believe that in other Departments the percentage of 
cases referred to the Viceroy is considerably less. Any 
matter originating in one Department which also affects 
another must be referred to the latter, and in the event of 
the Departments not being able to agree, the case would 
have to be referred to the Viceroy. 

4 The Members of Council meet periodically as a Cabinet 
—ordinarily once a week—to discuss questions which the 
Viceroy desires to put before them or which a Member, who 
has been overruled by the Viceroy, has asked to be referred 
to Council. The Secretary in the Department primarily con¬ 
cerned with a Council case, attends the Council meeting for 
the purpose of furnishing any information which may be re¬ 
quired of him. If there is a difference of opinion in the 
Council, the decision of the majority ordinarily prevails, but 
the Viceroy can overrule a majority if he considers that the 
matter is of such grave importance as to justify such a step. 

* Each Departmental office is in the subordinate charge 
of a Secretary, 1 whose position corresponds very much to 

i There are now two Secretaries—one Foreign and the other 
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that of a permanent Under-Secretary of State in the United 
Kingdom, but with these differences, that the Secretary, as 
above stated, is present at Council meetings; that he 
attends on the Viceroy, usually once a week, and discusses 
with him all matters of importance arising in his Depart¬ 
ment; that he has the right of bringing to the Viceroy’s 
special notice any case in which he considers that His 
Excellency's concurrence should be obtained to action 
proposed by the Departmental Member of Council; and that 
his tenure of office is usually limited to three years. . . . 
The Secretaries have under them Deputy, Under and 
Assistant Secretaries, together with the ordinary clerical 
establishments. . . . 

‘ A case coming up to a Government of India Secretariat 
is first of all noted on by the clerical branch of the office. 
It then goes, usually, to an Assistant or Under-Secretary, 
who, if he accepts the office note, signs his name below it. 
If he disagrees or desires to add anything, he notes accor¬ 
dingly. Mis work, in turn, goes to a Deputy Secretary or 
to the Secretary, who acts in the same way. A Deputy 
Secretary often submits cases direct to the Member in 
charge, but the papers come bhck through the Secretary, to 
enable the latter to see what is going on. Secretaries and 
their principal subordinates may dispose of petty cases of a 
routine character on their own responsibility, but lists of 
such cases go weekly to the Secretary and the Member, so that 
any independent action by a subordinate which is deemed 
inadvisable, may be checked. Otherwise, cases go on to the 
Member in charge, and if reference to the Viceroy or to 
some other department is not required, his order is final. 
This elaborate system of noting ... is held to be justified 
by the constant changes in the superior personnel of the 
Secretariats and Departments in India. 

Political—in the Foreign and Political Department. The Indian 
Year Book t 1923, edited by Sir Stanley Reed, p. 26. 
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1 In important cases the notes are printed, for future 
reference, along with the papers to which they relate, but 
these are only for confidential use in the Secretariats 
themselves. The Government of India, however, submit 
monthly volumes of their printed proceedings (without the 
notes) to the Secretary of State. . . / 

We may notice here one more point in connection with 
the constitution and character of the Executive 
the Council : Council. The Council is not constituted, as we 
its irrespon- have seen before, on the principles on which the 
character. British Cabinet or the Canadian Ministry is 
formed. 1 Its members are not yet responsible 
to the Indian Legislature. A vote of censure on the 
Council by the Legislative Assembly, not to speak of the 
Council of State, cannot drive it out of power. Thus, so far 
as its relations to the people of the country are concerned, 
it is as irresponsible now as it was before the introduction 
of the Montagu-Chelmsford changes. The Government 
of India is responsible only to the Imperial Parliament. 
Subject to the ultimate control of that body alone, it 
has indisputable power in respect of all matters which 
it considers to be essential to the discharge of its 
responsibilities for the peace, order and good government 
of India. But there is one feature which the Council 
has in common with the British Cabinet, namely, ‘the 
principle of united and indivisible responsibility/ 2 It 


1 It may also be noted here that in England the Prime Minister 
practically appoints every member of his own Government; but in 
India the Viceroy, to quote the words of Lord Curzon, * does not 
appoint a single one of his immediate colleagues.’ Indeed, on the 
solitary occasion on which he pressed for one such appointment, he 
was informed by the Secretary of State that the duty of advising the 
King on the choice of a member of Council rested solely with the 
Secretary of State, and that no greater violation of the Constitution 
could be imagined than that this duty should degenerate into a mere 
formal submission to His Majesty of the views and recommendations 
of the Viceroy!—Curzon, British Government in India, vol. ii, p, 110. 

2 See para. 34 of The Montagu-Chelmsford Report . 
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has been distinctly laid down by a former Secretary of 
State 1 that 4 it should be understood that this 
Its Unity. principle (i.e. the principle of united and indivi¬ 
sible responsibility), which guides the Imperial Cabinet, ap¬ 
plies equally to administrative and to legislative action; if 
in either case a difference has arisen, Members of the 
Government of India are bound, after recording their 
opinions, if they think fit to do so, for the information 
of the Secretary of State in the manner prescribed by the 
Act, either to act with the Government or to place their 
resignations in the hands of the Viceroy. It is moreover 
immaterial for the present purpose what may be the 
nature of the considerations which have determined the 
Government of India to introduce a particular measure. 
In any case, the policy adopted is the policy of the 
Government as a whole, and as such, must be accepted and 
promoted by all who decide to remain members of that 
Government.’ From this it is evident that even if, in respect 
of a particular matter, the decision of the Government of 
India is in reality the decision of a single person, namely, 
the Viceroy, rather than that of the whole Council, that 
decision must be supported and acted upon by the members 
of the Council, or they must resign. As we have 
already stated, the proceedings of the Council are secret; 
and, therefore, 4 it is not consonant with the practice 
of the Government of India or with the constitutional 
position on which that practice is based either to disclose 
the identity or to publish the individual views of the 
members of Government who have taken part in its 
proceedings.’ 2 Thus, whatever differences of opinion may 
exist among the Members of the Council on any matter or 
matters, the Council must ordinarily act as a unit on all 
questions that may arise in the Indian Legislature or in 

1 See para. 34 of The Montagu-Cheltnsford Report. 

2 * Communique ' on the Munitions Fraud Case. 
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connection with the administration of public affairs. Every 
Member of the Council must take the same oaths of 
allegiance and office as we have seen in the case of the 
Viceroy. Besides, he has to take the following oath of 
secrecy:— 1 

I, . . . , do swear that I will not directly or indirectly 
communicate or reveal to any person or persons any matter 
which shall be brought under my consideration, or shall 
become known to me as a member of the Executive Council 
except as may be required for the due discharge of my 
duties as such member, or as may be specially permitted 
by the Governor-General. 

So help me God. 


Restriction 
on the 
power of 
the Gover¬ 
nor-General 
in Council 
to make 
war or 
treaty. 


Section 44 of the Government of India Act sets forth the 
powers of the Governor-General in Council with 
regard to the making of war or treaty. He 
cannot, without the express sanction of the 
Secretary of State in Council, ‘ declare war or 
commence hostilities or enter into any treaty for 
making war against any Prince or State in India 
or enter into any treaty for guaranteeing the 
possessions of any such Prince or State/ But 
he will not be subject to this restriction when hostilities 
have been actually commenced or preparations for their 
commencement have been actually made against the British 
Government in India or against any Prince or State depen¬ 
dent on it, or against any Prince whose territories the Crown 
is bound by treaty to defend or guarantee. 

When he commences any hostilities or makes any treaty, 
he must forthwith communicate the same, with his reasons 
therefor, to the Secretary of State. 

Section 71 of the Act provides a 1 summary legislative 
procedure for the more backward parts of British India.’ 


1 Vide The Gazette of India , June 11J1921, pp. 850-51. 
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Under it the local Government of any part of British India 
may propose to the Governor-General in Council 
make** 0 ^ °* any regulation for the peace and 

regulations, good government of that part, with the reasons 
for proposing the regulation. Thereupon the 
Governor-General in Council may take the draft and reasons 
into consideration; and when the draft is approved by the 
Governor-General in Council and assented to by the 
Governor-General, it must be published in the Gazette of 
India and in the local official Gazette , if any, and will 
thereupon have the same force of law and be subject to the 
same disallowance as if it were an Act of the Indian Legisla¬ 
ture. The Governor-General must send to the Secretary of 
State in Council an authentic copy of every regulation to 
which he has assented under this section. The Secretary of 
State may, by resolution in Council, apply this section to 
any part of British India and withdraw the application of 
this section from any part to which it has been applied. 

The authors of the Joint Report recommended that 
provision should be made (in the Government of 
Secretaries 1 * ndia Act) f° r appointment of members of 
the Legislative Assembly, not necessarily elec¬ 
ted,- nor even non-official, to positions analogous to those of 
Parliamentary Under-Secretaries in England. 1 The 
Governor-General in Council was opposed to appointments 
of this nature as he felt that it would be inadvisable to compli¬ 
cate the working of the Government of India in the difficult 
times that were before him by an arrangement which could 
not be justified on strong grounds, but which might be mis¬ 
construed as an attempt to introduce by a side issue the 
ministerial system into the Government of India. 2 The 
Joint Select Committee inserted, 3 however, a provision in 

1 The Montagu-Chelmsford Report , para. 275. 

3 Government of India’s Despatch of March 5, 1919, para. 121. 

3 The Joint Select Committee’s Report on Clause 29 of the Govern¬ 
ment of India Bill. 
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the Government of India Bill to allow of the selection of 
Members of the Legislature who would be able to undertake 
duties similar to those of the Parliamentary Under-Secre¬ 
taries in England. It should be, it held, entirely at the 
discretion of the Governor-General to say to which Depart¬ 
ments these officers should be attached, and to define the 
scope of their duties. This, in brief, is the history of 
Section 43A of the Act which provides, as has been stated 
before, that the Governor-General may at his discretion 
appoint, from among the members of the Legislative 
Assembly, Council Secretaries who will hold office during 
his pleasure and discharge such duties in assisting the 
Members of his Executive Council as he may assign to 
them. They are to be paid such salary as may be provided 
by the Indian Legislature. A Council Secretary must cease 
to hold office if he ceases for more than six months to be a 
member of the Legislative Assembly. 

No Council Secretary has been appointed so far (1933) in 
the Legislative Assembly since its inauguration. 
Early in 1922, Mr. R. A. Spence 1 (Bombay: 
European) moved a resolution in the Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly requesting the Government 
to associate members of the Legislative 
Assembly with the Departments of the 
Government of India other than the Army and Foreign 
and Political Departments, in order that they might be 
trained up in the ‘ administration of government ’ and 
might relieve the Government Members and Secretaries 
of a part at least of their work in the sessions of the 
Legislature. His main argument was that such associa¬ 
tion would enable many members of the Assembly to see 
‘ the inner working 2 of the Government Departments. 1 Sir 


Advantages 
and dis¬ 
advantages 
of the 

appointment 
of Council 
Secretaries. 


1 See India's Parliament , vol. iii, pp. 332-40 ; or the Legislative 
Assembly Proceedings of March 28, 1922. 

2 Ibid. 
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William Vincent 1 (the then Home member) pointed out, in 
the course of his reply, the advantages and disadvantages 
of the appointment of Council Secretaries. First, such 
appointments had their educative value. Non-officials, he 
said, by serving in the Secretariat as Council Secretaries, 
would undoubtedly obtain a considerable experience of the 
administration which might be very useful to them in future. 
Secondly, such appointments would afford relief to the perma¬ 
nent officials in the conduct of business in the Legislature. 
Thirdly, the appointment of Council Secretaries would 
necessarily bring the Government into closer touch with the 
non-official element in the Assembly. On the other hand, the 
Home Member pointed out, if the-object ot the appointment 
of Council Secretaries was to be realized, they would have 
to be chosen from the non-official members of the Assem¬ 
bly. ‘ Now/ he continued, * if the Government appointed 
a Council Secretary and put him on the Government 
Benches, took him into their inner Councils and showed 
him the papers of the Department, he would have to 
support the Government policy throughout. That is a first 
essential: no one can/deny that, and then the question at 
once arises whether it would be possible for such a member 
to discharge his responsibilities vis-a-vis the Government 
by which he is employed as well as his duty vis-a-vis his 
electorate. . . . He would often be torn in two directions 
by what he conceived to be his duty to the electorate and 
by what he conceived was demanded of him by loyalty to 
the Government. I fear indeed that his position would 
often be one of very great difficulty/ Another point to be 
noted in connection with this question, said he, was whether 
the services of the best men would be available for 
prolonged periods and whether they would sacrifice their 

x .See India's Parliament , vol. iii, pp. 332-40; or the Legislative 
Assembly Proceedings of March 28, 1922, 
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private careers and business to work in a Government office. 
Lastly, it was pointed out that whoever would be appointed 
Council Secretary would have to sever himself from the 
party to which he belonged. 

The resolution moved by Mr. Spence was ultimately 
negatived by the Assembly. The matter since stands, 
where it stood. 


The authority of the Government of India over provin¬ 
cial administration is derived 1 4 from the provisions of a 
considerable number of statutes and regulations which 
specially reserve power to the Governor-General in Council,, 
or require his previous sanction or subsequent approval to 
action taken by the provincial Governments.’ The 
Government of India Act, 1915, vested the superin- 
Relations tendence » direction and control of the civil and 
between the military government of India in the Governor- 
ment r of General in Council and required him to pay 
India and due obedience to all such orders as he might 
clal prov,n “ recel ve from the Secretary of State. 1 2 3 And 
Govern- every local Government was required by the same 


tkforiTthe Acl t0 obey the orders of the Governor-General 

Reforms. 111 Council, and to keep him constantly and^ 
diligently informed of its proceedings and of all 
matters which should, in its opinion, be reported to him, 
or as to which he required information, and was declared 


to be under his superintendence, direction and control in 


all matters relating to the government of its province.* 
The substance of these provisions can be found in the 
Charter Acts of the earlier days of the Company's rule, and 
specially in the Act of 1833. 4 The general principles which 


1 See para. 26 of the Report of the Committee on Division of 

t unctions. * Section 33 of the Government of India Act, 1915. 

3 Section 45, ibid. 

^ nore » however, the formal differences. See Sections 
25 39, 65 and 80 of the Charter Act of 1833.—P. Mukherji's Consti¬ 
tutional Documents , vol. i. 
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governed the relations between the Government of India and 
the provincial. Governments in the pre-Reforms days were 
laid down so far back as 1834 and 1838 in two despatches 1 
addressed by the Court of Directors to the Governor- 
General in Council. Both these despatches related to the 
Charter Act of 1833 with special reference to its enforce¬ 
ment. Among other things they contained the following :— 

1 The whole civil and military government of India is in 
your hands, and for what is good or evil in the adminisr 
tration of it, the honour or dishonour will redound upon 
you. 

4 With respect to the other powers which you are called 
upon to exercise, it will be incumbent upon you to draw, 
with much discrimination and reflection, the correct line 
between the functions which properly belong to a local and 
subordinate Government and those which belong to the 
general Government ruling over and superintending the 
whole. 

* Invested as you are with all the powers of Government 
over all parts of India, and responsible for good govern¬ 
ment in them all, you are to consider to what extent, and 
in what particulars, the powers of Government can be best 
exercised by the local authorities, and to what extent, and 
in what particulars, they are likely to be best exercised 
when retained in your own hands. With respect to that 
portion of the business of government which you fully 
confide to the local authorities, and with which a minute 
interference on your part would not be beneficial, it will be 
your duty to have always before you evidence sufficient to 
enable you to judge if the rourse of things in general is 


1 Despatch from the Court of Directors to the Government of India, 
No. 44, dated December 10, 1834, and Despatch from the Court 
of Directors to the Government of India. No, 3, dated March 28, 
1838. Vide the Report of the Royal Commission upon Decentrali¬ 
zation in India , 1909, pp. 22-3. 
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good, and to pay such vigilant attention to that evidence 
as will ensure your prompt interposition whenever 
anything occurs which demands it. 

1 It was impossible for the Legislature, and it is equally 
so for us in our instructions, to define the exact limits 
between a just control and a petty, vexatious, meddling 
interference. We rely on the practical good sense of our 
Governor-General in Council, and of our other Governors, 
for carrying the law into effect in a manner consonant with 
its spirit, and we see no reason to doubt the possibility of 
preserving to every subordinate Government its due rank 
and power, without impairing or neutralizing that of the 
highest.’ 

‘ Although a minute interference on your part in the 
details of the local administration of the subordinate 
presidencies is neither desirable nor practicable, yet we 
should hold you but ill-acquitted towards those whose 
interests are committed to your charge, if you should allow 
to pass without comment and, if necessary, without effective 
interference, any measures having, in your opinion, an 
injurious tendency either to one presidency or to the 
Empire at large.’ 1 

The actual distribution of functions, before the Reforms, 
between the Government of India and the pro- 
dfstribution vincial Governments was the result, as the 
of the fu*c- Decentralization Commission stated, 2 of gradual 
Government administrative evolution. Certain important 
subjects like the defence of India, currency, 
tariffs, general taxation, posts and telegraphs, auditing and 
accounts, relations with the Native States and neighbouring 
powers, and railways were retained by the central Govern¬ 
ment in its own hands. And subject to the control and 

1 This extract is from the Despatch No. 3, dated March 28, 
1838 

8 Para. 45 of its Report. 
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direction of the central Government, the provincial 
Governments were placed in charge of the ordinary internal 
administration, police, justice, the assessment and collection 
of revenues, education, local self-government and a number 
of other subjects. But in spite of this division of functions 
between the central and local authorities and the delegation 
of wide powers and responsibilities by the former to the 
latter, the Government of the country before the Reforms 
was one. The dominant conception that underlay the whole 
arrangement was that ‘the entire governmental system 
was one indivisible whole and amenable to Parliament.* 1 
Even in respect of matters which were primarily assigned 
to them, the provincial Governments were literally the 
‘ agents * of the Government of India. 2 

The control of the Government of India over the pro¬ 
vincial Governments used to be actually exer- 
was excr- cjsed in the following ways 3 :— 
clsed by the (1) By financial rules and restrictions, includ- 
Government. * n £ those laid down by Imperial departmental 
codes, (e.g., the#Civil Service Regulations, the 
Civil Account Code, the Public Works Code, and the 
like). 

(2) By general or particular checks of a more purely 
administrative nature, which might ( a ) be laid down by law 
or by rules having the force of law, or (b ) have grown up in 
practice. 

(3) By preliminary scrutiny of proposed provincial 
legislation, and sanction of Acts passed by the provincial 
legislatures. 

1 See The Montagu-Chelmsford Report , paras. SO, 90 and 120. 

8 Ibid,, para. 320. Also see para. 44 of the Report of the Royal 
Commission upon Decentralization in India. 

3 Para. SO of the Report of the Royal Commission upon Decentrali¬ 
sation in India. See also in'this connection the Report of the 
Cotnmittee on Division of Functions (para. 26), and The Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report , paras. 312-18. 
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(4) By general resolutions on questions of policy, 
issued for the guidance of the provincial Governments. 
These were often based on the reports of commissions or 
committees, appointed from time to time by the Government 
of India to enquire into the working of the departments with 
which the provincial Governments were directly concerned. 

(5) By instructions to particular local Governments in 
regard to matters which might have attracted the notice of 
the Government of India in connection with the depart¬ 
mental administration reports periodically submitted to it, 
or the proceedings volumes 1 of a local Government. 

(6) By action taken upon matters brought to notice by 
the Imperial Inspectors-General. 

(7) In connection with the right of appeal possessed by 
persons dissatisfied with the actions or orders of a provin¬ 
cial Government. 

The position is somewhat different now as there has been 
a large measure of devolution of powers to the 
position's P rovinc i a ^ Governments under the Reforms 
regards the Scheme, though, bei it noted, nothing has yet 

tised°by C the" been done » as has been shown before, fn law and 
Government theory, to destroy the unitary character of our 
toca| d Qov° Ver const * tllt i° nal system. The government of our 
eminent's. country is, theoretically, still one. The Govern¬ 
ment of India Act and the Rules made thereunder 
have provided, however, for the classification of functions 
of Government as central and provincial and for the division 
of the provincial subjects into Reserved and Transferred. 
The central subjects are under the direct administration of 
the Government of India and subject to legislation by the 
Indian Legislature. The provincial subjects, on the other 
hand, are administered by the provincial Governments and 

1 the proceedings of the local Government which had to be 
sent to the Government of India every month. This is required by the 
Act evetr now. 
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subject to legislation by the provincial Legislatures except 
where otherwise stated by the Act and the Rules made 
thereunder. For instance, some provincial subjects, though 
administered by the provincial Governments, are subject to 
legislation by the Indian Legislature. 1 For the adminis¬ 
tration of the central subjects the Government of India 
is responsible to the Secretary of State and to the 
Imperial Parliament. We have previously discussed the 
question of its relation to the Home Government. We 
shall rtow consider the nature of its present control 
over the local Governments. 

Let us first of all consider the exact legal position. The 
Government of India Act lays down :— 

Subject to the provisions of the Act and Rules made 
thereunder,— 

(1) the superintendence, direction and control of the 
civil and military government of India is vested in the 
Governor-General in Council, who is required to pay due 
obedience to all such orders as he may receive from the 
Secretary of State; 2 and 

(2) every local Government shall obey the orders of 
the Governor-General in Council, and keep him constantly 
and diligently informed of its proceedings and of all 
matters which ought, in its opinion, to be reported to him, 
or as to which he requires information, and is under his 
superintendence, direction and control in all matters relating 
to the government of its province. 3 

It will be seen from the above that the Government of 
India Act has simply re-enacted the relevant provisions, 
of the Act of 1915, as stated before, 4 with this limitation only 
that those provisions are now subject to some of its own 
provisions, and Rules made thereunder. The phrase 

1 See Appendix B, Schedule 1, part II* 8 Section 33 of the Act. 

* Section 45 of the Act. * See page 386 ante. 
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• subject to the provisions of the Act and Rules made 
thereunder * has a special significance in view of the fact 
that, so far as the administration of the Transferred subjects 
is concerned, the responsibility of the local Governments is 
not to Parliament or to its representatives, the Secretary of 
State and the Government of India, but to the local Legis¬ 
lative Councils, and also in view of the fact that the control 
of the Governor-General in Council, and thus of the Secretary 
of State, in Council over those subjects has been restricted 
by Rules within very narrow limits. We have, in the pre¬ 
ceding chapter, 1 discussed the nature of the control which 
the Secretary of State can exercise over the administration 
of the Transferred subjects. We have also shown in that 
connexion where the previous sanction of the Secretary of 
State in Council or of the Governor-General in Council is 
required by Rules for including a proposal for expenditure 
on a Transferred subject in a demand for a grant. As re¬ 
gards the control of the central Government over the 
Transferred subjects, however, it is laid down in Devolution 
Rule 49 as follows:— 

4 The powers of superintendence, direction and control 
over the local Government of a Governor's 
Sofover 0,h P rovince vested in the Governor-General in 
Transferred Council under the Act shall, in relation to 
subjects. Transferred subjects, be exercised only for the 
following purposes, namely :— 

(1) to safeguard the administration of central subjects ; 

(2) to decide questions arising between two provinces, 
in cases where the provinces concerned fail to arrive at an 
agreement; and 

(3) to safeguard 8 the due exercise and performance of 
any powers and duties possessed by, or imposed on, the 
Governor-General in Council under, or in connexion with 


1 See pp. 327-33. 


* See page 329 anit. 
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or for the purposes of, the following provisions of the Act, 
namely, section 29A, section 3C(1-A), Part VIIA, or of 
any rules made by, or with the sanction of, the Secretary 
of State in Council.* 

We may note in this connection the observations of the 
Joint Select Committee on the above Rule. The Commit¬ 
tee said. 1 :— 

* A clause has been added, identical in form, mutatis 
mutandis , with a clause added, to the corresponding rule 
under section 33 (of the Act of 1919), in order to enable 
intervention in transferred administration for the purposes 
of carrying out the provisions of the Act relating to the 
office of High Commissioner, the control of provincial 
borrowing, the regulation of the services, the duties of the 
Audit Department, and for the enforcement of certain rules 
which are intended to place restrictions on the freedom 
of Ministers, such as the rules 2 requiring the employment 
of officers of the Indian Medical Service and the rules 3 
contained in Schedule III.’ 

It is true that the assent of the Governor-General is still- 
essential to the validity of a provincial Act, whether it 
relates to a Reserved or to a Transferred subject, and, 
therefore, it may be said that he may control provincial 
legislation by exercising his right of withholding his assent. 
But it is extremely unlikely that his assent will be ordinarily 
refused to any provincial Act which has already received 
the assent of the Governor of the province concerned, as 
such refusal will precipitate a constitutional crisis. 

Finally, we may observe here that the power of control 
vested at present in the Government of India and in the 
Secretary of State in Council over the administration of the 
Transferred subjects, should be further reduced substantially 

1 Second Report from the Joint Select Committee on the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act, 1919 (Draft Rules). See also page 329 ante . 

* See Devolution Rule 12, Appendix B. * See Appendix B. 
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and be truly restricted, as the Joint Select Committee 
recommended, within the narrowest possible limits. This 
reduction is essentially necessary for the independence and 
dignity of Ministers and also for making the control of the 
Legislative Council over them more effective and real. 

The provincial Governments are still responsible for the. 
administration of the Reserved subjects to the 
Government of India, and ultimately to Parlia¬ 
ment through the Secretary of State. In the 
case of these subjects there is no such statutory 
Rule restricting the power of control and 
interference vested in the Government of India (or the 
Secretary of State) as there is in the case of the Transferred 
subjects. The Joint Select Committee was opposed to any 
‘ statutory divestment of control except over the transferred 
field.* 1 Thus the authority of the Governor-General in 
Council remains unimpaired in respect of the Reserved 
subjects. Recommendations have been made, however, by 
authoritative persons and bodies as to what should be the 
attitude of the central Government towards them. In 
the sphere of legislation the central Government should 
not, according to the authors of the Joint Report, interfere 
in provincial matters unless the interests for which it is 
itself responsible are directly affected. 2 As regards 
administrative interference in provincial matters, however, 
the authors remarked 3 :— 

1 We recognize that, in. so far as the provincial 
Governments of the future will still remain partly 
bureaucratic in character, there can be no logical reason for 
relaxing the control of superior official authority over them 
nor indeed would any general relaxation be approved by 


the ^°' nt Select Committee on the Govern- 
Acfof l9l9 d ! a Act * 1919 (Draft Rules)—Rule under Section 33 ot the 

1 Joint Report, para. 212. a Ibidtf paril# 2 13. 
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Indian opinion; and that in this respect the utmost that 
can be justified is such modification of present methods of 
control as aims at getting rid of interference in minor 
matters, which might very well be left to the decision of the 
authority which is most closely acquainted with the facts/ 

The Crewe Committee stated 1 It appears to us to 
follow from our general reasoning that, in so far as 
provincial action comes under the cognizance of the 
Secretary of State, either directly or through the 
Government of India, he should regulate his intervention 
with regard to the principle which we have sought to apply 
to the wbrking of the central Government, namely, that 
where the Government find themselves in agreement 
with a conclusion of the Legislature, their joint decision 
should ordinarily be allowed to prevail/ The Joint 
Select Committee also recommended 2 :— 4 * * * 8 In purely pro* 
yincial matters, which are Reserved, where the provincial 
Government and Legislature are in agreement, their view 
should ordinarily be allowed to prevail, though it is neces* 
sary to bear in mind the fact that some Reserved subjects 
do cover matters in which the central Government is closely 
concerned/ Finally, it is laid down in the Royal Instruc¬ 
tions 3 to the Governor-General as follows :— 

* In particular it is Our wttl and pleasure that the powers 

1 Majority Report, para. 18. 

a The Joint Select Committee’s Report on Clause 33 of the Govern* 
ment of India Bill, 1919/ 

The Committee also said in another part of its Report:— 

* India is not yet ripe for a true federal system, and the central 
Government cannot be relegated to functions of mere inspection and 

advice. .The Committee trust that there will be an extensive 
delegation, statutory and otherw.se, to provincial Governments of 
some powers and duties now in the hands of the Government of 

India; and they trust also that the control of that Government over 
provincial matters will be exercised with a view to preparing the 
provinces for the gradual transfer of power to the provincial 
Government and Legislature/ Report on Clause 3 of the Government 

of India Bill. 

8 See Appendix N. Vide The Indian Year Book , 1923, p. 44. 
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of superintendence, direction and control over the said 
local Governments vested in Our said Governor-General 
and in Our Governor-General in Council shall, unless grave 
reason to the contrary appears, be exercised with a view to- 
furthering the policy of the local Governments of all Our 
Governors* provinces, when such policy finds favour with a 
majority of the members of the Legislative Council of the 
province.* 

To what extent'the above recommendations have actually 
been followed in practice, it is difficult for us to say, as 
we have no intimate knowledge of the working of the 
administrative machinery. By the Devolution Act of 1920, 
however, the control of the Governor-General in Council 
over local Governments has been relaxed in certain direc¬ 
tions, and certain powers which used to be formerly 
exercised by the Government of India have now been 
delegated to the local Governments. This has been done 
partly in pursuance of a recommendation of the Committee 
on Division of Functions, which was accepted by the 
Government of India, and partly for the furtherance of the 
purposes of the Government of India Act. In regard to the 
question of the financial powers of the local Governments 
under the Reforms Scheme, we propose to deal with it 
in a subsequent chapter. 

Every local Government is required by Devolution 1 
Rule 5 to furnish to the Governor-General in 
locfli Council from time to time such returns and 


Govern- 
tttotg to 
saffly 
l«far- 
mtttas. 


information on matters relating to the adminis¬ 
tration of provincial subjects as the Governor- 
General in Council may require and in such form 
as he may direct. Besides, it is required to 


submit its own proceedings to the Government of India. 


See Appendix 8. 
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Finally, we may note here that the ‘ Governor-General in 
Council may, 1 by notification, declare, appoint 
or alter the boundaries of any of the provinces 
into which British India is for the time being 
divided, and distribute the territories of British 
India among the several provinces thereof in 
such manner as may seem expedient,* subject, however, to 
the following qualifications, namely :— 

(1) 4 an entire district may not be transferred from one 
province to another without the previous sanction of the 
Crown, signified by the Secretary of State in Council; and 

(2) any such notification may be disallowed by the 
Secretary of State in Council.* 


1 Section 60 of the Act. 
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How the domain of the provincial Government came to be parti¬ 
tioned into two fields—Governors* provinces—Inequality of their 
status—Duties and responsibilities of the Governor—Royal In* 
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Salaries of Councillors—Ministers and the methods of their appoint¬ 
ment—Practice in other countries—Tenure of office of a Minister— 
The colonial system—The British system—The Minister’s salary — 
Can the salary of the Minister be refused in toto?—\&ovt to express 
want of confidence in a Minister or to pass on him a vote of 
censure—The Bengal case—The law relating to the Minister’s 
salary should have been more definite—Relation of the Governor 
to Ministers—The Transferred Subjects (Temporary Adminis¬ 
tration) Rules—Council Secretaries—Business of the Governor 
in Council and the Governor with his Ministers—Position of the 
Governor in the Government of his province—Matters affecting both 
Reserved and Transferred subjects—Allocation of revenues for the 
administration of Transferred subjects—Regulation of the exercise of 
authority over the members of public services—Provincial Finance 
Department and its functions—Agency employment of local Govern¬ 
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The historic announcement made on August 20, 1917, 
began with the following declaration of the 
policy of His Majesty’s Government with regard 
to India:— 

‘ The policy of His Majesty’s Government, 
with which the Government of India are in 
complete accord, is that of the increasing asso¬ 
ciation of Indians in every branch of the admi¬ 
nistration and the gradual development of self-governing 
institutions with a view to the progressive realization of 


How the do¬ 
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responsible government in India as an integral part of the 
British Empire. They have decided that substantial steps 

in this direction should be taken as soon as possible. * 

In order that effect might be given to the underlying 
spirit of this policy, the authors of the Joint Report made, 
among others, the following recommendation 1 :— 

‘ The provinces are the domain in which the earlier steps 
towards the progressive realization of responsible govern¬ 
ment should be taken. Some measure of responsibility 
should be given at once, and our aim is to give complete 
responsibility as soon as conditions permit. This involves 
at once giving the provinces the largest measure of 
independence, legislative, administrative and financial, of 
the Government of India which is compatible with the due 
discharge by the latter of its own responsibilities . 9 

Discussing the structure of the provincial Executive, the 
authors said* :—‘ We start with the two postulates that com¬ 
plete responsibility for the government cannot be given 
immediately without inviting a breakdown, and that some 
responsibility must be given at once if our scheme is to have 
any value. . . . We do not believe that there is any way 
of satisfying these governing conditions other than by 
making a division 3 of the functions of the provincial 
Government between those which may be made over to 


1 Joint Report, para. 189. 2 Joint Report, para. 215. 

3 We may also note here the observations of the authors on the 
principle of such division 

The guiding principle * should be to include in the transferred list 
those departments which afford most opportunity for local knowledge 
and social service, those in which Indians have shown themselves to 
be keenly interested, those in which mistakes which may occur though 
serious would not be irremediable, and those which stand most in 
need of development. In pursuance of this principle we should not 
expect to find that departments primarily concerned with the main* 
tenance of law and order were transferred. Nor should we expect the 
transfer of matters which vitally affect the well-being of the masses 
who may not be adequately represented in the new councils, such for 
example as questions of land revenue or tenant rights.*—Joint Report, 
para. 238. 
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popular control and those which for the present must 
remain in official hands. . . . We may call these the 
4t transferred ” and “ reserved ” subjects, respectively/ 
Continuing, they said further 1 :— 

4 We propose therefore that in each province the executive 
Government should consist of two parts. One part would 
comprise the head of the province and an executive council 
of two members. In all provinces the head of the Govern¬ 
ment would be known as Governor, though the common 
designation would not imply any equality of emoluments or 
status, both of which would continue to be regulated by 
the existing distinctions, which seem to us generally 
suitable. One of the two executive councillors would in 
practice be a European, qualified by long official experience, 
and the other would be an Indian. . . . The Governor in 
Council would have charge of the reserved subjects. The 
other part of the Government would consist of one member, 
or more than one member, according to the number and 
importance of the transferred subjects, chosen by the 
Governor from the elected members of the Legislative 
Council. They would be known as ministers. They would 
be members of the executive Government, but not members 
of the Executive Council.’ 

This, in brief, is the history of the partition of the domain 
of the provincial Government into two fields, one 

provTnces 8 . o£ which has > as we shall soon see, been made 
over to Ministers appointed from among the elect¬ 
ed members of the provincial Legislative Council while the 
other has remained under the administration of the Governor 
in Council. Under Section 46 of the Act, the presidencies 
of Bengal, Madras and Bombay, and the provinces known 
as the United Provinces, the Punjab, Bihar and Orissa, the 
Central Provinces and Assam* are each governed, in relation 

1 Joint Report, para. 218. 

8 Also the North-West Frontier Province. See Appendix Z. 
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to Reserved subjects, by a Governor in Council, and in 
relation to Transferred subjects, ordinarily, 1 by the 
Governor acting with Ministers appointed under the Act. 
The province of Burma, as has been stated before, was at 
first excluded from the scheme of Reforms introduced by 
the Act of 1919; but since January 2, 1923, it has been 
constituted a Governor’s province under the Government 
of India Act. We may note here that the presidencies and 
provinces mentioned above are referred to in the Act as 
4 Governors’ provinces’. But they do not enjoy the same 
status. The Governors of Bengal, Madras and 
{t \ the? IIty Bombay are appointed by the Crown, 2 and are 
status. usually chosen from among persons of high rank 
and administrative experience in Great Britain. 
The Governors of the other provinces are appointed by the 
Crown after consultation with the Governor-General. 3 The 
intention of the framers of the Act in making this distinction 
probably was that these Governorships would ordinarily be 
filled by the appointment of distinguished members of the 
Indian Civil Service ; and as a matter of fact, they have 
generally 4 been so filled hitherto. It may be noted here 
that there is nothing in the Act to prevent all the Governors 
being appointed from among the members of the Indian 
Civil Service. 

Secondly, the presidency Governments enjoy the pri¬ 
vilege of direct correspondence with the Secretary of State 
on certain matters, and can appeal to Him against orders 
of the Government of India; 5 but such an appeal must 

1 See Appendix D. 

* Section 46 (2) of the Act. 3 Ibid . 

4 The appointment of Lord Sinha as Governor of Bihar and Orissa 
was a notable exception. 

5 Decentralization Commission's Report, para. 26. 

This 4 right/ says Sir Malcolm Seton, 1 had not always been viewed 
with benevolent eyes by the Government of India, but restrictive 
rules and the modern standardisation of Indian administration, fol¬ 
lowing on the amalgamation of the once separate Presidency Civil 

26 
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pass through, or be communicated, to the latter. Again, 
if a vacancy occurs in the office of Governor-General when 
there is no successor in India to fill the vacancy, the 
Governor of a presidency, 1 who was first appointed to the 
office of Governor of a presidency \ is to hold and execute 
the office of Governor-General until a successor arrives or 
until some person in India is duly appointed thereto. 1 

Finally, there are differences in the maximum annual 
salaries payable to the Governors under the Act. The 
Governors of Bengal, Madras, Bombay and the United 
Provinces are each entitled to the maximum salary of 
Rs. 1,28,000 per annum ; those of the Punjab, Burma and 
Bihar and Orissa to Rs. 1,00,000 per annum; and those of 
the Central Provinces, Assam, and the North-West Frontier 
Province to Rs. 72,000, Rs. 66,000, and Rs. 66,000 per annum 
respectively. 2 

The Governor of a province is charged with various. 

heavy duties and responsibilities. They have 
res pons! bf- been imposed on him either by statute or by 
lities of the the Instrument of Royal Instructions issued to 
Governor. \\r e have previously referred to some of 

Services and the Presidency Armies, prevent the danger of cross¬ 
purposes in the official correspondence.’— The India Office, pp. 48-49. 

1 Section 90 of the Act. It may also be noted here that a temporary 
vacancy in the office of Governor in any province may be filled by the 
Vice-President, or, if he is absent, by the senior member of the 
Governor’s Executive Council, or, if there is no Council, by the Chief 
Secretary to the local Government, until a successor arrives, or until 
some other person is duly appointed thereto. Every such acting 
Qovernor is entitled to receive the emoluments and advantages 
appertaining to the office of Governor, * foregoing the salary and 
allowances appertaining to his office of member of council or 
secretary.’ Section 91 of the Act. But see also pp. 363-64 ante and 
Appendix O. 

* Second Schedule to the Government of India Act. The actual 
amount, within the maximum, is fixed in each case by the Secretary 
of State in Council. The Governors of Bengal, Bombay, Madras 
and the United Provinces actually receive each a salary of Rs. 1,20,000, 
per Annum ; those of the Punjab, Burma and Bihar and Orissa each 
Rs. 1,00,000 per annum ; and those of the Central Provinces and Assam- 
receive Rs. 72,000 and Rs. 66,000 per annum respectively. 
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them in relation to his Legislative Council. We shall* have 
occasion in future to describe others, specially those in 
relation to his Ministers. We may, in particular, mention 
here that he is specially enjoined 1 by the Royal 
Royal In- Instructions— 

hlm^ 00810 (1) to ^ rtlier tlie purposes of the Govern¬ 

ment of India Act to the end that the institutions 
and methods of Government provided therein are laid upon 
the best and surest foundations, that the people of his 
province acquire such habits of political action and respect 
such conventions as will best and soonest fit them for self- 
government, and that the authority of the Crown and of the 
Governor-General in Council is duly maintained ; 

(2) to see that whatsoever measures are in his opinion 
necessary for maintaining safety and tranquillity in all parts 
of his province, and for preventing occasions of religious or 
racial conflict are duly taken and that all orders issued 
by the Secretary of State or by the Governor-General in 
Council on behalf of the Crown, to whatever matters 
relating, are duly complied with ; 

(3) to take care that due provision is made for the 
advancement and social welfare of those classes amongst 
the people committed to his charge who, whether oh 
account of the smallness of their number, or their lack of 
educational or material advantages, or from any other 
cause, specially rely upon his protection and cannot as yet 
fully rely for their welfare upon joint political action, and 
that such classes do not suffer or have cause to fear neglect 


or oppression; 

(4) to see that every older of his Government and 
every act of his Legislative Council are so framed that none 
of the diverse interests of, or arising from, race, religion, 
education, wealth, etc., may receive unfair advantage or may 


1 See Appendix M. 
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unfairly be deprived of privileges or advantages which they 
have heretofore enjoyed, or be excluded from the enjoyment 
of benefits which may be conferred on the people at large ; 

(5) to safeguard all members of the services employed 
in his province in the legitimate exercise of their functions, 
and in the enjoyment of all recognized rights and privileges, 
and to see that his Government order all things justly and 
reasonably in their regard, and that due obedience is paid 
to all just and reasonable orders and diligence shown in 
their execution; and 

(6) finally, to take care that no monopoly or special 
privilege, which is against the common interest, is estab¬ 
lished in his province and no unfair discrimination is 
made therein in matters affecting commercial or industrial 
interests. 

The Governor enjoys the same legal immunities as the 
Viceroy, 1 and he has, as has been seen before, to take the 
same oaths of allegiance and office as the latter. 

The members of a Governor's Executive Council are 
appointed by the Crown. 2 Their actual number, 
Sve Council within the statutory maximum of four, is as 
of a Gov determined by the Secretary of State in Council. 3 
emm. One at j east t k e mem b ers mus t be a person 
who at the time of his appointment has been for at least 
twelve years in the service of the Crown in India. 4 Provision 
may be made by Rules under the Act as to the qualifications 
to be required in respect of the other members of the Council. 
The Governor appoints a member of his Executive Council 
to be its Vice-President. We may note in this connection 
the following observations 5 of the Joint Select Committee 

1 Section 110 of the Act. Also see pp. 356-57 ante. 

* Sec. 47 of the Act. 

a Ibid. 4 Ibid. 

5 The Joint Select Committee’s Report on Clause 5 of the Govern¬ 
ment of India Bill. 
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on the constitution of the provincial Executive Coun¬ 
cils :— 

* The Committee are of opinion that the normal 
strength of an executive council, especially in the smaller 
provinces, need not exceed two members. They have not, 
however, reduced the existing statutory maximum of four; 
but if in any case the council includes two members with 
service qualifications, neither of whom is by birth an Indian, 
they think that it should ^lso include two unofficial Indian 
members.’ 

As a matter of fact, the number of Councillors in the 
different Executive Councils constituted under the Reforms 
has varied from two to four. 1 

The Secretary of State may, if he thinks fit, revoke or 
suspend, for such period as he may direct, the appointment 
of a Council for any or all of the Governors’ provinces; 
and during the period of such suspension or revocation the 
Governor of the province concerned has all the powers of 
the Governor thereof iu Council. 2 

If any difference of opinion arises on any question 
Pr ced brought before a meeting of a Governor’s Exe¬ 
at meetings cutive Council, the Governor in Council is bound 

of the fixe- by the decision of the majority of those present, 
cutive 

Council. an( *» they are equally divided, the Governor or 
any other person presiding has a second or 
casting vote. 3 If, however, any measure is proposed in 
the meeting whereby the safety, tranquillity or interests of 
his province, or of any part thereof, are, or may be, in the 
judgment of the Governor, essentially affected, he (i.e. 
the Governor) may, like the Governor-General, override the 

1 There were in 1927 four Executive Councillors in each of the 
presidencies of Bengal, Madras and Bombay and two in each of the 
remaining Governors’ provinces. The Cotnbined Civil List for India 
(1927). The Pioneer Press. 

* Section 46 (3) of the Act. 

* Section 50 (1) of the Act. 
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majority of his- Council if they dissent from his view and 
act on his own authority and responsibility. 1 In every such 
case the Governor and the members of his Council present 
at the meeting must mutually exchange written communi¬ 
cations, tp be recorded in their secret proceedings, stating 
the grounds of their respective opinions, and the order 
of the Governor must be signed by the Governor and by 
those members. It may be noted in this connection that 
the Governor cannot, in the exercise of his overriding 
power, do anything which he could not lawfully have done 
with the concurrence of his Council. 2 The power to over¬ 
rule the majority of his Council was fir^t conferred upon the 
provincial Governor by an Act passed in 1786.? The only 
Governors then were the Governors of Madras and Bombay. 

If a Governor absents himself from any meeting of his 
Executive Council owing to indisposition or any other 
cause,, the Vice-President, or, if he too is absent, the 
senior member present at the meeting, will preside thereat, 4 
and will have, while so presiding, the same powers as 
the Governor would have had if present. If, however, 
the Governor, although absent from the meeting, is 
at. the time resident at the place where the meeting is 
held, and ‘ is not prevented by indisposition from signing 
any act f of council made at the meeting \ the act will 
require his signature; but if he refuses to sign it, the act 
will become null and void. 5 

The members of a Governor's Executive QounciLare not 
responsible to his Legislative Council for the 
the Council ^ministration of the Reserved subjects. The 
Governor in Council is, as noted before, respon¬ 
sible for their administration to the Government of India 
and ultimately to the Imperial Parliament through the 
Secretary of State. The principle of the united and 

1 Section 50 (2) of the Act, * Section 50 (4) of the Act. 

9 26 Geo. Ill, Cap. XVI. 4 Section 51 of the Act. 9 Ibid . 
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^indivisible responsibility with all its implications, which, 
as we have previously seen, is a feature of the central 
Executive Council, applies equally to a provincial Executive 
Council, every member of which is required to take the 
same oaths of allegiance, office, and secrecy as a member 
of the Viceroy's Executive Council has to take, 1 The mem¬ 
bers of an Executive Council, central or provincial, enjoy the 
same legal immunities as the Viceroy or the Governor. 2 

The salaries of the members of a Governor’s Executive 
Council are not the same in all provinces. In 
Councillors Bengal, Madras, Bombay, and the United Pro¬ 
vinces, an Executive Councillor receives annu¬ 
ally sixty-four thousand rupees as his salary ; in the Punjab, 
Burma, and Bihar and Orissa, sixty-thousand rupees ; in the 
Central Provinces, forty-eight thousand rupees; and in 
Assam atid the North-West Frontier Province, forty-two 
thousand rupees. 3 

The Governor of a province is empowered by Section 52, 
of the Act to appoint, by notification, Ministers 
andAe” f° r t ^ ie administration of the Transferred sub- 
method of jects. Such Ministers will hold office during 
ment. aPPOlnt " pleasure of the Governor. 4 * No offici al can 
be appointed to be a ^Minister. It may be 
interesting to note here that the authors of the Joint Report 
proposed that Ministers should be appointed for the life¬ 
time of the provincial Le_crislativejCo yflyjLL The Govern¬ 
ment of India opposed this proposal and stated in its first 
Despatch 6 on Indian Constitutional Reforms as follows :— 

4 We feel bound at all events to proceed on the assumption 
that a minister who finds himself at variance with the 

1 But in the case of the oath of secrecy, substitute * Governor * for 
4 Governor-General \ See p. 382 ante and Appendix N. 

* Section 110 of the Act. 

3 These are also the maximum amounts payable under the Aet. 

4 Section 52 of the Act. 3 Joint Report, para. 218. 

4 See para. 40 of the Despatch of March 5, 1919. 
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views Of those who are in a position to control his 
legislation and^his suppl&jmd to P ass votes of censure upon 
his administration will recognize that he must make way for 
a more acceptable successor. That being so, we think that 
ministers must be assumed from the outset to be amenable 
to the legislature. It follows that they would not be ap¬ 
pointed for the life-time of the Legislative Council but at 
pleasure; they would (in the absence of definite reasons to 
the contrary) be removable by an adverse vote of the 
Legislative Council; and, following the accepted practice 
elsewhere, the Governor would have power to dismiss jfchem 
if he felt that the situation required such a course/ 

Similarly, the Committee 1 on Division of Functions said :— 

‘ Our proposal assumes that Ministers will hold office 
during the Governor’s pleasure, and that he will have 
power to dismiss them. This seems essential if deadlocks 
are to be avoided/ In view of these suggestions, the 
proposal contained in the Joint Report was modified as 
stated above. 

It has been seriously suggested by many that the po w er 
of appointing Ministers should be taken away 

Practice in f rom the Governor and be vested in the Legis- 

other court- 

trlea. lative Council. The idea is that the Council will 
formally elect its own Ministers. But the 
constitutional practice in England and in the self-governing 
Dominions like Canada, Australia and South Africa, is- 
different. The Ministers of State in these countries are 
appointed, and may be dismissed, by the head of the 
Executive Government—the King in England and the 
Governor-General in the Dominions. This is the position 
in law; in actual practice, however, the choice of the 
Ministers by the head of the Executive Government is 
restricted within very narrow limits. But that is a 


1 See para. 61 of its Report. 
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different question. The practice which has stood the test 
of time in those countries and which has, as will be evident 
on a little reflection, its obvious merits, 1 should not be 
departed from in our country in view of the fact that the 
Parliamentary form of Government, already introduced 
partially, will be established in the near future in every 
sphere of Indian administration. 

Whatever the position tnay be in theory, the power of 
the Governor to choose his own Ministers is actually- 
limited 2 in practice, because the Joint Select Committee 
recommended that the Ministers selected by the Governor 
to advise him on the Transferred subjects should be elected 


1 As Prof. Garner says :— 

‘ Both reason and experience teach that election by the legislature 
not only impairs the independence of the executive and tends to make 
him subservient to its will, but creates a powerful temptation to an 
ambitious candidate to gain the support of the legislature by promises 
of official reward or influence. Once elected, he is under the same 
temptation to secure re-election. To be fully independent of legis¬ 
lative control and free of such temptations, the executive must owe his 
office to a different source. 

Finally, it should be observed that the imposition of so 
important a political duty upon the legislature is likely to interfere 
with its normal function of law-making, by introducing into its 
procedure a distracting element which on occasions of great and 
exciting contests must necessarily consume its time, lead to conflicts- 
and deadlocks, and give a party coloring to the consideration of many 
measures which are in reality non-partisan in character/— Intro¬ 
duction to Political Science , p. 536. 

* * The main principle which characterizes a system of responsible 
representative government is that the Executive should be selected 
from that group or party which comprises a majority of the legislature 
and that it should resign, if and when the majority of the legislature 
refuses to support it. This principle was intended by Parliament to- 
operate here so far as the administration of Transferred subjects was 
concerned. A Governor is expected to select Ministers who can obtain 
the support of a majority of the members of the Legislative Council, 
but, should he fail to do so, the Council has the remedy in its own 
hands and can compel the resignation of the Ministers. . . . Only 
such Ministers as can secure the support of the Council can remain 

in office.I have no wish, and I have no power if I had the 

wish, to appoint Ministers that are unacceptable to the Council.*— 
From a speech by His Excellency Lord Lytton, Governor of Bengal,, 
delivered in the Bengal Legislative Councii on January 11, 1927. 
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members of- the-Legislative Council, enjoying its confidence 
and* capable of leading it. It is not possible for a Minister 
who does not enjoy such confidence, to remain long in office 1 . 

A Minister is not an official in the legal sense of the 
term for electoral purposes. It is specially laid 
office d(nVn * n the Act that, for such purposes, ‘ a 

Minister. Minister shall not be deemed to be an official 

and a person shall not be deemed to accept 
office on appointment as a Minister’. 2 Nor is he 
required,* after accepting office, to vacate his seat and to 
seek re-election. No Minister can hold office for a longer 
period than six months unless he is or becomes an 
elected member of the local legislature. 3 This clause, 
as Mr. Montagu said in a Memorandum, 4 is modelled 
on the corresponding provisions 5 contained in some 
of the Dominion Constitutions. It does not 
systemmean that the Governor can arbitrarily ap¬ 
point any person to be a Minister, or can 
retain in office a Minister, who has not been re-elected, 
for a further period of six months, after the expir¬ 
ation of the duration of one Legislative Council, or 
after its dissolution, against the wishes of the majority 
of the next Council. Were he to do so, the new Council 
would drive such a Minister out of office by passing, at its 
earliest opportunity, a motion of want of confidence in 
him (the Minister). The clause, in our opinion, has been 
inserted in order to enable the Governor to appoint as 


1 The Joint Select Committee’s Report on Clause 4 of the Govern¬ 
ment of India Bill. 

8 Sec. 80 B of the Act. See pp. 72-3 in this connexion. 

3 Sec. 52 (2) of the Act. 

4 This Memorandum related to the Government of India Bill, 1919, 
and was presented to Parliament. 

3 See South Africa Act, 1909, Section 14, and the Commonwealth of 
Australia Act, 1900, Section 64. But it may be noted here that both 
in South' Africa and Australia no Minister can hold office for a longer 
period than three months unless he is or becomes a member of either 
House of Parliament. 
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Minister a prominent party leader who may have been 
defeated at the previous-election or who may not, for some 
other reason, happen to be a member of the Council for the 
tittle being, but who nevertheless, if appointed to the office 
of Minister, will be able & command a majority in the 
Council. Thus the Minister so appointed is given six 
months’ tifne in which to secure a seat in the Council. 
And it may not be really difficult for him to secure his 
election after his appointment, if a member of his party is 
induced to vacate his seat in his favour. This is done also 
in England. It may be of interest to note here that even 
in the case of the British Parliament, the principle that every 
member of the Cabinet must be a member of one 
or the other House of the Legislature, is not 
absolute. Sir John Marriott has given, from 
the constitutional history of England in the nineteenth 
century, a number of specific instances 1 of the temporary 
exclusion of Cabinet Ministers from Parliament. 

The Joint Select Committee recommended 2 that the 
status of Ministers should be similar. to that .of 
fer*s salary. members of the Executive Council, but that 
their salaries should be fixed by the Legislative 
Council. . Accordingly, it has been laid down in the Act 3 
as follows:— 

‘There may be paid to any minister so appointed in.any 
province the same salary as is payable to a member of. the 


the British 
system. 


1 * In 1880 Sir William Hareourt, when Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, found himself temporarily without a seat in 
Parliament. The same fate befell Mr. Goschen when appointed 
Chancellor' of the Exchequer in 1887. . . . More striking because 
more deliberate was the refusal of Mr. Gladstone to seek re-election 
at Newark when appointed by, Sir Robert Peel to the Colonial 
Secretaryship in December 1845. As a result he. was, though a 
leading member of the Cabinet, out of Parliament during the difficult 
and momentous Session of 1846. English Political Institutions by 
Sir John Marriott, p. 80.. 

* The Joint Select Committee’s Report on Clause 4 of the Govern¬ 
ment of India Bill. 3 Section 52 (1) of the Act. 
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executive..council in that province, unless a smaller salary is 
provided by vote of the legislative council of the province.’ 
It is evident from this clause that the salary of the 
Minister in a province may be less than what is 
salary of paid to a Member of the Executive Council in 
the Minister that province, if the Legislative Council so 
^Tntotof determines it; though ordinarily, it will be 
equal to it. The question has been raised 
whether or not the salary of the Minister can be totally 
refused under the Act. This question involves a very 
difficult point of law, especially in view of the word ‘ may ' 
in the clause. In the Commonwealth of Australia Act, 
1900, the section 1 relating to the salaries of the Ministers 
of State is very clear and definite in its meaning, as will 
appear from the following quotation :— 

‘ There shall be payable to the Queen, out of the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund of the Commonwealth, for 
the salaries of the Ministers of State, an annual sum, which 
until the Parliament otherwise provides, shall not exceed 
twelve thousand pounds a year.’ 

Contrasted with this the Government of India Act is rather 
vague and indefinite on the question of the salary of the 
Minister. In spite of this, the expression * smaller' in the 
clause quoted above indicates, negatively, that it could 
never have been the intention of the framers of the Act 
that the salary ot the Minister could ever be lawfully refused 
in tola , and, positively, that the Minister must have a salary, 
however small its amount may be. 2 


1 Section 66 of the Commonwealth of Australia Constitution Act, 
1900. 

* That oujp contention is right is specially proved by the fact that 
the original Government of India Bill, 1919, as presented to the 
House of Commons by Mr. Montagu, contained the following provi¬ 
sion relating to the salaiy of the Minister 

* There shall be paid to any minister so appointed such salary as 
the Governor, subject to the sanction of the Secretary of 'State, may 
determine*.—[Section 3 (1) of the Government of India Bill, 1919]. 
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It has been contended, however, that since Section 72D 
(2) of the Act empowers the Legislative Council to assent, 
or refuse its assent, to a demand, the demand for a grant 
on account of the salary of the Minister can be quite legally 
refused under this Section. It may *be said against this 
contention that the question of the Minister’s salary is to 
be treated as an exception to the general rule relating to 
the power of the Council in regard to the demands for 
grants. Were it not so, it would not have been specially 
provided for in Section 52 (1) of the Act. The clause 
relating to the Minister’s salary is apparently incompatible 
with the clause relating to the general power of the Council 
with regard to the demands for grants. In such a case of 
incompatibility we should be guided by the' generally 
accepted principles of interpretation of statutes. ‘ Where 
a general intention is expressed,’ says Sir Peter Maxwell, 1 
4 and also a particular intention which is incompatible w T ith 
the general one, the particular intention is considered an 
exception to the general one. Even when . . . the latter 
part of the enactment is in the negative, it is sometimes 
reconcilable with the earlier one by so treating it. If, for 
instance, an Act in one section authorized a corporation to 
sell a particular piece of land, and in another prohibited it 
from selling 4 * any land,” the first section would be treated 
not as repealed by the sweeping terms of the other, but as 
being an exception to it.’ 

Again:— 

‘ A statute* is the will of the Legislature; and the 
fundamental rule of interpretation, to which all others are 
subordinate, is that a statute is to be expounded 44 according 
to the intent of them that made it.” ’ 

If the above reasonings are, as we believe them to be, 

1 See On the Interpretation of Statutes by Sir Peter Benson Max¬ 
well (sixth edition), pp. 301-2. 

• lbid. t p. 1. 
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correct, it follows as a corollary that, if the salary of the 
Minister is totally refused, and if he continues in office after 
the refusal of his salary, he may, notwithstanding: such 
refusal, be .legally paid the same salary as is paid to a 
member of the Executive Council. It may be argued 
against this proposition that, if it is not lawful to increase 
by a single pie the salary of the Minister when it has been 
reduced by the Council to an abnormally low figure, say, 
of one rupee, it cannot be reasonably held to be legal to 
pay to the Minister the same salary as is paid to a member 
of the Executive Council in the province, when his salary 
has been refused in toio . The question, however, is not 
one of propriety, but of law. The Government of India 
Act being what it is, we hold that such payment, however 
unreasonable, is still legal. But whether a Minister ought 
to continue in office after his salary has been rightly or 
wrongly refused, is a different question, and belongs to the 
domain of constitutional ethics rather than of constitutional 
law. 

It has been held by many that the Council may use the 
weapon of the refusal of the salary of the 
Minister to express its want of confidence in him, 
or to pass a vote of censure on him, in order to 
drive him out of office. But according to well- 
established Parliamentary conventions, the total 
refusal of the salary of a Minister is neither 
required, nor resorted to, for the purpose of 
expressing want of confidence in him or for 
passing upon him a vote of censure. 1 As His Excellency 
Lord Lytton, Governor of Bengal, stated in a letter, 2 
addressed to the Secretary, Indian Association (Calcutta) :—- 

‘ The motive of those who record a vote is a relevant 

1 See also pages 290-91 ante in this connexion. 

8 This letter was written in reply to the 4 memorandum submitted 
by the Indian Association for 4 reconsideration of the decision 


How to 
express 
want of 
confidence 
in a 

Minister or 
to pass on 
him a vote 
of censure. 
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consideration when the effect of the vote is capable of 
different interpretations; for instance, a reduction of a 
demand for a grant may indicate either an expression of 
censure on the policy of the Government making the 
demand, or a desire for reduction in the expenditure covered 
by the demand, and, since the vote is capable of either 
interpretation, the intention of those recording it may be 
gathered from the speeches which preceded it ... . There 
are several ways in which the wish of the Legislative 
Council for the resignation of Ministers may be expressed. 
The first is by a resolution expressing want of confidence 
in the Ministers. 1 This may be moved in any session and 
must take the chance of the ballot together with other 
resolutions. Another method, which is only available 
during the debate on the budget or in connection with the 
demands for grants for Transferred departments, is to move 
a nominal reduction of, say, Rs. 100 in the demand for 
Ministers’ salaries, or in any demand for a grant made by 
the Ministers. 2 

4 Finally, in any sudden or special circumstances, where 
the other opportunities are not available, the Government 
may be asked to give time for the discussion of a resolution 
of censure.’ a 

It may be also pointed out here that even the passing by 
the Council of a nominal reduction of one rupee in the 
demand for the salary of the Minister is sure to be treated 
as a vote of censure upon the latter and to be followed by 
his resignation. 4 Thus it is open to the Council to adopt 

proroguing the Council and submission of a fresh demand for Minis¬ 
ters’ salaries in a new session ’.—See fhe Statesman (Dak edition), of 
October 4, 1924. 1 But see pp. 290-91 ante in this connexion. 

* See in this connexion Lowell’s Government of England , vol. i, 

pp. 282 and 346-48. * But see pp. 290-91 ante. 

* * In order that the Council may express its opinion of each Minis¬ 
ter individually, the Government will this .year show separately the 
salary of each Minister in the estimate under the heading “ General 
Administration ”, and any member will have an opportunity of 
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any of these methods for expressing its dissatisfaction with 
the Minister, and it need not go the length of refusing his 
.salary in order to drive him out of office. 

The demand for Ministers’ salaries had been twice 
rejected by the Bengal Legislative Council in 
case? 01 "** 1 course ti ie y ear 1924—once on March 
24th and again on August 26th. And the 
rejection on the second occasion was followed by the 
resignation of the Ministers and the temporary assumption 
by the Governor of the administration of the Transferred 
departments. The Government of Bengal accepted this 
rejection as final, as would appear from the following 
•extracts from the Governor’s letter already referred to 
above:— 

4 It is immaterial what the objects of those who voted 
for refusal may have been, as the consequences of the 
refusal are that no money is available and the purpose for 
which the demand was made (in this case the appointment 
of Ministers) cannot be carried out.’ 

Again: 

1 Those who voted for the total refusal of Ministers’ 
salaries may assign what motives they please to their votes; 
but no explanation can alter the fact that the refusal to pro¬ 
vide any salaries has made the appointment of any Ministers 
impossible so long as that decision remains unaltered.’ 

Still, we believe that the questions yet remain undecided 
as to whether or not the Council, in rejecting the demand 
for the Ministers’ salaries, acted legally, and also whether 
the Ministers might not be lawfully paid their salaries, if 


expressing his want of confidence in either of the Ministers whom I 
have selected by moving atoken reduction of one rupee in the salary 
demanded.’—Prom a speech by His Excellency Lord Lytton, 
Governor of Bengal, delivered in the Bengal Legislative Council on 
January II, 192/. A token reduction of one rupee may also be 
moved for the purpose * of criticizing some detail of a Minister’s 
policy without necessarily requiring his resignation.—/foVf.* 
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they chose to continue in office, in spite of the rejection by 
the Council of the demand for them. But, though opinions 
may be rightly divided as to whether or not the Council, in 
rejecting the demand, acted against the letter of the 
Constitution, there can be no doubt about the fact that in 
doing so it acted against its spirit, and also against the 
intention of its framers. And it must be said to the credit, 
on the other* hand, of many of those members of the Council 
who voted for the rejection, that they made no secret 
of their belief that they were in the Council, not to work the 
system of government set up in the provinces by the Act 
of 1919, but to destroy it altogether, with a view 7 to having 
a better system of government established in its place. 

The law * n conclusion, we must say that the clause in 

relating the Government of India Act relating to the 

Minister’s salary of the Minister ought to have been better 

salary drafted, and the intention of the authors of the 

havebeen Act regarding it ought to have been more 

more clearly and definitely expressed. 

definite. 


The views pf the authors of the Joint Report 1 on the 
question of the relations between the Governor 
oMhe° n and his Ministers were thus stated 
Governor to * The portfolios dealing with the transferred 
Ministers. su bjects would be committed to the ministers, 
and on these subjects the ministers together with the 
Governor would form the administration. On such subjects 
their decisions would be final, subject pnly to the Governor’s 
^yiceapd.controls We do not contemplate that from the 
outset the Governor should occupy the position of a purely 
constitutional Governor who is bound to accept the deci¬ 
sions of his Ministers. Our hope and intention is that the 
ministers will gladly avail themselves of the Governor’s 


27 


1 Joint Report, para. 219. 
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trained advice upon administrative questions, while on his 
part he will be willing to meet their wishes to the furthest 
possible extent in cases where he realizes that they have 
the support of popular opinion. We reserve to him a 
power of control, because we regard him as generally 
responsible for his administration, but we should expect 
him to refuse assent to the proposals of his ministers only 
when the consequences of acquiescence would clearly be. 
serious. Also we do not think that he should accept 
without hesitation and discussion proposals which are clearly 
seen to be the result of inexperience. But we do not 
intend that he should be in a position to refuse assent at 
discretion to all his ministers’ proposals.’ 

In accordance with these proposals the following 
clause 1 has been inserted in the Act for the purpose of 
regulating the relations between the Governor and his 
Ministers:— 

‘ In relation to transferred subjects, the Governor 
shall be guided by the advice of his ministers, unless he 
sees sufficient cause to dissent from their opinion, in which 
case he may require action to be taken otherwise than in 
'accordance with that advice.’ 

\ Commenting on this clause in the Government of India 
‘Bill, the Joint Select Committee made the following 
observations:— 

‘ The Committee 2 are of opinion that the ministers, 
selected by the Governor to advise him on the transferred 
subjects should be elected members of the legislative 
council, enjoying its confidence and capable of leading it. 
lA minister wiil have the option of resigning if his advice is 
|not accepted by the Governor; and the Governor will have 
fhe ordinary constitutional right of dismissing a minister 

1 Section 25 (3) of the Act. 

* The Joint Select Committee’s Report on Clause 4 of the Govern¬ 
ment of India Bill. 
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whose policy he believes to be either seriously at fault or 
out of accord with the views of the legislative council. In 
the last resort the Governor can always dissolve his 
legislative council and choose new ministers after a fresh 
election; but if this course is adopted, the Committee hope 
that the Governor will find himself able to accept such 
views as his new ministers may press upon him regarding 
the issue which forced the dissolution/ 

Again: 

‘ Ministers 1 who enjoy the confidence of a majority in 
their legislative council will be given the fullest opportunity 
of managing that field of government which is entrusted to 
their care. In their w r ork they will be assisted and guided 
by the Governor, who will accept their advice and promote 
their policy whenever possible. If he finds himself 
compelled to act against their advice, it will only be in 
circumstances roughly analogous to those in which he has 
to override his executive council—circumstances which w r ill 
be indicated in the Instrument of Instructions furnished to 
him on his appointment by His Majesty.' 

The Royal Instrument 2 of Instructions referred to above 
directs the Governor to act as follows :— 

‘ You shall assist Ministers by all the means in your 
power in the administration of the transferred subjects, and 
advise them in regard to their relations with the Legislative 
Council. 

4 In considering a Minister's advice and deciding whether 
or not there is sufficient cause in any case to dissent from 
his opinion, you shall have due regard to his relations 
with the Legislative Council and to the wishes of the 
people of the province as expressed by their representatives 
therein/ 


1 The Joint Select Committee's Report, para. 5. 

2 See Appendix M. 
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We shall later on describe what the relations between the 
Governor and his Ministers have been ■ in the different pro¬ 
vinces since the inauguration of the Reforms. 

Rules 1 may be made under the Act for the temporary 
The Trans- administration of a Transferred subject where, 
ferred in case of emergency, owing to a vacancy, there 

Sub]ects no Minister in charge of the subject, by such 
(Temporary . . ^ 

Administra- authority and m such manner as may be 

lion) Rules, prescribed by the Rules. Accordingly, the 

following Rules have been made :— 

In case of emergency where, owing to a vacancy, there 
ys no Minister in charge of a Transferred subject, the 
Governor— 2 

(1) must, if another Minister is available and willing to 
take charge of the subject, appoint him to administer the 
subject temporarily; or 

(2) must, if the vacancy cannot be provided for in the 
kbove way, himself temporarily administer the subject, and, 
while so doing, must exercise, in relation to it, all such 
powers in addition to his own powers as Governor as he 
pould exercise if he were the Minister in charge thereof. 

If the Governor himself undertakes temporarily to adminis¬ 
ter a Transferred subject, he must certify that an emergency 
has arisen in which, owing to a Ministerial vacancy, it is 
necessary for him to do so, and must forthwith forward a 
copy of such certificate to the Governor-General in Council* 
Such temporary administration by the Governor can 
continue until a Minister is appointed to administer the 
subject. The Governor cannot exercise, in respect of such 
subject, the power of certification of legislation vested in 
him by Section 72E of the Act. 3 Nor, it must be noted 
here, does the subject cease to be a Transferred subject in 

l Proviso to Section 52 (3) of the Act. * See Appendix D. 

* See pp. 221-22 ante . 
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such circumstances. As we shall see later, the revocation 
or suspension of transfer can only be made, under Devolu¬ 
tion Rule 6, by the Governor-General in Council with the 
previous sanction of the Secretary of State in Council. 
But it is really difficult to say to whom the Governor is 
responsible when he takes over temporarily the adminis¬ 
tration of Transferred subjects. Lord Lytton’s inter¬ 
pretation of the Act is that, 1 according to the Constitution, 
he (i.e., the Governor) is responsible for the conduct of 
these subjects neither to the Legislative Council nor to the 
British Parliament 1 ’ ... In the absence of anything to 
the contrary in any document connected with the Act, it 
seems to us that His Excellency’s interpretation is correct. 
This is one of the anomalies in the existing Constitution 
of our country. 

It may be of interest to mention here that when in 1924, 
the second rejection 2 of the demand for Ministers’ salaries 
by the Bengal Legislative Council was followed by the 
resignation of the Ministers, the Governor (of Bengal) took 
over 3 temporarily the administration of the Transferred 
departments. Similarly, when the Ministers in the Central 
Provinces resigned early in the same year on account of 
their salaries having been reduced to a ridiculously low 
figure 4 by the local Legislative Council, the administration 
of the Transferred subjects was taken over temporarily by 
the Governor. 

The Governor may 5 at his discretion appoint, from 
among the non-official members of his Legislative Council, 

1 This extract has been taken from a speech delivered by His 
Excellency Lord Lytton, Governor of Bengal, on November 24, 1924. 
Vide The Statesman (Dak edition) of November 26,1924. 

a This took place on August 26, 1924. 

3 In September, 1924. 

4 * The Ministers’ salaries were voted at Re. 1 a year for each 
Minister.’- App. 6 to the Report of the Reforms Enquiry Committee, 
1924, Oral Evidence, vol. i, p. 2. 

9 Section 52 (4) of the Act. 
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Council Secretaries, who will hold office during his 
pleasure and discharge such duties in assisting 

Secretaries the mem ^ ers °* his Executive Council and 
his Ministers as he may assign to them. The 
Council Secretaries must be paid such salaries as may b6 
provided by a vote of the Legislative Council. A Council 
Secretary must cease to hold office if he ceases for more 
than six months to be a member of the Legislative Council. 

This provision for the appointment of Council Secretaries 
has been made in accordance with the proposals contained 
in paragraph 224 of the Joint Report, which says 

1 The suggestion has been made to us that in some 
provinces it might be convenient* where the press of 
work is heavy, to appoint some members of the Legislative 
Council, not necessarily elected, to positions analogous to 
that of a parliamentary under-secretary in Great Britain, 
for the purpose of assisting the members of the executive 
in their departmental duties and of representing them in 
the Legislative Council. We feel no doubt that the 
elaboration of the machinery which is inevitable in future 
will impose greater burdens on the members of the 
Government. We suggest therefore that it may be 
advisable and convenient to take power to make such 
appointments/ 

We have in another connection discussed the advantages 
and disadvantages of the appointments of Council 
Secretaries. Such appointments were made in some provinces 
with more or less success 1 * * 4 in different departments. But 

1 4 In fact it may be said generally that Council Secretaries have 
proved the utility of the institution and have contributed towards the 
smooth working of the Council/—Letter from the Government of 

Madras to the Reforms Enquiry Committee, 1924. 

On the other hand : 

4 Council Secretaries did not make their influence felt in any 
marked degree or win a recognized position in the provincial consti¬ 
tution. This experiment must be classed as a failure/—Letter from 
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if the experiment is to be made a real success, two main 
conditions must be fulfilled: the services of really able 
men, who will be available for prolonged periods and who 
will sacrifice their private careers and business to work 
in Government offices, have to be secured ; and, secondly, 
they must be paid reasonable salaries. 

All orders and other proceedings of a provincial Govern¬ 
ment must be expressed to be made by the 
Government of the province concerned. The 
Governor of each province has been empowered 
to make provision by rules for distinguishing 
orders and other proceedings relating to Trans¬ 
ferred subjects from other orders and proceed¬ 
ings. 1 He has also been empowered to make 
rules and orders for the more convenient transaction of 
business in his Executive Council and with his Ministers* 
and, further, for regulating the relations between them. 2 

Instructions have been given by authoritative persons 
and bodies as to how the business of the Government of a 
Governor's province should be transacted. First of all, the 
authors of the Joint Report observed 3 :— 

1 It is our intention that the Government thus composed 


Business 
of the 
Governor- 
)u*Cottficil 
end the 
Ooveritor 
with 

Ministers. 


the Government of the Central Provinces to the Reforms Enquiry 
Committee, 1924. 

(Vide Reports of the Local Governments on the working of the 
Reformed Constitution (1924), pp. 41-42 and also p. 315.) 

It is clear from the* above two quotations that there is a difference 
of opinion regarding tbe usefulness of Council Secretaries. The Re¬ 
forms Enquiry Committee recommended, however, that the provisions 
relating to Council Secretaries in the provinces should be 
so modified (a) as to provide that *hey must get a reasonable salary 
the amount of which would be determined by an Act of the local 
legislature : and (6) that 4 on the transferred side the Minister should 
make recommendations for appointment as Council Secretaries 
for the approval of the Governor, and that, when appointed, they 
should hold and vacate office with the Minister.*—Majority Report, 
para. 105; also recommendation 22. 

* Section 49 (1) of the Act. a Section 49 (2) of the Act. 

3 Joint Report, para. 221. 
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and with this distribution of functions shall discharge them 
as one Government. It is highly desirable that the 
executive should cultivate the habit of associated deliberation 
and essential that it should present a united front to the 
outside. We would therefore suggest that, as a general 
rule, it should deliberate as a whole, but there must 
certainly be occasions upon which the Governor will prefer 
to discuss a particular question with that part of his 
Government, directly responsible. It would therefore rest 
with him to decide whether to call a meeting of his whole 
Government, or of either part of it, though he would 
doubtless pay special attention to the advice of the 
particular member or minister in charge of the subjects 
under discussion. The actual decision on a transferred 
subject would be taken, after general discussion, by the 
Governor and his ministers ; the action to be taken on a 
reserved subject would be taken, after similar discus¬ 
sion, by the Governor and the members of his Executive 
Council/ 

Next, the Joint Select Committee gave a picture of the 
manner in which it thought that the Government of a 
province should be worked under the Reforms. * There 
will be/ it said, 1 ‘ many matters of administrative business, 
as in all countries, which can be disposed of departmental^. 
But there will remain a large category of business, of the 
character which would naturally be the subject of Cabinet 
consultation. In regard to this category the Committee 
conceive that the habit should be carefully fostered of joint 
deliberation between the members of the executive council 
and the ministers, sitting under the chairmanship of the 
Governor. . There cannot be too much mutual advice and 
consultation on such subjects; but the Committee attach 

1 The Joint Select Committee’s Report on Clause 6 of the Govern¬ 
ment of India Bill, 1919. 
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the highest importance to the principle that, when once 
opinions have been freely exchanged and the last word has 
been said, there ought then to be no doubt whatever as to 
where the responsibility for the decision lies. Therefore, 
in the opinion of the Committee, after such consultation, and 
when it is clear that the decision lies within the jurisdiction 
of one or other half of the Government, that decision in 
respect of a reserved subject should be recorded separately 
by the executive council, and in respect of a transferred 
subject by the ministers, and all acts and proceedings 
of the Government should state iii definite terms on whom 
the responsibility for the decision rests. It will not always, 
however, be clear, otherwise than in a purely departmental 
and technical fashion, with whom the jurisdiction lies in 
the case of questions of common interest. In such cases 
it will be inevitable for the Governor to occupy the position 
of informal arbitrator between the two parts of his 
administration ; and it will equally be his duty to see that 
a decision arrived at on one side of his Government is 
followed by such consequential action on the other side as 
may be necessary to make the policy effective and 
homogeneous. 

4 In the debates of the legislative council, members of the 
executive council should act together and ministers should 
act together, but members of the executive council and 
ministers should not oppose each other by speech or vote; 
members of the executive council should not be required to 
support either by speech or vote proposals of ministers of 
which they do not approve, nor should ministers be required 
to support by speech or vote proposals of the executive 
council of which they do not approve; they should be free 
to speak and vote for each other’s proposals when they are 
in agreement with them. All other official members of the 
legislative council should be free to speak and vote as they 
choose.’ 
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Again:— 

‘ . . . . They (i.e., the Committee) wish to place in 
the forefront of the Report their opinion that they see no 
reason why the relations (between the two parts of the 
provincial government) should not be harmonious and 
mutually advantageous. They regard it as of the highest 
importance that the Governor should foster the habit of 
free consultation between both halves of his government, 
and indeed that he should insist upon it in all important 
matters of common interest. He will thus ensure that 
ministers will contribute their knowledge of the people’s 
wishes and susceptibilities, and the members of his 
Executive Council their administrative experience, to the 
joint wisdom of the government. But while the Committee 
anticipate much, advantage from amicable and, as far as 
possible, spontaneous association for purposes of deliber¬ 
ation, they would not allow it to confuse the duties or 
obscure the separate responsibility which will rest on the 
two parts of the administration. Each side of the 
government will advise and assist the other; neither will 
control or impede the other. The responsibility for 
administrative and legislative action in their own field will 
be fixed beyond possibility of doubt on ministers and on the 
majorities of the provincial legislatures which support them ; 
and they will be given adequate power to fulfil their charge. 
Similarly, within that field for which he remains accountable 
to Parliament, the responsibility for action must be fixed 
on the Governor in Council, and he must possess unfailing 
means for the discharge of his duties. Finally, behind 
the provincial authorities stands the Government of 
India. 1 ’ 

Wfe may also note here the observations of the 


1 The Joint Select Committee’s Report, para. 5. 
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Committee 1 on the position of the Governor in the 
Position of Government of his province:— 
the Qover- 1 The position of the Governor will ... be 

Ooveroment one responsibility and difficulty, and also 

of his of great opportunity and honour. He may have 

province. tQ ^old t> a ] ance between divergent policies 

and different ideals, and to prevent discord and friction. It 
will also be for him to help with sympathy and courage the 
popular side of his Government in their new responsibilities. 
He should never hesitate to point out to ministers what he 
thinks is the right course or to warn them if he thinks they 
are taking the wrong course. But if, after hearing all the 
arguments, ministers should decide not to adopt his advice, 
then in the opinion of the Committee, the Governor should 
ordinarily allow ministers to have their way, fixing the 
responsibility upon them, even if it may subsequently .be 
necessary for him to veto any particular piece of legislation. 
It is not possible but that in India, as in all other countries, 
mistakes will be made by ministers, acting with the 
approval of a majority of the legislative council, but there 
is no way of learning except through experience and by 
the realization of responsibility.’ 

Again, the Royal Instructions 2 to the Governor lay 
down:— 

* Inasmuch as certain matters have been reserved for 
the administration according to law of the Governor in 
Council in respect of which the authority of our Governor- 
General in Council shall remain unimpaired, while certain 
other matters have been transferred to the administration 
of the Governor acting with a Minister, it will be for you 
so to regulate the business of the Government of the 
province that, so far as may be possible, the responsibility 

1 The Joint Select Committee’s Report on Clause 6, G.I. Bill, 1919* 

* See Appendix M. 
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for each of these respective classes of matters may be kept 
clear and distinct. 

* Nevertheless, you shall encourage the habit of joint 
deliberation between yourself, your Councillors and your 
Ministers, in order that the experience of your official 
advisers may be at the disposal of your Ministers, and that 
the knowledge of your Ministers as to the wishes of the 
people may be at the disposal of your Councillors/ 

Finally, in order as it were to give to some of the 
Matters proposals quoted above the force of law, it has 
affecting been laid down in Devolution Rule 9 1 that if a 
ed and e8CrV " ma tter appears to the Governor to affect sub- 
Transferred stantially the administration both of a Reserved 
subjects. an( j a Transferred subject, and there is 
disagreement between the member of the Executive Council 
and the Minister concerned as to the action to be taken, it 
shall be the duty of the Governor, after due consideration of 
the advice tendered to him, to direct in which department the 
decision as to such action is to be given. If, however, 
there is such a difference of opinion on an important matter, 
it must, in so far as circumstances admit, be considered by 
the Governor with his Executive Council and his Ministers 
together, before any such direction is given. Further, in 
giving his direction, the Governor may, if he thinks fit, indi¬ 
cate the nature of the action which should in his judgment 
be taken. But the final decision must be arrived at by the 
Governor in Council or by the Governor and Minister or 2 


1 See Appendix B. 

* Commenting on this Rule, the Joint Select Committee stated :— 

1 The rule (9) as drafted by the Government of India correctly re¬ 
cognizes the corporate responsibility of Ministers and of the Executive 
Councillors for the purposes of discussion, but the Committee think it 
important that when the decision is left to the Ministerial portion of 
the Government the corporate responsibility of Ministers should not 
be obscured. They do not intend to imply that, in their opinion, in 
every case in which an order is passed in a transferred department 
the order should receive the approval of all the ministers; such a 
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Ministers, according as the department to which it has been 
committed is a department dealing with Reserved or a 
department dealing with Transferred subjects. 

On the more difficult question of the distribution of the 

4 .. 11 provincial revenues and balances between the 

Allocation 

of revenues two sides of the provincial Governments, the 

* 0 f to*"j" Joint Select Committee made the following 

ministration 4 

of Transfer- instructive observations 1 :— 
red subjects. < They are confident that the problem can 
readily be solved by the simple process of common sense 
and reasonable give-and-take, but they are aware that this 
question might, in certain circumstances, become the cause 
of much friction in the provincial government, and they are 
of opinion that the rules governing the allocation of these 
revenues and balances should be framed so as to make the 
existence of such friction impossible. They advise that, if 
the Governor, in the course of preparing either his first or 
any subsequent budget, finds that there is likely to be a 
serious or protracted difference of opinion between the 
executive council and his ministers on this subject, he should 
be empowered at once to make an allocation of revenue and 
balances between the reserved and transferred subjects, 
which should continue for at least the whole life of the 
existing legislative council. The Committee do not 
endorse the suggestion that certain sources of revenue 
should be allocated to reserved, and certain sources to 
transferred subjects, but they recommend that the Governor 
should allocate a definite proportion of the revenue, say, by 

procedure would obviously militate against the expeditious disposal 
of business, and against the accepted canons of departmental 
responsibility. But in cases which are of sufficient importance to 
have called for discussion by the whole Government, they are clearly 
of opinion that the final decision should be that of one or other 
portion of the Government as a whole.’—Second Report* on the 
Government of India Act, 1919 (Draft Rules). 

1 The Joint Select Committee’s Report on Clause 1 of the Govern¬ 
ment of India Bill, 1919. 
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way of illustration, two-thirds to reserved and one-third to 
transferred subjects, and similarly a proportion, though not 
necessarily the same fraction, of the balances. If the 
Governor desires assistance in making the allocation, he 
should be allowed at his discretion to refer the question to 
be decided to such authority as the Governor-General shall 
appoint. Further, the Committee are of opinion that it 
should be laid down from the first that, until an agreement 
which both sides of the Government will equally support, 
has been reached, or until an allocation has been, made by 
the Governor, the total provisions of the different expendi¬ 
ture heads in the budget of the province for the preceding 
financial year shall hold good. 

* The Committee desires that the relation of the two sides 
of the Government in this matter, as in all others, should 
be of such mutual sympathy that each will be able to assist 
and influence for the common good the work of the other, 
but not to exercise control over it. The budget should not 
be capable of being used as a means for enabling ministers 
or a majority of the legislative council to direct the policy 
of reserved subjects ; but on the other hand the executive 
council should be helpful to ministers in their desire to 
develop the departments entrusted to their care. On the 
Governor personally will devolve the task of holding the 
balance between the legitimate needs of both sets of his 
advisers.* 

In accordance with these proposals of the Joint Select 
Committee, it has been laid down in the Devolution Rules 1 
(31-35) that the expenditure for the administration of both 
Reserved and Transferred subjects must, in the first 
instance, be a charge on the general revenues and balances 
of each province, and the framing of proposals for the 
apportionment of funds between Transferred and Reserved 


1 See Appendix B. 
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departments, respectively, whether at the time of the prepa¬ 
ration of the Budget or at any other time, will be a matter for 
agreement between the two sides of the provincial Govern¬ 
ment. If, however, at the time of any such apportionment 
of funds the Governor is satisfied that there is no hope of 
agreement between them within a reasonable time, ‘ he 
may, by order in writing, allocate the revenues and balances, 
of the province between Reserved and Transferred subjects* 
by specifying the fractional proportions of the revenues and 
balances which shall be assigned to each class of subjects.* 

Any such order of allocation 4 may be made by the 
Governor, either in accordance with his own discretion, or 
in accordance with the report of an authority to be appoint¬ 
ed by the Governor-General in this behalf on the application 
of the Governor.* 

Every such order must 4 (unless it is sooner revoked) 
remain in force for a period to be specified in the order, 
which must not be less than the duration of the then existing 
Legislative Council,* and must not exceed its duration 
by more than a year : 

* Provided that the Governor may at any time, if his 
Executive Council and ministers so desire, revoke an order 
of allocation or make such other allocation as has been 
agreed upon by them : 

* Provided, further, that if the order which it is proposed 
to revoke was passed in accordance with the report of an 
authority appointed by the Governor-General, the Governor 
must obtain the consent of the Governor-General before 
revoking the same.*' 

Every such order of allocation must provide that, * if any 
increase of revenue accrues during the period of the order 
on account of the imposition of fresh taxation, that increase, 
unless the Legislature otherwise directs, must be allocated 
in aid of that part of the Government by which the taxation 
is initiated.’ 
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Regulation 
of the 
exercise of 
authority 
over the 
members of 
the public 
services. 


Finally, if at the time of the preparation of any budget 
no agreement or allocation ‘ has been arrived at, the budget 
shall be prepared on the basis of the aggregate grants, 
respectively provided for the Reserved and Transferred 
subjects in the budget of the year about to expire/ 

The authority vested in the local Government over 
officers of the public services employed in a 
Governor’s province is exercised, in the case of 
officers serving in a department dealing with 
Reserved subjects, by the Governor in Council, 
and, in the case of officers serving in a depart¬ 
ment dealing with Transferred subjects, by the 
Governor acting with the Minister in charge of 
the department 1 . But no order affecting emoluments or 
pensions, no order of formal censure, and no order on a 
memorial can be passed to the disadvantage of an officer of 
an all-India or provincial service without the personal con¬ 
currence of the Governor; nor can an order for the posting 
of an officer of an all-India service be made without the 
personal concurrence of the Governor. 2 Though these 
privileges are equally enjoyed by the members of the public 
services serving under both the sides of the provincial 
Government, their existence has made the position of 
Ministers specially difficult. The latter, unlike the members 
of the Executive Council, are held accountable to the 
Legislative Council for the administration of the subjects 
committed to their charge; but their powers over 


1 Devolution Rule 10 ; see Appendix B. 

* Ibid. 

This Rule has been made obviously on the advice of the Joint Select 
Committee which stated in its Report as follows :— 

1 In the provinces, officers serving in a reserved department will 
be controlled by the Governor in Council, and in a transferred depart¬ 
ment by the Governor acting with ministers, but in both cases 
alike the personal concurrence of the Governor should be regarded as 
essential in the case of all orders of any importance prejudicially 
affecting the position or prospects of officers appointed by the 
Secretary of State/—Report on Clause 36, G. I. Bill, 1919. 
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officers acting under them arc so circumscribed that they 
cannot, of their own authority, take even the most ordinary 
disciplinary action against any of them, if ever they consider 
it necessary. They have to seek the aid of the Governor 
before an undesirable subordinate can be simply transfer¬ 
red from one place to another. This limitation on the 
powers of Ministers in relation to their subordinates has 
largely contributed in some provinces to the unpopularity of 
the dyarchical 1 system of Government. 

If an officer performs duties both in relation to Reserved 
and Transferred subjects, the Governor will decide in which 
department he is to be deemed to be serving. 

A local Government must employ such number of officers 
of the Indian Medical Service in such appointments and on 
such terms and conditions as may be prescribed by the 
Secretary of State in Council. 

The Governor-General in Council may declare that any 
road or other means of communication is of military 
importance, and prescribe in respect of it the conditions 
subject to which it should be constructed or maintained, 
including the amount of expenditure to be incurred from 
time to time upon such construction and maintenance by 
the Governor-General in Council and by the local Govern¬ 
ment respectively. 2 

There is in each Governor's province a Finance Depart- 
Provincial ment controlled by a Member of the Executive 
Finance Council. 3 Immediately subordinate to the 
Department Member there is a Financial Secretary, 
functions. ^ the Ministers so desire, the Governor must, 
after consultation with them, appoint a Financial 
Adviser whose duty will be to assist them in the preparation 
of proposals for expenditure, and generally to advise them 


1 See chap, xxv post. 2 

3 Ibid., 36 (1). 

28 


Devolution Rule 12a. 
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in regard to matters relating to finance. 1 The Finance 
Department may delegate to the Financial Adviser all or 
any of its functions. 2 

The functions of the Finance Department are as. 
follows 3 :— 

(1) It is in charge of the account relating to loans 
granted by the Local Government, and advises on the 
financial aspect of all transactions relating to such loans ; 

(2) it is responsible for the safety and proper employ¬ 
ment of the famine relief fund ; 

(3) it examines * and reports on all proposals for the 
increase or reduction of taxation; 

(4) it examines and reports on all proposals for borrow¬ 
ing by the local Government, takes all necessary steps for 
raising such loans as have been duly authorized and is 
in charge of all matters relating to the service of loans ; 

(5) it is responsible for seeing that proper financial 
rules are framed for the guidance of other departments, and 
that suitable accounts are maintained by those departments 
and establishments subordinate to them ; 

(6) it prepares an estimate of the total receipts and 
disbursements of the province in each year, and is res¬ 
ponsible during the year for watching the state of the 
balances of the local Government; 

(7) in connection with the budget and the supple¬ 
mentary estimates— 

(a) it prepares the statement of estimated revenue 
and expenditure which is placed before the 
Legislative Council every year and any supple¬ 
mentary estimates or demands for excess grants 
which may be submitted to the vote cf the 
Council; 

1 Devolution Rule 36 (2). 

3 Ibid., 37. 


* Ibid., 36 (3). 
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( b ) it obtains, for the purpose of such preparation, 

materials from the different departments of the 
Government on which its estimates are to be 
based, and is responsible for the correctness of 
those estimates; 

(c) it examines and advises on all schemes of new 

expenditure for which it is proposed to make 
provision in the estimates, and must refuse to 
provide in the estimates for any scheme which 
has not been so examined; 

(8) on receipt of a report from an audit officer to the 
effect that expenditure for which there is no sufficient 
sanction is being incurred, it requires steps to be taken 
to obtain sanction, or sees that the expenditure immediately 
ceases; 

(9) it lays the audit and appropriation reports before 
the Committee on Public Accounts and brings to its notice 
‘ all expenditure which has not been duly authorized and 
any financial irregularities *; and 

(10) it advises departments responsible for the .collec¬ 
tion of revenue regarding the progress of collection and 
the methods of collection employed. 

Besides, after grants 1 have been voted by the Legis¬ 
lative Council, the Finance Department has power to 
sanction any reappropriation within a grant from one major, 
minor or subordinate head to another. The Member or 
Minister in charge of a department, on the other hand, 
can authorize reappropriation only within very narrow 
limits. It must be within a grant between heads sub¬ 
ordinate to a minor head and must not * involve undertaking: 
a recurring liability.’ 

No expenditure 2 on any of the non-votable heads of 
provincial expenditure, in excess of the estimate 

1 Devolution Rule 38. 9 Ibid ,, 39’. 
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for that head shown in the budget of the year, can be 
incurred without previous consultation with the Finance 
Department. No office 1 may be added to, or with¬ 
drawn from, the public service in the province, and 
the emoluments of no post may be varied, except after 
consultation with the Finance Department. Nor can any 
allowance or special or personal pay be sanctioned for any 
post or class of posts or any Government servant without 
such previous consultation. 2 

Again, the department 3 must be consulted before any 
grant of land or assignment of land revenue can be made. 
But it need not be consulted when the grant is made under 
the ordinary revenue rules of the province. It must also 
be consulted before any concession, grant or lease of 
mineral or forest riglit$, or right to water power can be 
given to anybody. No proposal involving an abandonment 
of revenue for which credit has been taken in the budget, 
or involving expenditure for which no provision has been 
made in the budget can be submitted 4 to the local Govern¬ 
ment or to the Legislative Council without a previous 
reference tp the Finance Department. 

It has been laid down, however, that wherever previous 
consultation with the Finance Department is required, it is 
open to that department to prescribe, by general or special 
orders, cases in which its assent may be presumed to have 
been given. 5 

It may no doubt surprise many that the Finance Depart¬ 
ment should have so much power and that the other depart¬ 
ments of the Government should be so helplessly dependent 
on it. But it must be borne in mind that it is this department 
which is primarily responsible for finding money for them 
and also for the protection of public revenues against that 

1 Devolution Rule 40. * Ibid., 41. 

3 Ibid., 42. 4 Ibid., 43. * Ibid., 45* 
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extravagance to which most of the spending departments 
of every Government are more or less prone. The powers 
of the Finance Department will be very little affected when 
complete provincial autonorpy will be granted. Because of 
the peculiar nature of its duties, this department is seldom 
popular in any country. Speaking of the Treasury in 
England, President Lowell 1 says, * There is indeed one 
department which is continually brought into contact—one 
might almost say conflict—with all the others; that is the 
Treasury. Any vigorous branch of the public service 
always sees excellent reasons for increasing its expenditure, 
and proposes to do so without much regard for the needs of 
the other branches; while the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who is obliged to find the money, must strive to restrict 
the aggregate outlay. If he did not, the expenditure of 
the government would certainly be extravagant. . . . 

Being placed in such a relation to his colleagues, it is not 
unnatural that the Chancellor of the Exchequer should often 
differ with them. As Gladstone notes in his diary in 1864, 
“ Estimates always settled at the dagger’s point.” ’ 

We propose to deal in a subsequent chapter with the 
complaint that is often made that the Finance Department, 
being under an Executive Councillor, favours the Reserved 
departments of the provincial Government at the cost of 
the Transferred departments. 

Under Devolution Rule 46, the Governor-General in 
Council may use the agency of the Governor in 
employment Council of any province in the administration of 
of local central subjects in so far as such agency may be 

meats?" found convenient. The cost of an establishment 

exclusively employed on the business of agency 
must be borne by the central Government. If, however, a 
joint establishment is employed upon the administration of 


1 The Government of England , vol. i, pp. 75-76. 
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central and provincial subjects, the cost of such establish¬ 
ment may be distributed in such manner as the Governor- 
General in Council and the Governor in Council concerned 
may agree, or, in the case of disagreement, in such manner 
as may be prescribed by the Secretary of State in Council. 
If, in respect of a central subject, powers have been con¬ 
ferred by or under any law upon a Local Government, such 
powers must be exercised by the Governor in Council. 1 

One of the chief merits of the Government of India Act 


Classifi¬ 
cation of 
the func¬ 
tions of 
tiovcrn- 
ment, how 
made. 


of 1919 is its elasticity. The Act has simply 
outlined the main features of the constitutional 
changes introduced by it, but has left those 
changes to be worked out in detail in the form of 
Rules. 2 Considerable alteration in the existing 
structure of our Government may be effected, 


if necessary, by Rules framed under the Act, without 


necessitating any Parliamentary enactment. The Rules 


can be made, except where otherwise stated in the Act, by 


the Governor-General in Council with the sanction of the 


Secretary of State in Council; but they must be approved 
by both Houses of Parliament. 3 The classification of the 
functions of Government into 4 central ’ and * provincial \ 
aryl the division, again, of the provincial subjects into 
* Reserved * and 4 Transferred ’, have been made by such 
Rules under Section 45A of the Government of India Act 


How further 
transfers 


(i.e., Section 1 of the Act of 1919). 4 And further 
transfers to the list of Transferred subjects of 


can take 
place. 


subjects which now belong to the Reserved list 
in any province can be made by similar Rules. 5 


1 Devolution Rule 46A. 

2 See Memo, by Mr. Montagu about the Government of India Bill, 
1919; Cmd., 175, p. 1. 

See pp. 1-2 ante. 

4 See Devolution Rules 3 and 6.—App. B. 

3 We may draw in this connection the attention of the reader to a 
very interesting debate in the Bengal Legislative Council on a 
resolution moved by Dr. Pramathanath Banerji, for the amendment 
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‘Constitution 
of a new 
Governor’s 
province. 


On the other hand, the Governor-General in Council may, 
by notification in The Gazette of India, with the 
o^suspen" previous sanction of the Secretary of State in 
sion of Council, revoke or suspend for such period as he 
transfer. may think necessary the transfer of all or any 
provincial subjects in any province, and upon such revoca¬ 
tion or during such suspension the subjects must cease to be 
Transferred subjects. 1 

A new Governor’s province may be constituted under the 
Government of India Act, if necessary. Under 
Section 52A (1) of the Act, the Governor-General 
in Council may, after obtaining an expression 
of opinion from the local Government and the 
local legislature affected, by notification, with the approval 
of the Crown previously signified by the Secretary of State 
in Council, constitute 2 a new Governor’s province, or place 
part of a Governor’s province under a Deputy-G over nor 
to be appointed by the Governor-General, and may in such 
case apply, with such modifications as appear necessary or 
desirable, all or any of the provisions of the Act 1 relating 
to Governors’ provinces, or provinces under a Lieutenant- 
Governor or Chief Commissioner, to any such new province 
or part of a province \ 

The Governor-General in Council may also declare, under 
Section 52A (2) of the Act, any territory in 
British India to be a 1 backward tract ’, and may, 
by notification, with such sanction as in the 
preceding case, direct that the Act will appiy to 
that territory, subject to such exceptions and modifications 


Provision 
as to 
backward 
tracts. 


of Rule 6 and Schedule II of the Devolution Rules. The debate took 
place on February 19, 1914.—See Bengal Legislative Council Proceed¬ 
ings , February 18 to 20, 1924, vol. xiv, No. 2, pp. 96-125. 

1 Devolution Rule 6. 

* The Province of Burma and the North-West Frontier Province 
have been constituted Governors’ provinces under this Section. 
See page 54# ^also App. Z. 
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as may be prescribed in the notification. He may further 
direct that any Act of the Indian Legislature will not apply 
to that territory or any part thereof, or will apply to it or to 
any part of it, subject to such exceptions or modifications 
as the Governor-General thinks fit, or may authorize the 
Governor in Council concerned to give similar directions as 
regards any Act of the local legislature. 

It may be noted here that, so far as Bengal is concerned, 
this Section has been applied to the Hill Tracts of Chitta¬ 
gong and the Darjeeling District. 1 2 

Before we conclude this chapter we may say a word or 

two about Lieutenant-Governorships and other 

Lieutenant- provinces. The Governor-General in Council 
Governor- ... . , ^ , 

ships. may, with the sanction of the Crown previously 

signified by the Secretary of State in Council, 
constitute a new province under a Lieutenant-Governor. 2: 
He may also, with the approval of the Secretary of 
State in Council, create a Council in any province under a 
Lieutenant-Governor, for the purpose of assisting the latter 
in the executive government of the province. 3 He is to 
determine the exact number of the members of such a Council 
within the maximum of four and the qualifications to be 
required of them. 4 He is also empowered to make provi¬ 
sion for <he procedure to be adopted at a meeting of a 
Lieutenant-Governor’s Executive Council. 5 

As has been seen before, the power of appointing 
Lieutenant-Governors or the members of their Executive 
Councils is vested in the Governor-General, subject to the 
approval of the Crown. At present there is no province in 
British India under a Lieutenant-Governor. 

1 See Notification No. 2-G, Delhi, January 3, 1921. Vide The 
Bengal Legislative Council Manual , 1927, p. 327. 

2 Section 53 (2) of the Act. 

3 Section 55 (1) of the Act. The action of the Governor-General in 

Council in this respect has to be later on approved by both Houses of 

Parliament. 4 Ibid . 5 Ibid . 
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The Governor-General in Council is also empowered to 
take, with the sanction of the Secretary of State,. 

Commls any part UQ der his immediate 

sb^crsblps. authority and management, and thereupon to 
give all necessary orders and directions respecting 
its administration, by placing it under a Chief Commis¬ 
sioner or by otherwise providing for its administration. 1 

The following provinces 2 are now administered by Chief 
Commissioners, who are appointed by the Governor- 
General in Council, namely :— 

British Baluchistan, Delhi, Ajmer-Merwara, Coorg, the 
Andaman and Nicobar Islands, the Pargana of Manpur, 3 
Panth-Piploda and Aden. 4 

The Chief Commissionerships are • under the immediate 
authority and management of the Governor-General in 
Council, who is competent to give all necessary orders and 
directions * respecting their administration. 5 The Chief Com¬ 
missioner of British Baluchistan is at the same time Agent 
to the Governor-General for dealing with what are known 
as Agency areas in Baluchistan. 6 The Agent to the 
Governor-General in Rajputana and the Resident in Mysore 
are ex officio the Chief Commissioners of Ajmer-Merwara 
and Coorg respectively, and the Superintendent of the Penal 
Settlement of Port Blair is the Chief Commissioner of the 
Andaman and Nicobar Islands. 7 The Agent to the 
Governor-General in Central India is the Chief Commis¬ 
sioner of the Pargana of Manpur. Coorg, Delhi and the 
Andamans are under the Home Department of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, 8 while the other Chief Commissionerships, 

1 Section 59 of the Act. a Section 58 of the Act. 

, ’ 3 See page 55 ante. 4 See G. I. Foreign Dept. Notification No. 170— 
N, dated the 31st March, 1932. 

5 Imperial Gazetteer of India , vol. iv, p. 32. 

6 See the Simon Report, vol. 1, pp. 325-26. 

7 The Fifth Decennial Report , p. 56. 8 The Joint Report, para. 44.. 
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as has been seen before, are administered through its 
Foreign and Political Department. 

Under the Act, a Legislative Council may be constituted 
in any Lieutenant-Governorship or Chief Com- 
missionership by the Governor-General in Council 
with the sanction of the Crown previously signi¬ 
fied by the Secretary of State in Council, 1 and 
also Rules may be made in the usual way, 2 subject 
to the final approval of Parliament, providing for 
the constitution of such a Council. 3 But it is dis¬ 
tinctly laid down 4 in the Act that the number of 
members nominated or elected to the Legislative Council of 
a Lieutenant-Governor must not exceed one hundred, and 
that at least one-third of the persons nominated or elected 
to the Legislative Council of a Lieutenant-Governor or 
Chief Commissioner must be non-officials. 

The functions 5 of the Legislative Council of a Lieutenant- 
Governor’s or Chief Commissioner’s province 
functions must ordinarily be restricted to legislation and to 
the alteration of the Rules for the conduct of 
business in the Council. But the local Government may, with 
the sanction of the Governor-General in Council, make Rules 
providing for the discussion by the Council of the annual 
financial statement of the Government and of any matter of 
general public interest, and for the asking of questions, under 
such conditions and restrictions as may be prescribed in the 
Rules. Such Rules must be laid before both Houses of 
Parliament as soon as may be after they are made, and must 
not be subject to repeal or alteration by the Indian Legis¬ 
lature or by the local Legislature. 

Except Coorg none of the Chief Commissionerships have 
any Legislative Council at present. 


Legislative 
Councils In 
Lieutenant- 
tiovernors* 
and Chief 
Commis¬ 
sioners’ 
provinces, 
how consti¬ 
tuted. 


Sec. 77 of the Act. 2 See page 2 ante. 
Ibid. 5 Sec. 80 of the Act. 


Sec. 76 of the Act. 



CHAPTER XXII 

THE PUBLIC SERVICES 1 * IN INDIA 


The Joint Report and the civil services in India—The civil services 
and their rights and privileges—The Joint Select Committee on the 
civil services—Public Service Commission—The Lee Commission on 
the Public Service Commission—Financial Control—The Indian Civil 
Service—Rules for admission to theludian Civil Service—Indians in 
the Indian Civil Service—Provincial and Subordinate Services. 

We propose to deal in this chapter with the present 
constitutional position of the civil services in 
Reported India. Before the Reforms the regulation of 
the civil the services was ‘ to a great extent uncodified or 

iSla* 8 ^ codified only by executive orders. The duty of 

obedience by the subordinate officer and of 
protection by the superior officer was unwritten law.* * 
The authors of the Joint Report proposed 3 that any public 
servant, whatever the Government under which he might 
be employed, should be properly supported and protected in 
the legitimate exercise of his functions ; and that any rights 
and privileges guaranteed or implied in the conditions of 
his appointment should be secured to him. No changes 
that would occur should be allowed to impair the power of 
the Government of India or of the Governor in Council to 
secure these essential requirements. In pursuance of 
these proposals, the Government of India recommended 
that the main rights and duties of the services in India 
should be reduced to statutory form, in so far as they were 


1 See in this connection paras. 313-27 of the Joint Report. 

a Para. 44 of the Government of India’s First Despatch on Indian 
Constitutional Reforms , dated March 5th, 1919. 

3 Para. 325 of the Joint Report. -' * 
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not already prescribed by law or rule, 1 Section 96B of the 
Government of India Act has made provision to this effect. 
The Secretary of State in Council has been empowered 
by this Section to make, with the concurrence of 
the majority of votes at a meeting of his Council, 
Rules 2 1 for regulating the classification of the 
civil services in India, the methods of their 
recruitment, their conditions of service, pay 
and allowances, and discipline and conduct.* 3 He may, by 
such Rules, delegate, to such extent and in respect of such 
matters as he may prescribe, the power of making Rules 
to the Government of India or to local Governments, or 
authorize the Indian Legislature or local Legislatures 


The civil 
services 
and their 
rights and 
privileges. 


1 See para. 44 of the First Despatch on Indian Constitutional 
Reforms ; also Mr. Montagu’s Memorandum, Part iv. 

* See for such Rules pp. 85-90 of Report of the Royal Commission 
on the Superior Civil Services in India , 1924. Also see p. 465 post. 

3 For instance, under the existing Rules, 1 a local Government may, 
for good and sufficient reasons— 

(1) censure, 

(2) reduce to a lower post, 

(3) withhold promotion from, or 

(4) suspend from his office, 
any officer of an all-India Service : 

Provided that no head of a department appointed with the approval 
of the Governor-General in Council shall be reduced to any lower post 
without the sanction of the Governor-General in Council.*—See ibid.* 
p. 86. 

Similarly, subject to the provisions of any law for the time being in 
force, * a local Government may, for good and sufficient reasons— 

(1) censure, 

(2) withhold promotion from, 

(3) reduce to a lower post, 

(4) suspend, 

(5) remove, or 

(61 dismiss, 

any officer holding a post in a provincial or subordinate service or a 
special appointment.’ Ibid., p. 87. (See also App . T. Part III.) 

It is provided, however, that every order of dismissal, removal or 
reduction must, except when it is based on facts or conclusions 
established at a judicial trial, or when the officer concerned has 
absconded, be preceded by a properly tecorded departmental enquiry. 
For further details, see ibid., page 87 ; also The Government of India 
Act (published by the Government of India), pp. 229-41. 
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to make laws regulating the public services. But a person 
appointed by him to the civil service of the Crown in India 
before the Act of 1919 came into operation will retain under 
it all his pre-existing or 4 accruing 1 rights.* 2 

The right to pensions and the scale and conditions of 
pensions of all persons appointed by the Secretary of State 
in Council to the civil service of the Crown in India are to be 
regulated in accordance with the Rules which were in force 

1 The expression 1 accruing rights * has given rise to a considerable 
amount of controversy. According to the Law Officers of the Crown, 
the expression means 4 all rights to which members of the Civil 
Services are entitled, whether by statute, or by rule having statutory 
force, or by regulation in force at the time of their entry into service. 
They do not, however, include prospects of promotion, except in 
cases where the promotion is no more than advancement by seniority 
to increased pay, as in the case of the various appointments borne 
upon the ordinary lists of time-scales of pay. In particular, they do 
not apply to general expectations of possible appointment to offices, 
such as those of Commissioner of a Division, which are not included 
in the ordinary time-scale lists, and the filling of which involves 
selection by merit . . . The abolition of such appointments would 
give rise to no claims to compensation except to persons who were 
actually holding them at the time of their abolition . . . No method 
of filling such appointments which is not inconsistent with the 
Statute, even though it reduced the expectations of members of a 
particular service, would give rise to any claim to compensation on 
the part of any person whose actual tenure of an appointment was 
not thereby affected. . . . *— The Despatch of the Secretary of State, 
dated April 26, 1923; see para 81 of the Lee Commission’s Report. 

The civil services, on the other hand, 4 claim that whatever may 
be the legal interpretation of the words 44 existing or accruing rights** 
the intention of the proviso was to secure to them their prospects of 
promotion to all higher posts existing at the time the Act was passed, 
or alternatively to secure for them compensation for the loss of such 
prospects through the abolition of these appointments. *—Para. 82 of 
the Lee Commission’s Report. 

Commenting on this attitude of the services, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 
rightly says, 4 The claim of the services seems to be hardly 
reasonable. For, if that were well-founded no single higher post 
existing at the time the Act was passed could be abolished however 
strong the justification for such abolition might be ; and that would 
be scarcely consistent with an intention to give real Responsible 
Government \—The Indian Constitution , A Note on Us Working , 
p. 116 ; published at Adyar, Madras. 

See in this connection also Section 144 of South Africa Act, 1909. 

2 Or he will receive such compensation for the loss of any of them 
as the Secretary of State in Council may consider just and equitable. 
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at the time of the passing of the Act of 1919. Any such 
Rules may be amended by the Secretary of State in Council 
with the concurrence of the majority of votes at a meeting 
of his Council; but no such amendment can adversely 
affect the pension of any member of the service appointed 
before the date of the amendment l . For the removal 
of all doubts, it has further been provided in the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act that all Rules or other provisions relating 
to the civil service of the Crown in India, which were in 
force at the time of the passing of the Act of 1919, will 
continue to remain in force under the Reforms until they are 
revoked or amended by Rules or laws made under the Act. 

Subject to the provisions of the Government of India Act 
and of the Rules made thereunder, every person in the civil 
service of the Crown in India holds office during the pleasure 2 
of the Crown, and may be employed in any manner by any 
proper authority within the scope of his duty. But no 
person in that service may be dismissed by any authority 
subordinate to that by which he was appointed. 3 The 
Secretary of State in Council may, except in so far as he has 
otherwise provided by Rules, reinstate in that service 
any person who has been dismissed. Again, it is pro¬ 
vided in the Act 4 that * if any person appointed by the 
Secretary of State in Council thinks himself wronged by 
an order of an official superior in a Governor’s province, 
and on due application made to that superior does npt 
receive the redress to which he may consider himself 
entitled, he may, without prejudice to any other right of 
redress, complain to the Governor of the province in order 
to obtain justice.’ And the Governor is directed by the 
Act ‘to examine such complaint and require such action 
to be taken thereon as may appear to him to be just 

1 Section 96B (3) of the Act. 

* But in practice, during good behaviour. 

3 Section 96B (1) of the Act. 4 Ibid . 
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and equitable.* As has been stated before, the Royal 
Instructions to the Governor also require him to safeguard 
all members of the public services employed in his province 
in the legitimate exercise of their functions, and in the 
enjoyment of all recognized rights and privileges, and to 
see that his Government orders all things justly and 
reasonably in their regard. 

All these safeguards have been provided for on the 

advice of the Joint Select Committee. Discus- 

Select 0,llt s * ng the ‘ position of the public services in 

Committee working the new constitutions in the provinces*, 

oo the civil the Committee stated 1 :— 
services. . . 

* They are of opinion that these services have 

deserved the admiration and gratitude of the whole Empire. 
They know that some members of the services regard the 
wisdom of the proposed changes with grave misgiving, 
and that some fear that those changes will not tend to the 
welfare of the Indian masses. They are convinced, 
however, that the services will accept the changing 
conditions and the inevitable alteration in their own position, 
and devote themselves in all loyalty to making a success, 
so far as in them lies, of the new constitution. 

/ In the provinces, officers serving in a reserved 
department will be controlled by the Governor in Council, 
and in a transferred department by the Governor acting 
with ministers, but in both cases alike the personal con¬ 
currence of the Governor should be regarded as essential 
in the case of all orders of any importance prejudicially 
affecting the position or prospects of officers appointed by 
the Secretary of State. 

1 The Committee think that every precaution should be 
taken to secure to the public servants the career in life to 

1 Part IV of the Joint Select Committee's Report. See in this con¬ 
nection para. 325 of the Joint Report; also paras. 43-54 of the Govern¬ 
ment of India's First Despatch on Indian Constitutional Reforms . 
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which they looked forward when they were recruited, and 
they have introduced fresh provisions into this clause to 
that end. If friction occurs, a readjustment of persons and 
places may often get over the difficulty, and the Governor 
must always regard it as one of his most important duties to 
establish a complete understanding between his ministers and 
the officers through whom they will have to work. But if 
there are members of the service whose doubts as to the 
changes to be made are so deeply-rooted that they feel 
they cannot usefully endeavour to take part in them, then 
the Committee think it would only be fair to those officers 
that they should be offered an equivalent career elsewhere, if 
it is in the power of His Majesty's Government to do so, or 
in the last resort, that they should be allowed to retire on 
such pension as the Secretary of State in Council may 
consider suitable to their period of service.' . 

Provision 1 has been made in the Act for the establishment 


Public 

Service 

Commis¬ 

sion. 


of a Public Service Commission in India. The 
Commission is to be appointed 2 by the Secretary 
of State in Council and is to consist of not more 
than five members, of whom one must be 


Chairman. 3 Each member will hold office for five years. 


and may be reappointed. No member can be removed 


before the expiry of his term of office, except by an order 


1 Sec. 96 C. of the Act. 

* An officiating appointment may be made in the place of any 
member absent on leave or special duty.—Government of India, Home 
Department Notification No. F.—254/25, dated Simla, May 27, 1926. 

3 The first Public Service Commission, consisting of the following 
members, was appointed in 1926 

Mr. W. R. Barker, C.B. (Chairman). 

Mr. A. H. Ley, C.S.I., C.I.E., C.B.E., I.C.S. 

Sayed Raza Ali, C.B E. 

Sir Philip Joseph Hartog, C.I.E., D.L. 

Diwan Bahadur Sir T. Vijayaraghava Acharya, K. B. E. Vide 
Government of India, Home Department Notification No. F.—178/ 
14/1/24, dated May 27, 1926. The last four members were 
appointed with effect from the 1st of October, 1926. Ibid* 

Mr. J. H. Wise, I.C.S., was appointed Secretary of the Commission* 
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of the Secretary of State in Council. The qualifications 1 
for appointment, and the pay and pension (if any) attaching 
to the offices of Chairman and member are to be prescribed 
by rules 2 made by the Secretary of State in Council with 
the concurrence of the majority of votes at a meeting of his 
Council. The Commission is to discharge, in regard to 
recruitment and control of the public services in India, such 
functions 3 as may be assigned to it by rules made by the 
Secretary of State in Council in the same way as in the 
preceding cases. 

This provision for the appointment of a Public Service 
Commission has been made on the advice of the Govern¬ 
ment of India. It stated in its first Despatch 4 on Indian 
Constitutional Reforms as follows :— 

1 In most of the Dominions 5 where responsible govern- 

1 At least two of the members must be persons who have been for 
at least ten years in the service of the Crown in India.— Ibid. 

2 Under the rules now in force the Chairman must receive a pay of 
five thousand rupees per month, and each of the other members a 
pay of three thousand five hundred rupees per month. The Chairman 
cannot, on vacating his office, hold any other post under the Crown 
in India. No pension attaches to the office of member (including the 
Chairman) as such, but in the case of a member who at the time of 
his appointment was in the service of the Crown in India, his service 
as member must count for pension under the rules applicable to the 
service to which such member belongs. 

A sum of j£500 is 1 payable for the expenses of equipment and voyage 
to a member who at the time of his first appointment is domiciled and 
permanently resident elsewhere than in Asia and is not in the service 
of the Crown in India. Again, a member who is, and was at the time 
of his first appointment, domiciled elsewhere than in Asia, may, on 
re-appointment for a further term of office as a member, be granted 
such passage allowances for himself and his family as the Secretary 
of State for India in Council may prescribe'.— Vide the Government 
of India, Home Department Notification No. F.—254/25, dated 
May 27, 1926. 

For the leave and travelling all jwances of members see ibid. 

3 For the present functions of the Commission, see the Public 
Service Commission (Functions) Rules, 1926 in Appendix T, pagevS 
601-609 post. 

4 Para. 55 of the Despatch. 

5 See in this connection Prof. Keith’s Responsible Government in 
the Lknniflions , vol. i, pp. 344-53 ; see also Sections 141 and 142 of 
South Africa Act, 1909. 

29 
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ment has been established, the need has been felt of 
protecting the public service from political influences by 
the establishment of some permanent office peculiarly 
charged with the regulation of service matters. We are 
not prepared at present to develop the case fully for the 
establishment in Jndia of a public service commission: but 
we feel that the prospect that the services may come more 
and more under ministerial control does afford strong 
grounds for instituting such a body. Accordingly, we think 
that provision should be made for its institution in the new 
Bill. The Commission should be appointed by the Secre¬ 
tary of State, and its powers and duties regulated by statu¬ 
tory rules to be framed by the same authority. ... 1 

We may note in this connection the following interesting 
observations 1 made by the Royal Commission 
on the Superior Civil Services in India, popularly 
known as the Lee 2 Commission, on the question 
of the Public Service Commission :— 

‘ Wherever democratic institutions exist, 
experience has shown that to secure an efficient Civil 
Service it is essential to protect it so far as possible from 
political or personal influences and to give it that position 
of stability and security which is vital to its successful 
working as the impartial and efficient instrument by which 
Governments, of whatever political complexion, may give 
effect to their policies. In countries where this principle 
has been neglected and where the 1 spoils system * has 
taken its place, an inefficient and disorganized Civil Service 
has been the inevitable result and corruption has been 
rampant. In America a Civil Service Commission has been 
constituted to control recruitment of the Services, but, for 
the purposes of India, it is from the Dominions of the 


The Lee 

Commission 

on the 

Public 

Service 

Commission. 


1 See para. 24 of the Report of the Commission. 
a Because Viscount Lee of Fareham was the President of the 
Commission. 
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British Empire that more relevant and useful lessons can 
perhaps be drawn. Canada, Australia and South Africa 
now possess Public or Civil Services Acts regulating the 
position and control of the public services and a common 
feature of them all is the constitution of a Public Service 
Commission, to which the duty of administering the Act 
is entrusted. It was this need which the framers of the 
Government of India Act had in mind when they made 
provision in Section 96C for the establishment of a Public 
Service Commission . . . . * 

Continuing, the Royal Commission recommended 1 that, 
at the outset, the following functions 2 should be assigned 
to the Public Service Commission :— 

1. ‘ The recruitment of personnel for the Public 
Services and the establishment and maintenance of proper 
standards of qualification for admission to them; and 

2. Quasi-judicial functions connected with the dis¬ 
ciplinary control and protection of the Services/ 

Under the first head the Commission made the following 
proposals 3 :— 

1. ‘ The Public Service Commission should be charged 
with the duty of recruitment for the all-India Services as 
the agent of the Secretary of State so far as it is carried 
out in India. 

2. In respect of recruitment for the Central Services, 
and if a Local Government should so desire for Provincial 
Services (including Services provincialized), it should act 
as agent of the Secretary of State, the Government of India 
or the Local Governments, as the case may be. 

3. The Public Service Commission should be the final 
authority, so far as recruitment in India is concerned, for 

1 Para. 27 of its Report. 

* See in this connection the Public Service Commission (Functions) 
Rules, 1926, in Appendix T, pp. 601-609 post. 

3 Para. 27 of its Report 
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determining, in consultation with the Secretary of State, the 
Government of India or the Local Governments, as the case 
may be, the standards of qualification and the methods of 
examination for the Civil Services, whether the channel 
of entry be by examination or nomination.’ 

Under the second head it suggested 1 essentially as 
follows:— 

1. Subject, in certain cases, 2 to the final right of appeal 
to the Secretary of State, ‘ appeals to the Governor-General 
in Council against such orders of Local Governments, as are 
declared by the Governor-General in Council to be appeal- 
able, should be referred to the Public Service Commission; 
the Public Service Commission should report to the 
Governor-General in Council its judgment on the facts and 
its recommendation as to the action to be taken. . . . * 

2. 4 Appeals from the Government of India which now 
lie to the Secretary of State should hereafter be referred 
to the Public Service Commission in the same manner as 
in the case of appeals to the Government of India' (and 
the Commission will report to the Secretary of State its 
decisions). 

The Royal Commission gave its special attention to 
the question of the composition of the Public Service 
Commission. It stated 3 :— 

4 We would venture ... to emphasize the paramount 
importance of securing as members of the Commission, 
men of the highest public standing, who will appreciate the 
vital and intimate relationship which should exist between 
the State and its servants. These Commissioners should be 
detached so far as practicable from all political associations 
and should possess, in the case of two of their number 
at least, high judicial or other legal qualifications. They 

1 Para. 27 of its Report. 2 For details see ibid. 

3 Para. 25 of its Report. See also in this connection W. H. Moore's 
Constitution of the Commonwealth of Australia (1910), pp. 194-96. 
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should, we suggest, be whole-time officers and their emolu¬ 
ments should not be less than those of High Court Judges. 
The Public Service Commission . . . will be an All-India 
body. . . .’ 

Presumably, these suggestions must have been taken into 
consideration by the authorities concerned at the time of 
the appointment of the first Public Service Commission in 
1926. 1 


Subject to any Rules which may be made by the Secretary 
of State in Council with the concurrence of the 
Control?' majority of votes at a meeting of the Council, no 
office may be added to or withdrawn from the 
public service, and the emoluments of no post may be varied, 
except after consultation with such * finance authority ’ as 
may be mentioned in the Rules. 2 

By far the most important of the public services in India 
is the Indian Civil Service. 3 The general work 
of administration and, for the most part, the 
administration of justice have been entrusted to 
it for over a century. In the past its tunctions 
have been not merely to execute but, to a great extent, to 
shape the policy of the Government. ‘ It has been in effect/ 
to quote the authors of the Joint Report, f much more of a 
government corporation than of a purely civil service in the 
English sense.’ 4 With a few exceptions, practically all the 
important offices under the Government which involve 
superior control, have been held by its members. This 
description of the Service is to a large extent true even now. 
Until 1853, the appointments to the Covenanted Civil Service, 
as the Service was then designated, were mrde by the Court 


The Indian 

Civil 

Service. 


1 See p. 448 an1e t foot-note 3. 

* 96D (2) of the Act. Also see p. 436 ante. 

3 Read in this connection Strachey’s India , ch. vi; also Ramsay 
MacDonald’s Government of India , ch. viii; also The Imperial 
Gazetteer of India , vol. iv, pp. 40-44. 

4 See para. 126 of the Joint Report. 
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of Directors by nomination. 1 This system of appointment 
was abolished in that year by an Act of Parliament, and the 
Service was then thrown open to general competition. 
The first competitive examination was held in 1855. 2 Till 
very recently, the greater proportion of the appointments 
to the Indian Civil Service was thus made by competitive 
examination held in England. The position under the 
Reforms is somewhat different as will be shown below. 

The Secretary of State in Council is empowered by the 
Act 3 to make, with the advice and assistance of 
admission Civil Service Commissioners, Rules c for the 

to the examination, under the superintendence of those 

Service. Commissioners, of British subjects and of 
persons in respect of whom a declaration has 
been made under Section 96A 4 of the Act, who are 
desirous of becoming candidates for appointment to the 
Indian Civil Service.’ The Rules are to prescribe the age 
and qualifications of the candidates, and the subjects of 
examination. They must be laid before Parliament within 
fourteen days after they are made, or, if Parliament is not 

* See Strachey’s India (1903 ed.), p. 75. 

‘The meaning of the term “ Covenanted,” * * says Sir John 
Strachey, * is as follows :—The superior servants of the East India 
Company were obliged to enter into covenants, under which they 
bound themselves not to engage in trade, not to receive presents, to 
subscribe for pensions for themselves and their families, and other 
matters. This custom has been maintained. Successful candidates, 
after passing their final examinations, enter into covenants with the 
Secretary of State before receiving their appointment *.— India , 
(3rded.), p. 75. 

* Imperial Gazetteer of India, vol. iv, p. 41. 

3 Section 97 (1) of the Act. 

4 Under this Section * the Governor-General in Council, with the 
approval of the Secretary of State in Council, may, by notification, 
declare that, subject to any conditions or restrictions prescribed in 
the notification, any named ruler or subject of any state in India 
shall be eligible for appointment to any civil or military office under 
the Crown to which a native of British India may be appointed, or 
any named subject of any state or any named member of any 
independent race or tribe, in territory adjacent to India, shall be 
eligible for appointment to any such military office.’ 
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then sitting, then within fourteen days after the next 
meeting of Parliament. The candidates, who are certified 
to be entitled under the Rules, must be recommended for 
appointment in the order of their proficiency as shown by 
their examination. 1 Subject to what follows later, only 
such persons as are so certified may be appointed to the 
Indian Civil Service by the Secretary of State in Council. 

Under the existing Regulations, 2 appointments to the 
Indian Civil Service are made mainly by competitive exami¬ 
nations held both in India and London. The examination 
held in London is open to all qualified persons. But in the 
case of the examination 3 held in India, the Governor- 
General in Council may at his discretion limit the maximum 
number of candidates to be admitted to the examination 
to such number not being less than 200 as he may decide. 4 
If a limit is imposed and the number of candidates 
exceeds that limit, the Public Service Commission must 
select from among the applicants those who are to be 
admitted to the examination. 5 In making the selection, 
however, the Commission must have regard 4 to the suita¬ 
bility of the applicants for the Indian Civil Service and to 
the adequate representation of the various provinces of 
India.’ A candidate must be a male and either a British 
subject of Indian domicile, or a ruler or a subject of a State 
in India in respect of whom the Governor-General in 
Council has made a declaration under section 96A 6 of the 
Government of India Act. Besides, he must have attained 
the age of twenty-one and must not have attained the age 
of twenty-three on the first day of January in the year in 

1 Section 97 (4) of the Act. 

a £k? se re S l }lations are liable to alteration from time to time. 

This examination is held at such time and place as the Governor- 
General in Council may direct. 

* Government of India’s Home Department Notification 

No. P.-433-27, dated July 20, 1928. 

3 Ibid. 9 See page 454, foot-note 4. 
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which the examination is held, 1 Further, no candidate can 
be admitted to the examination unless he has been declared 
physically fit, and unless he holds a certificate of admission 
from the Public Service Commission. The candidates who 
are selected at the open competition held in London are 
required. to remain in the United Kingdom on probation for 
one or two years, as may be decided by the Secretary of 
State in Council; while those who are selected at the com¬ 
petitive examination held in India as well as those who are 
selected in India otherwise than by competitive examination* 
have to proceed to the United Kingdom and to remain 
there on probation for a period of two years. The one-year 
probationers have, at or about the end of the year of 
probation, to undergo an examination called the Final 
Examination. The two-year probationers, on the other 
hand, have, during their period of probation, to undergo 
two examinations—the Intermediate Examination at the 
end of the first year and the Final Examination at or about 
the end of the second year. The subjects of these exami¬ 
nations are such as are specially connected with the future 
duties of the probationers. ‘ On arrival in India/ says the 
Fifth Decennial Report , ‘ the young civilian is posted to the 
head-quarters of a district to learn his work, and is given 
the powers of a magistrate of the lowest (third) class. 
After passing the prescribed examinations—mainly in law* 
languages, and revenue procedure—he becomes a first 
class magistrate, and is eligible for promotion to higher 
grades.’ 

The Act 2 has also empowered the Secretary of State 
in Council to make Rules for appointment to the Indian 

1 See the Home Department Notification No. F.-433-27, dated the 
20th July, 1928. 

The minimum and the maximum age in the case of the examination 
held in London are 21 and 24 respectively. Vide the Gazette of India * 
November 24, 1928. 

2 Section 97 (6) of the Act. 
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Civil Service by nomination of persons domiciled in India* 
Such Rules must be made by him with the concurrence of 
the majority of votes at a meeting of his Council and 
cannot have force until they have been laid for thirty days 
before both Houses of Parliament. Appointments are to 
be made by the Secretary of State in Council in accordance 
with those Rules. Under the existing Rules, 1 every 
candidate for appointment by nomination, must, in addition 
to being domiciled in India, be either a British subject, or 
a ruler or subject of a State in India in respect of whom the 
Governor-General in Council has made a declaration under 
Section 96A of the Act. 2 Further, he must not suffer from 
any physical disability, and must possess requisite academic 
qualifications and satisfy the Governor-General in Council 
that his character is such as to qualify him for employment 
in the Indian Civil Service. 3 Besides, he must have, subject 
to what follows later, attained the age of 21 and must not 
have attained the age of 23 on the 1st day of January in the 
year in which the selection for nomination is made by the 
Public Service Commission. 4 

The Governor-General in Council is required to call upon 
* the Public Service Commission to recommend such number 
of candidates as he may direct, selected with regard to the 
community to which they belong or to such other considera¬ 
tions as he may prescribe.’ 5 The Public Service Commis¬ 
sion must make 6 their recommendations under this 

1 See the Indian Civil Service (Nomination) Rules.—Notification 
No. F.-399-27, dated Simla, the 25th April, 1928. Vide The Gazette 
of India , April 28, 1928. 

2 See p. 454, foot-note 4. 

4 If the candidate (being a British subject) or his father or mother 

was not born within His Majesty’s Dominions of allegiance, the father 
must, at the time of the candidate’s birth, have been a British subject 
or the subject of a State in India ; and, if alive, must be, or, if dead,, 
must have continued to be until his death, a British subject or a 
subject of such State.*—The Indian Civil Service (Nomination) Rules 

(1928). 

® Ibid . 4 Ibid . 3 Ibid . 6 Ibid. 
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provision primarily from the list of candidates who sat at 
the annual competitive examination held in India for the 
Indian Civil Service in the year in which the selection is 
made. The Commission may include among the persons 
to be primarily considered, any candidate who sat at the 
annual competitive examination held in London for the 
Indian Civil Service in the year preceding that in which the 
selection is made, and who, in its opinion, is exceptionally 
suitable. 1 For any such candidate the age restriction 
mentioned before will not apply. The Commission may 
also, if it considers necessary, call for fresh names in such 
numbers and from such local Governments as the Governor- 
General in Council may direct. 2 It must then recommend 3 
from the candidates whom it considers suitable, the 
number, fixed by the Governor-General in Council, arrang¬ 
ing the names in order of preference. The Governor- 
General in Council, in his turn, must forward to the Secretary 
of State for India in Council the recommendations made by 
the Commission and propose candidates for appointment. 
Candidates selected for appointment must * proceed to, and 
remain in, the United Kingdom on probation for such 
period and in such manner as is prescribed by the regula¬ 
tions made by the Secretary of State for India in Council for 
the probation in the United Kingdom and the further exami¬ 
nation of selected candidates for the Indian Civil Service/ 4 

Certain important civil offices in India are reserved to 
members of the Indian Civil Service. 5 But it is also 
provided 6 against this that ‘the authorities in India, by 
whom appointments are made to offices in the Indian Civil 
Service, may appoint to any such (reserved) office any 

i the Indian Civil Service (Nomination) Rules (1928). 

I . 3 

The Indian Civil Service (Nomination) Rules (1928). 

In this connection see page 456 ante . 

* Section 98 of the Act; see Appendix K. 

* Section 99 of the Act. 
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person of proved merit and ability,* who is ‘domiciled in 
British India and born of parents habitually resident in 
India, and not established there "for temporary purposes 
only, although the person so appointed has not been 
admitted to that Service * in accordance with the Rules 
stated in the few preceding paragraphs. Every such 
appointment must be made subject to such Rules as may be 
made by the Governor-General in Council and sanctioned 
by the Secretary of State in Council with the concurrence 
of the majority of votes at a meeting of his Council. The 
Governor-General in Council 1 may, by resolution, define, 
and limit the qualification of persons who may be appointed * 
under the above provision. Every such resolution is sub¬ 
ject, however, to the sanction of the Secretary of State in 
Council, and cannot have force until it has been laid for 
thirty days before both Houses of Parliament. 

This provision for appointment to reserved offices was 
first ipade by Section 6 o # f the Government of India Act of 
1870, which declared it to be 4 expedient that additional 
facilities should be given for the employment of natives of 
India, of proved merit and ability, in the Civil Service of 
Her Majesty in India.’ 1 No action was taken, however, 
under this Section until 1879, 1 when rules were laid down 
by Lord Lytton with the approval of the Secretary of State.’ 2 
These Rules 4 established what was called the Statutory 
Civil Service*. 3 The reason for the insertion of the Section 
in the Act of 1870 was that, 4 owing to the religious and 
other difficulties attendant on a voyage to England,* the 
number of Indians who had been able to enter the Indian 
Civil Service through competitive examination was, till 1870, 
very small. 4 

1 33 and 34 Viet. C. 3, Vide P. Mukherji’s Constitutional Documents , 
vol. i, pp. 225-26. 

* Strachey, India , p. 79. 

8 Imperial Gazetteer , vol. iv, p. 43. 4 Ibid. 
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Under the existing Rules prescribed by the Governor- 
General in Council and sanctioned by the Secretary of State 
in Council, a local Government may, with the previous 
approval of the Governor-General in Council and of the 
Secretary of State in Council, declare the number of 
superior executive and judicial offices, ordinarily reserved to 
members of the Indian Civil Service, to which persons not 
being members of that Service may be appointed. 1 And it 
has been further laid down by those Rules that the local 
Government may appoint— 

. (1) to a superior executive office a member of the 
Provincial Civil Service subordinate to the local Govern¬ 
ment ; and 

(2) to a superior judicial office a member of the 
Provincial Civil Service subordinate to the local Government, 
or a person who at the time of his appointment is— 

(a) a* barrister of England or Ireland, or a member of 

the Faculty of Advocates of Scotland; or 

(b) a vakil, pleader, advocate, or an attorney of a 

High Court in India ; or 

(< c ) a pleader or an advocate of a Chief Court 2 ; or 

( d ) a pleader 3 of a District Court. 

Finally, there is one more way 4 of recruitment to the 
Indian Civil Service. If it appears to the authority in 
India by whom an appointment is to be made to an office 
reserved to members of the Indian Civil Service, that a 
person who is not a member of that Service should, in the 
special circumstances of the case, be appointed, thereto, 
‘the authority may appoint thereto any person who has 
resided for at least seven years in India and who has, 
before his appointment, fulfilled all the tests (if any) which 

1 The Government of India Notification No. F-438, dated March 30, 
1922. 

* Or of a Judicial Commissioner’s Court. 

a Of not less than five years* standing. 

4 Sec. 100 of the Act. 
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would be imposed in the like case on a member of that 
Service. * 

Every such appointment is provisional only, and must be 
reported forthwith to the Secretary of State, with the 
special reasons for it; and, unless the Secretary of State 
in Council approves the appointment with the concurrence 
of a majority of votes at a meeting of his Council, and 
within twelve months from the date of the appointment 
intimates his approval to the authority by whom the 
appointment w r as made, the appointment must be cancelled. 

The proportion of Indians in the Indian Civil Service was 
only 13 per cent, in 1921. 1 The percentage of 
the^ndlan recruitment of Indians for the Service * was fixed 
Civil in 1920 at 33 per cent., commencing in the year 

Serwt* 1920, and rising by 1£ per cent, to 48 per cent, to 
be attained in the year 1930, including listed posts.’ 2 The 
Lee Commission recommended 3 in 1924 that it was desirable, 
in order not only to carry out the spirit of the Declaration of 
August, 1917, but to promote an increased feeling of 
camaraderie and equal sense of responsibility between 
British and Indian members of the Service, that a proportion 
of 50-50 in the cadre of the Indian Civil Service should 
he attained without undue delay and that the then rate 
of Indian recruitment should be accelerated with this object. 

It was accordingly announced in an official communique 4 
that His Majesty’s Government had decided to accept 
generally the recommendations of the Lee Commission in 
regard to the rates at which the recruitment of Indians for 
the Indian Civil Service (as well as for certain other 
all-India Services) should be carried out. 

1 Vide the statement made by Sir William Vincent showing the 
percentage of Indians in certain public services .—India's Parliament, 
vol ii. 

2 See para. 35 of the Report ot the Lee Commission . 

3 Ibid . 

* Vide The Statesman (Dak edition), December 7, 1924. 
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It is worthy of note in this connection that, while the 
ultimate executive authority with regard to all questions 
relating to the civil services in India has hitherto been, 
and still is, as we have stated before, the Secretary of 
State in .Council, 1 * 3 4 5 the appointment and removal of all officers 
of the public service of the Union ’ (of South Africa) are 
vested in the Governor-General in Council thereof. 3 The 
power of appointment may be delegated, however, by the 
Governor-General in Council, or by a law of the Union, to 
some other authority. The position with regard to the 
appointment and removal of civil servants is practically the 
same also in the Commonwealth of Australia. 2 

It may, however, be stated here that on the advice of 
the Lee Commission, His Majesty’s Government decided in 
1924 to transfer 3 — 

(1) to the Government of India the power of making 
appointments to certain 4 Central 4 Services ’ ; and 

(2) to local Governments that of making appointments 
to services 5 4 operating only in Transferred departments.’ 

The present position has been stated by Sir Malcolm 
Seton, 6 Deputy Under-Secretary of State in the India Office, 
as follows:— 

4 No further appointments will be made to the All-India 
Services employed in the Transferred field. The provincial 
governments, i.e., the Governor acting with his Ministers, 
will recruit the personnel required for the work hitherto 
done by the Educational and other services. But existing 

1 Section 15 of the South Africa Act, 1909. 

* Section 67 of the Commonwealth of Australia Constitution Act, 
1900. 

3 See The Statesman (Dak edition), December 7,1924. 

4 These are directly under the Government of India. See paras. 
12, 18 and 19 of the Report of the Lee Commission . 

5 E.g., the Indian Educational Service, the Indian Agricultural 
Service, the Indian Veterinary Service.—See para. 14 of the Lee 
Commission’s Report . 

• The India Office (1926), pp. 148-49. 
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members retain the position they have held since 1920, 
serving under Ministers but enjoying all the safeguards 
provided by the Act, and the rules made under it for officers 
appointed by the Secretary of State in Council. 

‘ For services employed on the Reserved side recruits 
will be appointed as hitherto by the Secretary of State in 
Council with all the rights 1 implied in such appointment. 
The principal services of this class are the Indian Civil 
Service and the Police. But the proportion of Indian to 
European recruits in these services is to be increased so as 
to secure that the composition of the services, as a whole, 
will be half European and half Indian in fifteen years for 
the Indian Civil Service, and in twenty-five years for the 
Police.* 


The Civil Services in India are divided into five branches 


Provincial 

and 


—All-India, 2 Central, Provincial, Subordinate 
and Special. 3 The Central Services again are 


Subordinate 

Services. 


divided 4 into Class I and Class II. Appointments 
co the Provincial and Subordinate Services 


are made either by competitive examination, or by direct 


nomination, or by promotion. 


There is in India an Auditor-General 5 who is appointed by 


1 See pp. 444-48. 

2 The All-India Services are, generally speaking, 4 xecruited by the 
Secretary of State, for work in any part of India, and . . . each, though 
scattered through the Provinces, forms one Service with one basis of 
remuneration. Though an officer of an All-India Service is assigned 
to, and as a rule remains in, one Province throughout his career, he 
may be transferred to another Province ; while a certain number of 
officers are taken by the Government of India from the Provinces to 
assist in the discharge of its central functions. Services of this nature 
differ essentially from the Provincial Services which are recruited in 
a Province solely for provincial work, and it is to mark this distinction 
that these Services have been given the title of 44 All-India** *. The 
Report of the Lee Commission, para. 6. See also The Government 
of India Act (published by the Government of India), pp. 229-30. 

3 I.e., consisting of officers holding special posts. 

4 See the Public Service Commission (Functions) Rules, 1926, in 
Appendix T. 

8 See rules re: the Auditor-General in India made by the Secretary 
of State in Council under Section 96D(1) of the Act. 
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the Secretary of State in Council and who holds office during 
His Majesty’s pleasure. The Secretary of State in Council 
is required by the Act to make, by Rules, provision for his 
pay, powers, duties and conditions of employment, or for 
the discharge of his duties in the case of a temporary 
vacancy or absence from duty. Such rules must be made 
with the concurrence of the majority of votes at a meeting 
of the Council of India. 

Under the existing Rules regarding the Auditor-General, 
the pay of the Auditor-General is Rs. 5,000 per month. On 
vacating his office, he is not eligible 1 for any other post 
under the Crown in India. He is entitled to such pension as 
may previously have been, or may in a particular case be, 
fixed by the Secretary of State in Council. If a temporary 
vacancy occurs in the office of Auditor-General or if the 
Auditor-General happens to be absent from duty, the 
Governor-General in Council may appoint an officiating 
Auditor-General. 

Subject to any general or special orders of the Secretary 
of State in Council, the Auditor-General is the final audit 
authority in India and responsible for the efficiency of the 
audit of expenditure in India from the revenues of India. 
He is, to the extent authorized by the rules regarding his 
duties and powers, the administrative head of the Indian 
Audit and Accounts service. He can inspect, either person¬ 
ally or through any audit officer, any Government office 
of accounts in India. He may frame rules in all matters 
pertaining to audit. 2 He should bring to the notice of the 
Governor-General in Council or the local Government, as 
the case may be, any breach of canons regarding audit. 3 He 
must, on such dates as he may prescribe, obtain from each 

1 This is necessary for ensuring independence in him. 

2 Vide Rules re : the Auditor-General in India under Section 96D 
(1) of the Act .—The Gaz. of India , Aug. 21, 1926, Part 1, pp. 917-20. 

3 Ibid. 
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principal auditor 1 , and from any officers of the Indian Audit 
Department to whom he may entrust this duty, Audit 
and Appropriation Reports reviewing the results of the 
audit conducted by and under such officer or officers during 
the past official year. 2 He must forward 3 to the Secretary of 
State through the Governor-General in Council the several 
reports dealing with the total expenditure in India in each 
year with his detailed comments on each report, and may 
also offer such further comments of a general nature on all 
of them as he may think fit. Besides, he has 4 various 
other duties and powers regarding audit and accounts, and 
has also certain disciplinary powers over officers of the 
Indian Audit Department of any class lower than Class 1. 
He may even dismiss from service any officer of the 
Indian Audit Department ether than an officer appointed 
thereto by the Secretary of State in Council or the Governor- 
General in Council. 5 


a E. g., the head of an office of accounts or of audit who is 
immediately subordinate to the Auditor-General. See ibid. 

2 Ibid. 3 Ibid. 

4 Ibid. Rules re : the Auditor-General in India made under Section 
96D(1) of the Government of India Act. 

5 Ibid. 

Note .—See also in connection with this Chapter the Civil Services 
(Classification, Control and Appeal) Rules (Notification No.F. 9/3/30, 
dated the 19th June, 1930.) 
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CHAPTER XXIII 

FINANCE 

The revenues of India and their application—Accounts of the 
Secretary of State with the Bank of England—Financial arrangements 
between the Government of India and the provincial Governments— 
Introduction of financial decentralization—Evolution of the system of 
‘divided heads’—The Joint Report on the post-Reforms financial 
arrangements—Appointment of a Committee on financial relations— 
The existing financial arrangements : Allocation of revenue—Alloca¬ 
tion of share in the Income-tax—Provincial contributions to the 
Government of India—Excess contributions in case of emergency— 
Payment of Government revenues into the public account—Advances 
by the Government of India—Capital expenditure on irrigation works 
— Famine Relief Fund—Provincial borrowing—Provincial Taxation- 
Conclusion. 

The revenues of India are received for and in the name 
of the Crown, and must, subject to the provisions 
revenues of of the Government of India Act, be applied for 
India and the purposes of the government of India alone. 1 
application. The y ‘ include 2 3 all the territorial and other 
revenues of or arising in British India,' and, in 
particular, tributes and other payments from Indian States, 
fines and penalties imposed by any court of law in British 
India, and all property, movable or immovable, in British 
India ‘escheating for want of an heir or successor, or 
devolving as bona vaca?iita s for want of a rightful owner.' 

1 Section 20 of the Government of India Act. 

* Ibid. 

3 Bona vacantia means * those things in which nobody claims a 
property, and which belong to the Crown by virtue of its prerogative.' 
—Wharton’s Law-Lexicon. 
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There are to be charged 1 on these revenues alone— 

(1) all the debts and other liabilities of the East India 
Company ; 

(2) ‘all expenses, debts and liabilities lawfully 
contracted and incurred on account of the Government of 
India; ' and 

(3) all payments under the Government of India Act, 
except so far as is otherwise provided by it. 

But, 4 except for preventing or repelling actual invasion 
of His Majesty's Indian possessions, or under other sudden 
and urgent necessity,' the revenues of India cannot, with¬ 
out the consent of Parliament, be used 2 for defraying the 
expenses of any military operations carried on beyond the 
external frontiers of those possessions by His Majesty's 
forces maintained out of those revenues. This safeguard 
was originally provided in the Government of India Act of 
1858 that it might serve, it was said, 4 as a pecuniary check 
on the prerogative of the Crown in regard to the army of 
India.' 3 If there were no such provision in the Act, it was 
feared 4 that the Crown might employ the Indian troops 
4 in wars wholly and entirely unsanctioned by Parliament/ 
and that 4 the whole force of India might be carried to any 
portion of the world.' The real intention of the framers of 
the Act in making the provision appears, however, to have 
been not so much to limit the prerogative of the Crown (of 
making war or peace) as to protect the revenues of India. 5 

1 Section 20 of the Government of India Act. 

2 And if any naval forces and vessels raised and provided by the 
Governor-General in Council are in accordance with the provisions 
of the Act placed at the disposal of the Admiralty, the revenues of 
India must not, without the consent of both Houses of Parliament, be 
applicable to defraying the expenses of any such vessels or forces if 
and so long as they are not employed oh Indian naval defence.— 
Section 22 of the Act. 

8 See the Earl of Derby’s speech on the Government of India Bill, 
1858.—P. Mukherji’s Constitutional Documents , vol. i, pp. 172-73. 

4 Ibid. 5 Ibid. 
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But the phrase 4 or under other* sudden and urgent 
necessity * above is very significant. Under if the revenues 
of India may, without the consent of Parliament, be 
applied to defraying. the expenses of any military opera- 
tions carried on by the Indian forces beyond the frontiers 
of India and in any part of the world. So long as that 
phrase is there, the safeguard provided against the 
improper expenditure of Indian revenues appears to be 
inadequate. 

The portion of the revenue of India which is remitted 
Accounts to ^ United Kingdom and 4 all money arising 
of the or accruing in the United Kingdom from any 

Secretary of p r0 p e j*ty 0 r rights* vested in the Crown for the 

State with ,7 e T ... 

the Bank of purposes of the government of India, or from 

England. the sa ] e or disposal thereof, are to be paid to the 

Secretary of State in Council, to be applied for the purposes 

of the Government of India Act. 1 All such revenue and 

money have, except as is otherwise provided in the Act, 

tQ be deposited in the Bank of England to the credit of an 

account entitled 4 The Account of the Secretary of State in 

Council of India.* The Secretary of State in Council is 

empowered by the Act to authorize 2 4 all or any of the 

cashiers of the Bank of England— 

(1) to sell and transfer all or any part of any stock 

standing in the books of the Bank to the account 
of the Secretary of State in Council; 

(2) to purchase and accept stock for any such account; 
and 

(3) to receive dividends on any stock standing to any 

such account *; 

and to direct 4 the application of the money to be received 
in respect of any such sale or dividend.* 

1 Section 23 (1) of the Act. 

* For details, see section 24 of ibid . 
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Financial 

arrange¬ 

ments 

between the 
Government 
of India and 
the provin¬ 
cial Govern¬ 
ments: 
introduction 
of financial 
decentrali¬ 
zation. 

sums as 


Before the Viceroyalty of Lord Mayo the provincial 
Governments in India had little liberty in respect 
of their expenditure of the public revenue. 

4 Towards the end of every year/ writes 1 * 3 
Sir William Hunter, 4 each Local Government 
presented to the Governor-General in Coun¬ 
cil its estimates of expenditure during the 
coming twelve months. The Governor-General 
in Council, after comparing these aggregate 
estimates with the expected revenue from all 
India, granted to each Local Government such 
could be spared for its local services.’ The 
provincial Governments, says another distinguished autho¬ 
rity, 2 4 could order, without the approval of the Supreme 
Government, and without its knowledge, the adoption of 
measures vitally affecting the interests of millions of 
people ; they could make changes in the system of adminis¬ 
tration that might involve serious consequences to the 
State; they could, for instance . . . , alter the basis on 
which the assessment of the land revenue had been made, 
but they could carry out no improvements, great or small, 
for which the actual expenditure of money was required. 
If* it became necessary to spend £20 on a road between 
two local markets, to rebuild a stable that had tumbled 
down, or to entertain a menial servant on wages of 10$. 
a month* the matter had to be formally reported for the 
orders of the Government of India.' This system was 
devised undoubtedly to ensure economy in public expen¬ 
diture, but in practice it acted in a way most unfavourable 
to economy. As Sir William Hunter has remarked, 3 1 The 
Local Governments were under no compulsion to adjust 


1 The Earl of Mayo , p. 150. 

* See Strachey, India : Its Administration and Progress (third 
edition), pp. 112-13. 

3 The Earl of Mayo } pp. 150—51, 
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their expenditure to any limited scale of income, and 
several of them fell into the habit of framing their demands 
upon the Imperial Treasury, with an eye rather to what 
they would like to spend than what was absolutely required. 
“ Practically,” writes one who had the official control of the 
system, “ the more a Government asked, the more it got; 
the relative requirements of the Local Governments being 
measured by their relative demands. Accordingly they 
asked freely and increasingly. Again, knowing that any 
money saved at the end of the year was lost to the provin¬ 
cial administration, a Local Government was little anxious 
to save.” ’ In such circumstances, the distribution of the 
public income, as Sir Richard Strachey 1 wrote at the time, 
4 degenerated into something like a scramble in which the 
most violent had the advantage, with very little attention to 
reason; as local economy brought no local advantage, the 
stimulus to avoid waste was reduced to a minimum, and as 
no local growth of the income led to local means of 
improvement, the interest in developing the public revenues 
was also brought down to the lowest level.’ Other unhappy 
consequences of this system were frequent conflicts of 
opinion between the Government of India and the provin¬ 
cial Governments, and 4 interference by the former not 
only in financial but in administrative details with which the 
local authorities were alone competent to deal.' 2 

A scheme to remedy this state of affairs and also to secure 
a more economical and efficient financial administration was 
devised by Sir Richard Strachey in 1867. The underlying 
principle of the scheme was that 4 each provincial Govern¬ 
ment must be made responsible for the management of its 
own local finances/ 3 The scheme was adopted by Lord 
Mayo’s Government, which issued on December 14, 1870, a 

1 See p. 113 of Sir John Strachey’s India : Its Administration and 
Progress . 

* Ibid. 3 Ibid. 
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Resolution embodying it. Under this Resolution, which 
was in due course approved by the Secretary of State in 
Council, * certain heads of expenditure were handed over to 
the more unfettered 1 control of Local Goyernments, together 
with the means of providing for them, consisting partly of 
the receipts under the same heads, and partly of a fixed 
consolidated allotment from the Imperial revenue. The 
Governments were to use as they pleased any surplus, 
but to make good (by the exercise of economy and, if 
necessary, by raising local taxes) any deficit, resulting Irom 
their administration/ 2 This is popularly known as Lord 
Mayo’s Decentralization Scheme of 1870. 

The system of financial decentralization thus initiated by 
the Government of Lord Mayo was extended in 1877 during 
the Viceroyalty of Lord Lytton, and was further developed 
during the administration of later Viceroys by quinquennial, 
and other kinds of settlements. The objects which the 
authors of these settlements aimed at 4 were 3 to give the 
Local Governments a strong inducement to develop their 
revenues and practise economy in their expenditure, to 
obviate the need for interference on the part of the Supreme 
Government in the details of Provincial administration, and 
at the same time to maintain the unity of the finances in 
such a manner that all parts of the administration should 
receive a due share of growing revenues required to meet 
growing needs, and should bear in due proportion the 
burden of financial difficulties which must be encountered 
from time to time.’ The system which was finally evolved 
and which was in force before the Reforms is known as the 

1 l.e., each local Government was empowered, subject to certain 
restrictions, to allocate the resources placed at its disposal as seemed 
best. 

2 See para. 2 of the Resolution by the Government of India on the 
extension of Provincial Finance, dated September 30, 1881.— Vide 
P. Mukherji’s Constitutional Documents , vol. i, p. 631. 

3 Imperial Gazetteer , vol. iv, p. 190. 
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system of 1 divided heads.’ Under it the proceeds of certain 
heads of revenue were taken by the central 
fhe°sy8tcm° ! Government ; those of certain others were made 
of ‘ divided over to the provincial Governments to enable 
heads, them to meet their expenditure on the ordinary 
provincial services ; and those of the remaining heads were 
divided between the central and the provincial Governments. 
Similarly, the heads of expenditure were classified as wholly 
central, wholly provincial, and partly central and partly 
provincial. 1 The receipts and expenditure in England were 
classed as central. 2 The central Government received 3 
the whole of the revenue under the heads Opium, Salt, 
Customs, Tributes from Indian States, Post Office, Telegraph, 
Railways (with the exception of one small line), Mint, and 
Military Receipts, and were ‘ responsible for the expendi¬ 
ture under the corresponding heads, as well as for Home 
charges and the bulk of the expenditure under fhe head 
Interest on Debt.’ The two most important heads of 
revenue which were divided, were Land Revenue and Income- 
tax. 4 Excise was a divided head in some provinces and a 
provincial head in others. 5 

But, though the provincial Governments had to a large 
extent a free hand in administering their share of the 
revenue, they had ‘ no inherent legal right * to it. Their 
financial administration was subject to the general super¬ 
vision of the Government of India, and they were bound by 
a number of restrictions on expenditure. 6 1 For any large 
and costly innovations’ they had to depend 1 on doles out of 
the Indian surplus.’ 7 They had no borrowing powers, nor 
could they impose any tax without the sanction of the 
Government of India. In respect of financial matters, as in 

1 See p. 147 of The Fifth Decennial Report. * Ibid . 3 

4 Joint Report, para. 203. ' 5 Ibid. 

41 The Fifth Decennial Report , p. 147. 

7 Joint Report, para. 201. 


Ibid. 
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respect of all others, the provincial Governments had, and 
exercised, only delegated authority. 

Such was the character of the financial arrangements 
The Joint ^ etweei1 central and the provincial Govern- 
Reporton nients just before the introduction of the Reforms. 
Reforms au ^ ors *ke Report were of opinion 1 

financial that. though these arrangements were undoubt- 
arrange* edly an advance upon the earlier centralized 
m a * system, they constituted no more than a half-way 
stage. They held, further, that, if the popular principle 
was to have fair play at all in the provincial Governments, 
it was imperative that some means should be found of 
securing to the provinces entirely separate revenue 
resources. Accordingly, they . recommended the abolition 
of the system of divided heads, the entire separation of the 
resources of the central and the provincial Governments, and 
also ‘ a complete separation of the central and provincial 
budgets *. To these ends they outlined a scheme 2 in 
their Report. As it was found that, as a result of this 
re-arrangement, there would be a large deficit in the 
Government of India’s budget, they proposed a plan for 
meeting the deficit by means of contributions from the 
provinces. Their suggestion was that each province 
should contribute to the Government of India 87 per cent, 
of the difference between its gross revenue under the 
allocation of resources proposed in their Report and its 
gross expenditure. 3 As this would impose a very much 
heavier burden upon some provinces than upon others, they 
also advised 4 that it should be one of the duties of the 
periodic commission which they proposed should' be 

1 Joint Report, para. 109. 

2 See Joint Report, paras. 200-11. 

3 The power to levy contributions from the provinces was taken 
in Section 4SA (2) of the Act. 

4 See Joint Report, paras. 206 and 207. 
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appointed to examine the development of constitutional 

changes after ten years' experience of their working, to 

reinvestigate the question of the provincial contributions 

to the Government of India. But the Government of India 

pressed, in its first Despatch 1 on Indian Constitutional 

Reforms, for an earlier treatment of the matter, and urged 

that a Committee on Financial Relations should 

Appointment fo e appointed to advise fully upon the subject, so 
ov n tom- , , 

mitteeon that each province might know exactly how it 

Relations sto °d when the new regime started. The Joint 

. * Select Committee accepted and endorsed this 

recommendation of the Government of India. 2 A 
Committee consisting of three members, was accordingly 
appointed by the Secretary of State with the following 
terms of reference 3 :— 

* To advise on— 

(1) the contributions to be paid by the various provinces 
to the central Government for the financial year 1921-22 ; 

(2) the modifications to be made in the provincial 
contributions thereafter with a view to their equitable 
distribution until there ceases to be an all-India deficit; 

(3) the future financing of the provincial loan accounts ; 

and 

(4) whether the Government of Bombay should retain 
any share of the revenue derived from income-tax.* 

The Committee was presided over by Lord Meston and 
is, therefore, popularly known as the Meston Committee. 
It recommended a scheme of contribution which was differ¬ 
ent in certain material respects from the scheme proposed by 
the authors of the Joint Report. Further, its scheme differed 
from the latter also on the question of the heads of revenue 


1 Vide para. 61 of the Despatch of March 5, 1919. 

* The Joint Select Committee's Report on Clause 41, G.I. Bill, 1919. 
8 Vide para. 3 of the Report of the Financial Relations Committee. 
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to be allocated to the provinces. The authors J had pro¬ 
posed that the central Exchequer should receive the whole 
of the Income-tax and the revenue from General Stamps; 
and that the provinces should retain the entire receipts 
from Land revenue, Irrigation, Excise and Judicial Stamps, 
while they (i.e., the provinces) should be wholly responsible 
for the corresponding charges and for all expenditure in con¬ 
nection with famine relief. The Meston Committee agreed 
with them that the whole of the Income-tax proceeds should 
be credited to the central Government, but differed from 
them in that it advised that General Stamps should be made 
a provincial head throughout. 1 2 The recommendations of 
this Committee as modified by the Parliamentary Joint 
Select Committee, 3 and as further modified 4 subsequently* 
constitute the basis of the existing financial arrangements 
between the Government of India and the provincial 
Governments. 

The existing Under the existing financial arrangements 5 the 
financial provincial Governments 0 derive their revenue 
mente •" from the following sources, namely :— 
allocation (1) balances (if any) still standing at the 

of revenue. cre dit of the provinces ; 

1 See the Meston Committee’s Report, para. 5, and the Joint Report, 
para. 203. 

* The Meston Committee’s Report, para. 8. 

* See the ' Second Report from the Joint Select Committee on the 
Government of India Act, 1919 (Draft Rules)’, Part I. 

4 See App. U. 

5 See Devolution Rule 14.—App. B. 

The revenues of Berar have been allocated to the Government of 
the Central Provinces. This allocation is subject to the following 
conditions, namely:— 

(1) the Government of the Central Provinces is to be responsible 
for the due administration of Ber..r ; and 

(2) if in the opinion of the Governor-General in Council provision 

has not been made for the expenditure necessary for the safety and 
tranquillity of Berar, the allocation is to be terminated by order of 
the Governor-General in Council, or to be diminished by such 
amounts as the Governor-General in Council may direct.— Devolution 
Itule 14, Also see Appendix U. 6 Of Governors’ provinces. 
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(2) receipts accruing in respect of provincial subjects ; l 

(3) recoveries of loans and advances given by the 
provincial Governments and of interest paid on such loans ; 

(4) payments made to the provincial Governments by 
the Government of India or by one another for services 
rendered or otherwise ; 

(5) the proceeds of any taxes which may be lawrully 
imposed for provincial purposes ; 

(6) the proceeds of any loans which may be lawfully 
raised for provincial purposes ; 

(7) a share (determined in the way described below) 4 in 
the growth of revenue derived from Income-tax collected 
in the provinces, so far as that growth is attributable to 
an increase in the amount of income assessed 1 ; and 

(8) any other sources which the Government of India 
may declare to be sources of provincial revenue; (for 
instance, fees charged in respect of the grant or renewal of 
licences under the Indian Arms Rules, 1920, have been 
declared to be a source of provincial revenue). 

Though the authors of the Joint Report urged the 
importance of the entire separation of central 
of share in from provincial finance, the separation has 
the Income- not, however, been completely effected. As 
IS1 * the recommendations of the Meston Committee, 

and specially those which related to the allocation of the 
heads of revenue, aroused strong dissatisfaction in some 
provinces, particularly the three presidencies, the Joint 
Select Committee suggested, on grounds of policy, that 
there should be granted to all provinces some share in 
the growth of revenue from taxation on income so far as 
the growth would be due to an increase in the amount of 
income assessed. 2 Thus Income-tax continues to be a 

1 See The Government of India Act , published by the Government 
of India, p. 188. 

2 The Joint Select Committee’s second Report on Draft Rules, 
Parti. 
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divided head even under the Reforms. The manner in 
which the provincial share of the tax is determined is as 
follows:—If the assessed income of any year 1 subsequent 
to the year 1920-21 exceeds in a Governor's province the 
assessed income of the year 1920-21, the province is 
entitled to receive ‘ an amount calculated at the rate of three 
pies in each rupee of the amount of such excess.* 2 As 
regards the cost of the Income-tax establishments in the 
provinces, the central Government has been bearing it 
entirely since April 1, 1922. 3 

It may also be noted here that 4 it is not permissible 4 
to incur expenditure from central revenues on provincial 
subjects or to make assignment from central to provincial 
revenues for expenditure on a provincial subject, except in 
so far as such expenditure may be necessary in connection 
with matters pertaining to a central subject, in respect of 
which powers have been conferred by or under any law 
upon a local Government.* 5 

The Provincial Governments, with the exception of the 

n ... Government of Bihar and Orissa, were required 
Provincial , ,, , , 

conlrl- to make annually a total contribution of 983 

to the* lakhs of rupees, or such smaller sum as might 

Government be determined by the Governor-General in 

of India. Council, to the Government of India. 6 In 

the financial year 1921-22 the contributions paid to the 


1 The assessed income of any year subsequent to the year 1920-21 
means ‘the amount of income brought under assessment under the 
Indian Income-tax Act, 1918, in that year in respect of which Income- 
tax is collected, whether in that year or thereafter/—(Revised) 
Devolution Rule 15. See ibid, for further details. 

8 See Ibid . For further details see App. B. 

8 Vide Bengal Legislative Council Proceedings , vol. vii, No. 1, 

1922, p. 182. 

4 Note to Resolution No. 1448-E. A.— The Gazette of India , 
October 7, 1922, Part I, p. 1214. 

5 Or for payment for services rendered by a local Government. 

6 See Devolution Rule 18.—Appendix B. 
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Government of India by the local Governments mentioned 


below were as follows 1 : — 
Name of Province 


Contributions 

Madras 


(in lakhs ot rupees) 
... 348 

Bombay 

... 

... 56 

Bengal 

... 

... 63 

United Provinces 

... 

... 240 

Punjab 

... 

... 175 

Burma 

... 

... 64 

Central Provinces and Berar 

... 22 

Assam 

• • • 

... 15 


This scale of contributions for the year 1921-22 had been 
determined on the advice of the Meston Committee. The 
province of Bihar and Orissa had been exempted from the 
payment of any contribution on account of its inability 
to pay anything. The apparently favoured treatment of 
some provinces, Bengal and Bombay for instance, was, as 
the Meston Committee had pointed out, 2 due to two reasons. 
First, they had been light gainers in the distribution of 
revenues under the Reforms. Secondly, their indirect contri¬ 
butions to the central Government through Customs and 
Income-tax were considerable. The Joint Select Committee 
recommended that in no case should the initial contribution 
payable by any province be increased. 

If, however, for any financial year the Government of 
India determined as the total amount of the (provincial) 
contributions a sum smaller than that payable in the preced¬ 
ing year, a reduction was to be 4 made in the contributions 
of those local Governments only whose last previous annual 
contribution exceeded the proportion specified (hereinafter) 
of the smaller sum so determined as the total contribution *; 

1 See Devolution Rule 17 in Appendix B. 

8 See para. 22 of the Meston Committee’s Report. 
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and any reduction so made was to be proportionate to such 
excess 1 :— 


Madras 

... 17-90ths 

Bombay 

... 13-90ths 

Bengal 

... 39-90tbs 

United Provinces 

... 18-90ths 

Punjab 

9-90ths 

Burma 

... 64-90ths 

Central Provinces and Berar 

5-90ths 

Assam 

... 2£-90ths 


The Select Committee, appointed by Parliament to revise 
the draft Rules made under the Government of India 
Act, recognized the peculiar financial difficulties of the 
presidency of Bengal under the new scheme of provincial 
finance. It therefore commended the case of Bengal 
to the special consideration of the Government of 
India. 1 2 In view of this special recommendation of the 
Committee and also in view of the strong and persistent 
protest of the Government of Bengal against the whole 
basis of the post-Reforms Financial Settlement, the Govern¬ 
ment of India exempted Bengal from the payment of any 
contribution for six years with effect from the year 1922-23. 3 

The Select Committee had also urged that the Govern¬ 
ment of India and the Secretary of State in Council should, 
in regulating their financial policy, make it their constant 
endeavour to render the central Government independent 
of provincial assistance at the earliest possible date. 4 The 
Government of India announced in 1922 its intention of 
shaping its financial policy towards the reduction, and 


1 Devolution Rule 18. See Appendix B. 

* The Joint Select Committee’s Second Report on Draft Rules, 
Part 1. 

8 Vide the Bengal Legislative Council Proceedings, Feb. 20th, 1928. 

4 The Joint Select Committee’s Second Report on Draft Rules, 
Part 1. 
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ultimate extinction, of the provincial contributions; but at 
the same time it declared its inability to give any under* 
taking as to the definite period within which the contribu¬ 
tions would be abolished or as to the pace of their 
reduction. 1 The Secretary of State also expressed his 
concurrence with the Government of India in this policy. 2 
It may be noted here that effect has since been given 
to this policy. The Government of India's Budgets for 
1925-26 and 1926-27 ‘ effected a reduction in the provincial 
contributions amounting to 3*75 crores or, if the Bengal 
contribution be included, a reduction from 9*83 crores by 
4 38 crores to 5*45 crores ; ’ 3 and the Budget for the year 
1927-28 provided for the complete remission, temporarily 
for that year, of the provincial contributions. 4 Further, 
they have been completely and finally remitted by the 
Government of India with effect from the year 1928-29. 5 It 
need not perhaps be pointed out that this final and complete 
abolition of the provincial contributions has undoubtedly 
been one of the most important financial measures adopted 
by the Government in recent years. 6 Its beneficial effect 
will be far-reaching. As some of the provinces, 7 however, 


1 Vide the Despatch of the Government of India to the Secretary 
of State, dated July 13, 1922, on financial contributions, etc. 

* Vide the Reply of the Secretary of State to ibid . - 

3 Budget for 1927-28 (Government of India), pp. 136-39. 4 Jbid. 

* Sir Basil Blackett’s Budget speech on Feb. 29, 1928. °See App. U. 

9 For instance, Bengal. ‘ When the Government of Bengal put 

their case before the (Simon) Commission, one of the most important 
points that they will urge is that the Financial Settlement was wrong 
ab initio and treated Bengal most unfairly, and that it was largely 
owing to the shortness of funds that the working of the reformed 
constitution in Bengal has been so hampered and that Ministers have 
found it so difficult to carry on. The Government of Bengal will put 
in the forefront of their case a claim for a complete revision of the 

Financial Settlement, at any rate so far as Bengal is concerned, and 
unless that is done, I am convinced that parties will be unanimous 
in thinking that the successful working of the new constitution will b^ 
impossible in Bengal, however good that constitution may be in other 
ways,*—From the Budget speech of the Finance Member, Bengal, on 
Feb. 20,1928. 
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are still in financial difficulty, what is necessary now is 
such a new re-allocation of revenues between the central and 
provincial Governments as will enable them each to incur 
all necessary expenditure and, at the same time, to balance 
their Budgets. While we are writing these pages, the 
question is engaging the attention of the Indian Round 
Table Conference. 1 

In cases of emergency any provincial Government may 
be required by the Government of India, with the sanction 
of, and subject to the conditions approved by, the Secretary 
of State, to make a contribution to the central Govern¬ 
ment. 2 Any such contribution payable by a provincial 
Government must be the first charge on its revenues, and 
must be paid * in such instalments, in such manner, and on 
such dates, as the Governor-General in Council may 
prescribe/ 3 

The revenues of the Government of a province are 

Payment of re( * uired to be P aid into th( r public account, of 
Government which the Governor-General in Council is the 
Motte* custodian, and to be credited to the Government 
public of the province. The Governor-General in 
account. Council may prescribe by order, with the previous 
sanction of the Secretary of State in Council, the procedure 
to be followed ‘ in the payment of moneys into, and in the 
withdrawal, transfer and disbursement of moneys from, 
the public account, and for the custody of moneys stand¬ 
ing in the account/ 4 He may, by such order, delegate 
power in these respects to the Auditor-General, the Control¬ 
ler of the Currency and to local Governments. 

If a local Government is not permitted by the Govern¬ 
ment of India to draw any portion of its balance with the 
latter, the latter must pay interest to the former in respect 
of the same. The Government of India may also pay to a 

1 See ch. xxv. * Devolution Rule 19. 

31 


* Ibid . 20. 


Ibid, 16. 
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local Government interest on its surplus balances on such 
conditions as it may, with the approval of the Secretary of 
State, prescribe. 1 

The Government of India may at any time make 2 to a 
local Government an advance from its revenues 
on Sllc k terms as to interest and repayment as it 
meat of may think fit. If a local Government has not yet 

I ltd in 

paid off its debts to the Government of India, 
which it owed to the latter on April 1, 1921, on account of 
advances made from its provincial loan account, 3 it is 
required to pay interest thereon on such dates as may be 
fixed by the Governor-General in Council, and, in addition, 
to repay, by annual instalments, the principal of the debt by 
March 31, 1933, unless the Government of India otherwise 
directs. 4 

The capital sums spent by the Government of India ‘ on 
the construction in the various provinces of 
pcodltarVoo productive and protective irrigation works and 
irrigation of such other works financed from loan funds as 

worki* niay be" handed over to the management of local 

Governments ’ are to be treated as advances made to the 
local Governments by the Government of India. 5 Such 
advances will carry interest payable on such dates as. 
maV be fixed by the Governor-General in Council. 

The payment of interest on loans and advances made to 
provinces and the repayment by the latter of the principal 


1 Devolution Rule 22. 

* Ibid., 25. 

a The provincial loan account is the name of the account of loans 
and advances given by each provincial Government to local bodies, 
agriculturists, landlords, etc. Before the Reforms these loans and 
advances were financed by the central Government, but now each 
province finances its own loan transactions.—See Wattal’s Financial 
Administration in British India, p. 324 ; set also the Meston Com¬ 
mittee’* Report, Chap. V. 

* Devolution Rule 23. 

5 Ibid., 24. 
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of the debt which they owed to the central Government on 
April 1, 1921, are to have priority over all other charges on 
their revenues, except any contributions payable to the 
Government of India. 1 

Shortly before the Retorms, expenditure on famine relief 
was made a divided head, the cost being borne 
RcUc? C ky the central and the provincial Governments 

Fund. in the proportion of three to one. 2 The authors of 

the Joint Report stated that, as land revenue 
would be made a provincial head when the redistribution of 
resources as proposed in their Report would be effected, 
the provinces should take over the very heavy liability for 
famine relief and protective works. 3 Accordingly, it has 
been laid down in Devolution Rule 29 and Schedule IV 4 to 
the Devolution Rules, as subsequently amended, that the 
local Governments mentioned below must, save as other¬ 
wise provided, ‘ make in every year beginning with the 
financial year 1929-30 provision in their budgets for ex¬ 
penditure upon the relief of famine of such amounts 
respectively (hereinafter referred to as the annual assign¬ 
ments), as are stated against each ’ 



Rs. 

Madras 

... 3,00,000 

Bombay 

... 12,00,000 

Bengal 

... 2,00,000 

United Provinces 

... 16,00,000 

Punjab 

... 2,00,000 

Bihar and Orissa 

... 3,00,000 

Central Provinces 

... 4,00,000 


1 Devolution Rule 26. 

2 Joint Report, para. 108. 

3 Ibid., para. 203. 

* Schedule IV, as it originally was, has been amended with effect 
from 1929-30. The amended schedule is given in the text.— Vide the 
Government of India’s Home Department Not. No. F.~ 174—11—28, 
dated September 27, 1928. See also App. B., Sch. IV, pp. 559-62 post . 
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It is provided, however, that no annual assignment need 
be greater than is necessary to bring the accumulated total 
of the famine relief fund up to the amount specified below. 
The annual assignment provided for in the budget of a 
province must not be spent except upon the relief of 
famine. But if any portion of the assignment is not so 
spent, it is to be transferred to the famine relief fund of the 
province. The local Government, in making provision in 
its budget for the annual assignment, must include in 
demands for grant such portion of the assignment as is 
proposed to be spent on the relief of famine. The balance 
required to make up the total of the annual assignment 
must be transferred to the famine relief fund. The famine 
relief fund will consist of (a) the amount outstanding at the 
credit of the famine insurance fund 1 maintained till 
1928-29, and ( b) the unspent balances of the annual assign¬ 
ments for each year transferred to the fund, together with 
any interest which may accrue on these balances and any 
recoveries of interest and principal in respect of loans 
granted to cultivators under this Schedule. The local 
Government may in any year suspend temporarily the 
provision of the annual assignment ‘ when the accumulated 
total of the famine relief fund of the province is not less 
than the amount specified below ':— 



Rs. 

Madras 

... 40,00,000 

Bombay 

... 75,00,000 

Bengal 

... 12,00,000 

United Provinces 

... 55,00,000 

Punjab 

... 20,00,000 

Bihar and Orissa 

... 15,00,000 

Central Provinces 

... 45,00,000 


1 Till the end of the financial year 1928-29 the fund was known as 
the famine insurance fund. See foot-note 4 on page 483. 
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The famine relief fund must form part pf the general 
balances of the Government of India which * must pay at 
the end of each year interest on the average of the balances 
held in the fund on the last day of each quarter.' Such 
interest must be credited to the fund. The local Govern¬ 
ment may at any time spend the balance at its credit in the 
fund upon the relief of famine. Under certain conditions 1 
the excess balance 2 in the famine relief fund may be spent 
for other purposes ; e.g., protective irrigation works, the 
grant of loans to cultivators, etc. ... If any doubt arises 
as to whether the purpose for which it is proposed to spend 
any portion of the annual assignment or the famine relief 
fund or the excess balance thereof is one of the purposes 
specified in this Schedule, the decision of the Governor 
thereon will be final. 

As has already been stated, the provincial Governments 
in India had no power of borrowing before the 
borrowing 1 R e f° rms > because they ‘ possessed no separate 
resources on the security of which they could 
borrow.' The authors of the Joint Report felt, however, 
that, if the provincial Governments were to enjoy such real 
measure of independence as would enable them to pursue 
their own development policy, they must be given some 
powers, however limited, of raising loans. 3 Section 30(la) 
of thek Government of India Act has made provision to this 
effect. It empowers a local Government to raise, on behalf 
and in the name of the Secretary of State in Council, money 
on the security of the revenues allocated'to it, and to make 
proper assurances for that purpose, and provides for the 
framing of Rules relating to the conditions unden which 
this power of borrowing may be exercised. 

Under the existing Local Government (Borrowing) 
Rules, 4 a local Government may raise loans on the 

1 See App. B., Schedule IV, cl. 8. • See Ibid . 

3 Joint Report, para. 111. 4 See Appendix C. 
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security of its revenues for certain purposes. 1 But it 
cannot raise any such loan 4 without the sanction (in the 
case of a loan to be raised in India) of the Governor- 
General in Council, or (in the case of a loan to be raised 
outside India) of the Secretary of State in Council.’ The 
Governor-General in Council or the Secretary of State 
in Council, as the case may be, may, in sanctioning the 
raising of a loan, specify the amount of the issue and 
the conditions under which it can be raised. Every 
application for the sanction of the Secretary of State in 
Council must be forwarded through the Governor-General 
in Council. 

Every loan raised by a local Government is a charge on 
the whole of its revenues, and ail payments in connection 
with it have priority over all other charges of the local 
Government except— 

(1) its contribution (if any) 2 to the Government of 
India, 

(2) the interest payable by it on advances made to it 
by the Government of India, and 

(3) the interest due on all loans previously raised by it. 

Before the introduction of the Reforms, the provincial 

Governments could not impose any tax without 

taxation 81 ^e sanctlon °* Government of India. The 
authors of the Joint Report proposed that some 
means of enlarging the taxing powers of the local Govern¬ 
ments must, if possible, be found. 3 They advised that the 
best means of freeing the provincial Governments in this 
respect would be to schedule certain subjects of taxation as 
reserved for the provinces, and to retain the residuary 
powers in the hands of the Government of India, with whom 

* See Appendix C. 

* The provincial contributions have been abolished with effect from 
1928-29. See pace 480 ante . 
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would rest the ultimate responsibility for the security of 
the country. 1 Accordingly, it has been provided by Rules 8 
made under the Government of India Act as follows :— 

The Legislative Council of a province may. without the 
previous sanction of the Governor-General, make and take 
into consideration any law imposing, for the purposes of 
the local Government, any tax included in Schedule I 
below. It may also, without the previous sanction of the 
Governor-General, make and take into consideration any 
law imposing, or authorizing any local authority to impose, 
for the purposes of such local authority, any tax included 
in Schedule II below. It is open to the Government of 
India to make, at any time, any addition to the taxes 
enumerated in Schedules I and II referred to above. 

Schedule I 

1. A tax on land put to uses other than agricultural. 

2. A tax on succession or on acquisition by survivorship 
in a joint family. 

3. A tax on any form of betting or gambling permitted 
by law. 

4. A tax on advertisements. 

5. A tax on amusements. 

6. A tax on any specified luxury. 

7. A registration fee. 

8. A stamp duty other than duties of which the amount 
is fixed by Indian legislation. 

Schedule II 

(In this Schedule the word ‘ tax ’ includes a cess, rate, 
duty or fee.) 

1. A toll. 

2. A tax on land or land values. 

1 The Joint Report, para. 210. 

• See Appendix E for the Scheduled Taxes Rules. See also Section 
80A (3) of the Act. 
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3. A tax on buildings. 

4. A tax on vehicles or boats. 

5. A tax on animals. 

6. A tax on menials and domestic servants. 

7. An octroi. 

8. A terminal tax on goods imported into, or exported 
from, a local area in which an octroi was levied on or before 
July 6, 1917. 

9. A tax on trades, professions and callings. 

10. A tax on private markets. 

11. A tax imposed in return for services rendered, such 
as— 

(a) a water rate ; 

(b) a lighting rate ; 

(r) a scavenging, sanitary or sewage rate; 

(i d ) a drainage tax ; 

(e) fees for the use of markets and pther public 
conveniences. 

It may be noted in this connection that action has already 
been taken by several provincial Governments under the 
powers conferred on them by the Scheduled Taxes Rules. 1 

In conclusion, we may state here that the financial posi¬ 
tion of the provincial Governments should be 
Conclusion. f ur th er improved and their solvency secured, if 
necessary, by a redistribution 2 of the heads of revenue and 
expenditure between them and the central Government; 
and that the provincial Governments should be vested with 
far more extensive powers of taxation and with a more 
unfettered authority to borrow money on the security of 
their revenues. The existing restrictions on their borrow¬ 
ing powers have been imposed in order, it is said, to prevent 
harmful competition with the Government of India in the 

1 See Appendix E for the Scheduled Taxes Rules. See also 
Section 80A (3) of the Act. 2 See Appendix U in this connexion. 
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loan market. But such restrictions are incompatible with 
provincial autonomy. In Canada, the legislature of each 
province can make laws ‘in relation to the borrowing of 
money on the sole credit of the province.’ 1 If it is argued, 
however, that such provincial laws may be disallowed by 
the Governor-General of Canada in Council and, there¬ 
fore, the borrowing powers of the provinces in Canada are 
really limited and subject to the control of the central Gov¬ 
ernment, it may be said in reply that, since the Governor- 
General of India can veto any provincial Act, the provincial 
legislatures here should be allowed to make laws empower¬ 
ing the local Governments to borrow money on the security 
of their revenues, and that the existing restrictions on their 
borrowing powers should be removed. In the United States 
also, the central Government cannot exercise any control 
over the borrowing powers of the State Governments. 
There are, however, some restrictions on the borrowing 
powers of the State legislatures, but they have been imposed 
by the State Constitutions, and not by the central Govern¬ 
ment. 2 


1 See Section 92 of the British North America Act, 1867. 

2 Bryce, American Commomvealth , vol. i, p. 530. 



CHAPTER XXIV 


THE JUDICIARY* AND THE ECCLESIASTICAL 
ESTABLISHMENT 

The High Courts in India and the Privy Council—Constitution of 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council—Constitution of High 
Courts—Provision for vacancy in the office of Chief Justice or any other 
Judge—Salaries, etc., of Judges of High Courts—Jurisdiction of High 
Courts—Exemption from jurisdiction of High Courts—Certain acts 
to be misdemeanours—Judicial Commissioners—Subordinate Judici¬ 
ary : Inferior Criminal Courts—Inferior Civil Courts—Juries and 
Assessors—Advocate-General—Ecclesiastical Establishment—Salaries 
and allowances of Bishops, etc. 

In a previous chapter we have dealt with the functions 
of the High Courts in India as interpreters of our 
Courte S |n Constitution and shown how they guard against 

Mia and legislation inconsistent with it. But they are 

Council not the final interpreters of the Constitution like 
the Supreme Court of the United States in 
America. An appeal from the decision of a High Court of 
a matter which concerns the interpretation of the Constitu¬ 
tion may be made to the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council. The Privy Council is also the Supreme Court on 
Appeal in respect of certain other classes of Indian cases. 
According to The Imperial Gazetteer of India , 2 ‘in civil 
matters an appeal at present lies (a) from a final decree 
passed on appeal by a High Court or other court of final 
appellate jurisdiction ; ( b ) from a final decree passed by 
a High Court in the exercise of its original jurisdiction; 
and (< c ) from any other decree, if the case is certified by the 

1 For a short history of the Judiciary in India see The Imperial 
Gazetteer of India , vol. iv, pp. 142-46 ; see also Ilbert’s Government of 
India (1916), pp. 268-73. 

* Vol. iv, p. 152. 
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High Court to be fit for appeal to the Privy Council. Jn 
the first two cases the value of the subject-matter of the suit 
in the court of the first instance must be Rs. 10,000 or up¬ 
wards . . . and, when the decree (of a High Court) appealed 
from affirms the decision of the court immediately below, 
the appeal must also involve some substantial question 
of law. In criminal cases a right of appeal is given— 
subject to the opinion of the High Court that the case is 
a fit one for appeal—from any judgment, order, or sentence 
of a High Court made in the exercise of original jurisdic¬ 
tion, or in any criminal case where a point of law has been 
reserved for the opinion of the High Court.’ Apart from 
these conditions, the Crown has the prerogative ‘ to give 
special leave to appeal.' 1 The Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council now consists 2 of the Lord Chancellor and 
any former incumbents of his office, the six 
lords of appeal in ordinary, the Lord President 
of the Council, such other Privy Councillors who 
hold (or have held) high judicial positions, ‘ and 
varying number of judges from overseas superior 
Though the number of the members of the Com¬ 
mittee is thus large, only four of its members need be actually 
present when a case is heard. 4 Every decision of the 
Committee is submitted in the form of ‘ advice to the Crown* 
and * must bear the appearance at least, of unanimity.’ 5 

It may be mentioned here that, suggestions have been 
made by many Indian statesmen that, since India is 
‘ marching towards Responsible Government,’ it should 
have, before long, a Supreme Court of Appeal of its own. 6 


Constitution 
of the Judi¬ 
cial Com¬ 
mittee of the 
Privy Coun¬ 
cil. 

courts \ 3 


1 The Imperial Gazetteer , vol. iv, p. 152. 

* Seei Ogg, English Government and Politics , p. 756. 

3 Ibid. 4 See Ogg’s Governments of Europe , p. 175. 

5 See Ibid, 

6 See Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, The Indian Constitution , pp. 145-51. 
The Nehru Committee has also recommended the establishment of a 

Supreme Court in India. The question is now (1932) under 
consideration. 
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The establishment of such a Court will not be, it is held, 
incompatible with the continuance of India's connection 
with Britain. 1 Nor will it in any way affect the Crown's 
prerogative to grant leave to appeal to the Privy Council. 
What is really contemplated is that the right of appeal to the 
Privy Council will be limited, in the event of the establish¬ 
ment of a Supreme Court, only to certain special classes of 
cases. 

There are at present High Courts in Bengal, Madras, 
Bombay, the United Provinces , 2 Bihar and 
of > lSgh Uti0n Orissa, Burma and the Punjab. They have been 
Courts. established by Letters Patent issued by the 
Crown under the authority of Parliamentary 
enactments. The Crown is also empowered to establish 
by Letters Patent additional High Courts, if necessary, 
and confer on them 1 any such jurisdiction, powers and 
authority as are vested in or may be conferred ' on any of 
the existing High Courts. 3 The Indian Legislature has 
power, with the previous approval of the Secretary of State 
in Council, to make a law abolishing 4 any High Court. 

Each High Court is to consist 5 of a Chief Justice and 
as many other Judges as the Crown may, subject to what 
follows, think fit to appoint. The maximum number of 
Judges of a High Court, including the Chief Justice and the 
additional Judges, if any, who may be appointed by the 
Governor-General in Council for a temporary period not 
exceeding two years, is fixed at twenty. 6 A Judge of a 
High Court must be 7 (a) a barrister of England or Ireland, 

1 See in this connection Section 73 of the Commonwealth of 
Australia Constitution Act, 1900, and also Section 106 of South 
Africa Act, 1909. 

* The High Court in the United Provinces is styled the High Court 
of Judicature at Allahabad. 

3 Section 113 of the Act. 4 Section 65 (3) of ibid, 

3 Section 101 (2) of ibid, 6 Section 101 (2) of ibid, 

7 Section 101 (3) of ibid. 
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or a member of the Faculty of Advocates of Scotland, of 
not less than five years* standing; or (b) a member of the 
Indian Civil Service of not less than ten years’ standing, 
and having for at least three years served as, or exercised 
the powers of, a District Judge ; or ( c) a person having 
held judicial office, not inferior to that of a Subordinate 
Judge or a Judge of a Small Cause Court, for £ period ot 
not less than five years; or (d) a person who has been a 
pleader of a chartered High Court, or of any Court 1 which 
is a High Court within the meaning of Section 3 (24) of the 
General Clauses Act, 1897, for an aggregate period of not 
less than ten years. At least one-third of the Judges of a 
High Court, including the Chief Justice, 2 * but excluding 
additional Judges, must be 1 such barristers or advocates as 
aforesaid,* and at least one-third must be members of the 
Indian Civil Service. The Chief Justice of a High Court 
has rank and precedence before the other Judges of the 
same Court. All the other Judges have rank and prece¬ 
dence ‘according to the seniority of their appointments, 
unless otherwise provided in their patents.’ Every Judge 
of a High Court holds his office during the pleasure of the 


1 I.e., a Chief Court or the Court* of a Judicial Commissioner. 

2 Section 101 (4) ot the Act. Under this Section the Chief Justice 
of a High Court, according to one interpretation, must be a barrister. 
‘The position is,’ to quote Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, 1 that an Indian 
Vakil Judge may officiate as Chief Justice, but he cannot be con¬ 
firmed. Some of the most eminent Indian Judges like the late Sir 
Ashutosh Mukherjee, Sir Subramania Aiyar, Sir Narayan Chan- 
davarkar, Sir Pramada Charan Banerjee have officiated as Chief 
Justices but . . . they could not be confirmed *.— The Indian Con¬ 
stitution, p. 142. But according to another interpretation, the Chief 
Justice need not be a barrister. Under it, 4 one-third of the judges of a 

High Court must be barristers.The words “ including the 

Chief Justice** were intended merely to indicate that, in calculating 
the one-third, the Chief Justice must be included in the total to be 
divided by three. By a wresting of the words from their obvious 
significance, a rule has sprung up that the Chief Justice must always 
be a barrister and never a mere Civilian or, still less, a Vakil.*— 
London Correspondent’s letter, dated August 16, 1928, to the 
Statesman . 
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Crown. 1 * He may resign his office, in the case of the High 
Court at Calcutta, to the Government of India, and in other 
cases to the local Government.® In England the Judges 
of the High Court of Justice and of the Court of Appeal 
hold office during good behaviour. They can, however, 
be removed from office by the Crown on an address 
presented by both Houses of Parliament. ‘This means/ 
says Mr. Maitland, 3 ‘that a judge cannot be dismissed 
except either in consequence of a conviction for some 
offence, or on the address of both houses/ This restriction 
on the power of dismissal of Judges is regarded as essential 
to their independence, and thus it acts as a great consti¬ 
tutional safeguard against executive interference with 
the administration of justice. In the Dominion of Canada 
also, the Judges of the Superior Courts hold office during 
good behaviour, but, as in England, can be removed by 
the Governor-General ' on address of the Senate and House 
of Commons.’ 4 

If a vacancy occurs in the office of Chief Justice of a 
High Court, and during the absence of such a 
^vacancy Chief Justice, the Governor-General in Council 
In the office in the case of the High Court at Calcutta, and 
Justice*or ^ oca * Government in other cases, must 

any other appoint one of the other Judges of the same 
Judge. High Court to act as Chief Justice, until some 
person is appointed by the Crown to the office and enters 
on the duties of that office, or until the Chief Justice 
returns from his absence, as the case may be. 5 And if 
a vacancy occurs in the office of any other Judge of a High 

1 Section 102 of the Act. 

* Ibid. 

3 The Constitutional History of England , p. 313. 

4 Section 99 of the British North America Act, 1867 ; see also Section 
72 of the Commonwealth of Australia Constitution Act, 1900, and 
Section 101 of South Africa Act, 1909. 

3 Section 105 (1) of the Act. 
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Court, and during the absence of any such Judge, or on the 
appointment of any such Judge to act as Chief Justice, the 
Governor-General in Council in the case of the High Court 
at Calcutta, and the local Government in the case of any 
other High Court, may appoint a duly qualified person to 
act as a Judge of the Court. 1 

The Secretary of State in Council is empowered 2 to fix 
the salaries, allowances, furloughs, retiring 
etc^of 8 * pensions and, where necessary, expenses for 
Judges of equipment and voyage of the Chief Justices and 
High Courts. Qt j ier j u ^g es Q f the several High Courts, and also 
to alter them. But no such alteration can affect the salary of 
any Judge who has already been appointed. The remunera¬ 
tion fixed for a Judge cannot be diminished or increased 
during his continuance in office. 3 If a Judge of a High 
Court dies during his voyage to India, or within six months 
of his arrival in India, the Secretary of State is required 4 
to pay to his legal personal representatives such a sum of 
money out of the revenues of India * as will, with the 
amount received by or due to him at the time of his death 
on account of salary, make up the amount of one year’s 
salary.’ And if he dies after the expiration of six months 
from his arrival in India, the Secretary of State must pay, 
out of the same revenues, to his legal personal representa¬ 
tives a sum equal to six months* salary, in addition to the 
sum due to him at the time of his death. 5 These provisions 
are obviously meant for the benefit of the English lawyers 
who are sent out from England as Judges. 

The jurisdiction of every High Court has been defined by 
Letters Patent. The Letters Patent may be amended from 
time to time by the Crown by further Letters Patent. Each 


1 For further details see Section 105 (2) of the Act. 
* Section 104 of ibid. 3 Ibid. 

4 Ibid. 3 Ibid. 
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High “Court is a court of record and has 1 1 such jurisdiction, 
original and appellate, including admiralty 
Jurisdiction jurisdiction in respect of offences committed on 
Court? the high seas, and all such powers and authority, 
over or in relation to the administration of justice 
including power to appoint clerks and other ministerial 
officers of the Court, and power to make rules for regulat¬ 
ing the practice of the Court, as are vested in it by 
Letters Patent.* It cannot, however, exercise any original 
jurisdiction in any matter 4 concerning the revenue, or 
concerning any act ordered or done in the collection 
thereof, according to the usage and practice of the country 
or the law for the time being in force.* 1 2 
Each High Court has superintendence over all courts for 
the time being subject to its appellate juris- 
Powers of diction, and is empowered to 3 — 

High Courts (1) call for returns ; 

to subordi^ (2) direct the transier of any suit or appeal 

nate Courts. from any such court to any other court 

of equal or superior jurisdiction; 

(3) make and issue general rules and prescribe forms 
for regulating the practice and proceedings of such 
courts; 

(4) prescribe forms in which books, entries and 
accounts are to be kept by the officers of any such 
courts; and 

(5) settle tables of fees to be allowed to the sheriff, 
attorneys, clerks and officers of the courts. 

But these rules, forms and tables must not be inconsistent 


Powers of 
High Courts 
with respect 
to subordi¬ 
nate Courts. 


1 Section 106 (1) of the Act. See Ilbert’s Government of India 
(1916), pp. 268-73. 

2 Section 106 (2) of the Act. See llbert’s Government of India 
(1916), p. 273. 

3 Section 107 of the Government of India Act. 

See in this connection The Imperial Gazetteer of India , vol. i\\ 
p. 149. 
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with the provisions of any law for the time being in force, 
and must require the previous approval, in the case of the 
High Court at Calcutta, of the Governor-General in Council, 
and, in other cases, of the local Government. 1 

Rules may be made by each High Court providing for 
the exercise, by one or more Judges, or by Division Courts 
constituted by two or more Judges, of the Court, of its 
original and appellate jurisdiction. 2 The Chief Justice of 
the Court has to determine what Judge in each case is to sit 
alone, and what Judges of the Court, whether with or 
without the Chief Justice, are to constitute the several 
Division Courts. 3 

The Governor-General in Council may, 4 by order, 
transfer any territory from the jurisdiction of one to that of 
any other High Court, and empower any High Court to 
exercise jurisdiction in any part of British India not included 
within the limits for which it was established, and also to 
exercise jurisdiction over any British subject for the time 
being w r ithin any part of India outside British India. Such 
an order may, however, be disallowed by the Crown. 5 

As has been stated before, the highest officials 6 and 
Ministers in India are exempted from the original 
from juris- jurisdiction of any High Court in respect of 
diction of anything counselled, ordered or done by any of 
High Courts. t ^ em ^is p U bH c capacity; from liability to 


1 Proviso to Section 107 of the Act. 8 Section 108 of the Act. 

3 Ibid. 4 Section 109 of the Act. 

5 And the disallowance will take effect only from the day of its 
notification by the Governor-General. 

6 I.e. f the Governor-General, Governors, Lieutenant-Governors, 
Chief Commissioners and Executive Councillors. It is not clear from 
the Government of India Act whether or not these officials can be sued 
in the Court of India for private debts. In the absence of anything 
to the contrary, we may presume that they can be sued for private 
debts. The Governor-General of a self-governing Dominion can be 
sued in the Courts of the Dominion for such debts as if he were 
not Governor-General. (See Prof. Keith’s Responsible Government 
in the Dominions , 1909, p. 33.) 

32 
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arrest or imprisonment in any suit or proceeding in any High 
Court acting in the exercise of its original jurisdiction; and 
from the original criminal jurisdiction of any High Court in 
respect of any offence other than treason or felony. 1 This 
exemption from liability to arrest and imprisonment extends 
also to the Chief Justices and other Judges of the several 
High Courts. The written order of the Governor-General 
in Council for any act is, in any proceeding, civil or criminal, 
in any High Court acting in the exercise of its original 
jurisdiction, a full justification 2 of the act, except in so far as 
the order extends to any European British subject. But 4 the 
Governor-General, or any member of his Executive Council, 
or any person acting under their orders’, is not exempted 
from any proceedings in respect of any such act 
Mbe mlg Ct8 ^ e ^ ore any com P etent court in England. Again, 
demeanours, if any person holding office under the Crown in 
India does any of the following things, he will be 
guilty 3 of a misdemeanour:— 

(1) oppression of any British subject within his jurisdic¬ 
tion or in the exercise of his authority ; 

(2) wilful disobedience or neglect of the orders or 
instructions of the Secretary of State ; 

(3) wilful breach of the trust and duty of his office ; 

(4) trading for the benefit either of himself or of any 
other person, otherwise than as a shareholder in any 
joint-stock company or trading corporation; and 

(5) receiving of presents except in accordance with 
such rules as may be made by the Secretary of State as to 
the receipt of presents. 

But if any Member of the central Executive Council or 
any member of any local Government was concerned or 
engaged in any trade or business at the time of his 

1 See Section HO of the Act. See p. 349, footnote 1. 

2 Section 111 of ibid . 

3 Section 124 of the Act. 
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appointment, he may*, during the term of his office, with the 
sanction of the Governor-General or, in the case of 
Ministers, of the Governor, and in any case subject to such 
general conditions as the Governor-General in Council may 
prescribe, retain his concern or interest in the trade or 
business, but cannot, during that term, take part in its 
direction or management. 1 

If any European British subject, without the sanction of 
the Secretary of State in Council or of the Governor-General 
in Council, or of a local Government, is concerned in any 
loan to a Prince or Chief in India, he will be guilty of 
a misdemeanour. 2 The carrying on by any person of any 
illicit correspondence, dangerous to the peace or safety 
of any part of British India, with any Prince or with any 
other person having authority in India, is also a misdemea¬ 
nour. 3 Any person suspected of carrying on any such 
correspondence may be secured and detained in custody 
under a warrant issued by the Governor-General or a 
Governor. 

Any of the aforesaid offences may, without prejudice to 
any other jurisdiction, be tried and ‘ determined * before 
His Majesty’s High Court of Justice in England. 4 Every 
prosecution before a High Court in British India in respect 
of any of those offences must be commenced within six 
months of its commission. 5 

Judicial Commissioners are appointed by the Government 
of India for those parts of British India which 
Commls- are outsi(3e the jurisdiction of the chartered 

sioners. High Courts or Chief Courts. 0 They exercise in 

respect of all courts subject to their appellate 
jurisdiction the same powers* of revision and supervision 

1 See Section 124 of the Act. 4 Section 127 of ibid, 

2 See Section 12S of the Act. 5 Section 12S of ibid. 

* See Section 126 of the Act. 

6 See The Imperial Gazetteer , vol. iv, p. 147 ; also liberty Govern¬ 
ment of India (1916) , p. 163. At present only Oudh has a Chief Court. 
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as the High Courts do with respect to the courts subordi¬ 
nate to them. 4 They derive their authority from various 
Indian enactments. There are Judicial Commissioners 2 
in the Central Provinces, North-West Frontier Province, 
Coorg, Sind and Baluchistan. The province of Assam 
is under the jurisdiction of the Calcutta High Court. 

Every province—outside a presidency town 3 —is divided 
into a number of sessions divisions, each com- 
JadkI*ry ft * C pr * s * n £ one or more districts. 4 For every 
Inferior sessional division the local Government is re- 

Courts** Q u i re d t0 establish a court of sessions, and to 

appoint a Sessions Judge and also, if necessary, 
Additional and Assistant Sessions Judges. A court of 
sessions is competent to try all persons who have been 
duly committed to it and to inflict any punishment that 
may be allowed by law. But every sentence of death 
passed by it must be confirmed by ‘the highest court of 
criminal appeal in the province.* Below the court of 

sessions there are the courts of magistrates, which are 
divided again into three classes, 3 first, second, and third. 

The constitution, jurisdiction and procedure of the inferior 
civil courts in each province are as provided by 

Civil'Courts spec * a * Acts or Regulations. 8 The subordinate 
civil courts, as constituted in the different pro¬ 
vinces, are essentially identical, though they differ in respect 

1 See The Imperial Gazetteer , vol. iv, p. 147 ; also llbert’s Govern - 
went of India (1916), p. 163. 

* The Fifth Decennial Report , p. 75; also The Indian Year 
Book , 1927, and Whitaker's Almanack , 1928. 

» The Imperial Gazetteer , vol. iv, p. 147. 

4 See The Imperial Gazetteer, vol. iv, pp. 147-48. 

5 * From a conviction by a second or third-class magistrate an 
appeal lies to the District Magistrate or to any specially empowered 
first class magistrate ; and, subject to certain limitations, original 
convictions by magistrates of the first-class are appealable to the 
Sessions Judge, whose own original convictions are in turn appealable 
to the highest court in the Province.'— The Imperial Gazetteer , vol. iv, 
p. 149. 

6 The Imperial Gazetteer, vol. iv, p.' 149. 
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of certain details. 1 The usual arrangement is that for each 
district or group of districts there is a District Judge who 
also generally exercises criminal jurisdiction as a Sessions 
Judge. 2 Next to the District Judge there are Subordinate 
Judges; and below them come Munsifs, who preside over 
the lowest courts. 

Criminal cases are tried in the High Courts with the aid 
of jurors. Trials before courts of sessions are 
assessors!* conducted with the help either of jurors or of 
assessors, as the local Government concerned 
may direct. 3 The assessors ‘ assist, but do not bind, the 
Judge by their opinions. 1 In the case of a trial by a jury 
before a court of sessions, the Sessions Judge is required by 
law, if he considers that the jury has returned a 1 manifestly 
wrong verdict,’ to submit the case to the High Court, which 
can set aside or modify the finding of the jury. 4 

An Advocate-General for each of the presidencies of 
Bengal, Madras and Bombay is appointed by the 

Advocate- 

General. Crown. 5 He is empowered to take on behalf of 
the Crown such proceedings as are taken by the 
Attorney-General in England. 6 The Advocate-General of 
Bengal is also the principal Law Officer of the Government 
of India. If a vacancy occurs in the office of Advocate- 
General, or during the absence of an Advocate-General, 
the Governor-General in Council in the case of Bengal, 
and the local Government in other cases, may appoint 
a person to act as Advocate-General until some person is 
appointed by the Crown to the office, or until the Advocate- 
General returns from his absence, as the case may be. 7 


1 The Imperial Gazetteer , vol. iv, p. 149. 

* See Ilbert, Government of India (1916), p. 163. 

3 The Imperial Gazetteer , vol. iv, pp. 148-149. 

4 Ibid. 

5 Section 114 of the Act. 

6 Ibid . 


7 Ibid . 
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The ecclesiastical establishment is maintained primarily 

for the purpose of providing ‘ the ministration 

Ecciesiasti- 0 f re iigi on for British-born European servants of 
cai esta 

blishment. the Crown, and specially for soldiers and their 
families .’ i The total amount spent on this 
establishment in the year 1927-28 was about 32*3 lakhs 
of rupees. 2 The entire expenditure on the ecclesiastical 
department is non-votable. The Bishops of Calcutta, 
Madras and Bombay were formerly appointed by the Crown 
by Letters Patent. Since March 1st, 1930, i.e., the date of 
the dissolution of the legal union between the Church of 
England and the Church of England in India, 3 Bishops have 
been elected to vacant sees by the dioceses over which they 
rule. 4 Thus their appointment by the State has ceased. 
Besides, the Church in India has been empowered to manage 
its own affairs since that date. 5 It is now independent of 
the " Home ” Church. 

There were in 1922-23 as many as 161 Chaplains of the 
Church of England, maintained by the Government of 
India. 6 Besides, the Government maintained eighteen 
Chaplains of the Church of Scotland. 7 


1 Vide Report of the Indian Retrenchment Committee , 1922-23, 
p . 269. 

2 This amount was exclusive of the amount of Rs. 4*53 lakhs spent 
on the ecclesiastical establishment in the Army Department. —Finance 
and Revenue Accounts of the Government of India for the year 1927-2S 
p. 358 and p. 536. 

The legitimacy of this item of expenditure is open to question. 

3 See the Government of India Notification No. 32 (3)—Keel., 
dated the 15th February, 1930 ; also the Indian Church Measure, 1927, 
and the Indian Church Act, 1927. 

4 See Ibid ; also The Indian Year Book , 1929. 

3 Ibid. 

6 See Report of the Indian Retrenchment Committee , 1922-23 , p. ?71 
and also p. 268. The n umjber was 134 in 1929. 

7 Also allowances were granted to Roman Catholic priests attached 
to regiments. 
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The Governor-General in Council may, 1 with the sanction 
of the Secretary of State in Council, grant ‘to any sect, 
persuasion or community 2 of Christians, not being of the 
Church of England or Church of Scotland, such sums of 
money as may be expedient for the purpose of instruction 
or for the maintenance of places of worship 


1 Section 123 of the Act. 

2 E.g., To Roman Catholic and Weslevan priests. 
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THE REFORMS SCHEME IN OPERATION 2 

Lord Chelmsford on the Reforms—Working of the Reforms : in the 
sphere of the central Government—In the sphere of the provincial 
Government—How 4 dyarchy ’ has been worked : it has not had a 
fair trial—The principle of joint deliberation, not always observed— 
One of the inherent defects in dyarchy—Relations between Ministers 
and the public services—The English system—Relations between 
Governors and Ministers—Official bloc incompatible with ministerial 
responsibility—Collective responsibility of Ministers, not much 
encouraged—Relations between Ministers and the Finance Depart¬ 
ment, not very happy—System of separate purse, how far desirable— 
Parliament and the administration of Transferred subjects—Statutory 
Commission—Its personnel—Conclusion. 

We have in the preceding chapters attempted to describe 
the constitutional system established under the Government 
of India Act. We have also, in the course of our descrip¬ 
tion, pointed out some of its defects and anomalies, 
specially as experienced in the actual working of the system. 
We now propose to close this volume with a general survey 
of its operation during the last ten years. 

* For the first time the principle of autocracy which had 
not been wholly discarded in all earlier reforms 
Chelmsford was definitely abandoned ; the conception of the 
on the British Government as a benevolent despotism 
Reforms. was finally renounced; and in its place was 
substituted that of a guiding authority whose role it would 

1 The earlier portion of this chapter was originally written in 
January, 1&25. As the criticisms of the Reforms Scheme made 
therein are still mostly applicable, it has been retained in this edition 
only with minor alterations. This will explain its manner of treat¬ 
ment. 

2 See in this connection the Simon Report, Vol. I, Pt. iii. 
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be to assist the steps of India along the road that in the 
fulness of time would lead to complete self-government 
within the Empire/ These were the words in which Lord 
Chelmsford stated in 1921, in the course of his inaugural 
address to the first reformed Legislature of India, the 
underlying principles of the Reforms. How one would 
wish that these principles, so beautifully expressed by the 
ex-Viceroy, had been uniformly followed in practice in the 
succeeding years! Although it is really difficult to deny 
that there have been provocations, sometimes of the gravest 
character, given by the people and their representatives, 
yet one could have certainly expected a little more for¬ 
bearance in those on whom devolved the task of giving 
effect to those underlying principles as explained by Lord 
Chelmsford. But, at the same time, we must say that we 
cannot agree with his Lordship that the Constitution, at 
the inauguration of which he made the statement quoted 
above and in the framing of which he played so prominent 
a part, has definitely abandoned the principle of autocracy. 
The powers of 1 certification,’ of ‘ restoration,’ of 1 authori¬ 
zation,’ as well as the power of making ‘ Ordinances/ 
vested in the different ruling authorities by the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act, are undeniable proofs of the existence of 
the elements of autocracy in the Constitution. Nor, again, 
can it be said that the mechanism of the central 
theRefer ms : Government has been constructed according to 
in the the principles of democracy. Face to face with 
the central a Legislature consisting of two Houses, each 
Govern* having an elected majority, has been set up 
ttimt an irremovable and irresponsible Executive 
Government invested, subject, of course, to the ultimate 
control and direction of the Home Government, with a 
decisive power in respect of every question of Indian ad¬ 
ministration. The result has been, as should have been 
anticipated by the authors of the Constitution in such 
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circumstances, dissensions between the Executive and the 
Legislature. The history of the working of the central 
Government during the last ten years is full of bickerings 
between them. The Executive, having power, has come 
out apparently triumphant from these quarrels; the Legis¬ 
lature, lacking it, has used, on most occasions, whatever 
influence it has had, to oppose and to obstruct the Exe¬ 
cutive. No Government can act in such circumstances 
with confidence, vigour and courage; and no Legislature 
can help becoming irresponsible, before long, in such 
circumstances. Such a state of things is bound to continue 
unless the machinery of the central Government is radically 
altered. The remedy for these evils is the introduction of 
the principle of ‘ ministerial responsibility on the English 
pattern' into the central Government. 

The ‘ dualized form of Government ’ which, as we have 
( seen before, has been established in the major 

sphere of the P rovinces of India is popularly known as 
provincial ‘ dyarchy.’ According to Mr. Curtis, 1 the word 
Govern- ‘ dyarchy ’ was first applied to this form of 
Government by Sir William Meyer, when the 
latter was the Finance Member of the Government 
of India. We propose in this chapter to say a few words 
about its working during the last ten years. It is not, 
however, our intention here to pronounce our judgment 
on dyarchy; we shall only attempt to describe how it 
has been worked during the ten years it has been in 
operation. 

At the very beginning, we must point out that it is 
extremely difficult to form any definite and correct conclu¬ 
sions as to how it has been worked in the various provinces. 

* See Dyarchy, Introduction, p. xxxii. See also Appendix R Post . 

The word ‘ dyarchy ’ is compounded of two Greek words signifying 
‘ two,* and 1 governinentSee ibid., p. 105. It means, according 
to the Oxford English Dictionary, Government by two rulers. 
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The data, that are available to the public regarding its work¬ 
ing, are mostly unreliable. The mass of evidence that was 
placed before the Reforms Enquiry Committee 1 (1924) by 
the various witnesses who appeared before it was, for the 
greater part, hopelessly conflicting. For instance, what 
Mr. Harkishan Lai, an ex-Minister of the Punjab Govern¬ 
ment, had said about the working of dyarchy in his 
province when he had been a Minister, was contradicted 2 
by Sir John Maynard, the then (1924-25) Finance Member 
of the Punjab Government, who had been a member of that 
Government since the introduction of the Reforms. Simi¬ 
larly, what Sir Chimanlal Setalvad, an ex-Executive 
Councillor of the Government of Bombay, had stated about 
the working of dyarchy in his province when he had been a 
member of the Government, was contradicted, 3 first, by 
Sir George (now Lord) Lloyd who had been, till 1923, 
Governor of Bombay, and, secondly, by Sir Maurice 
Hayward, the then (1924-25) Home Member to the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay. But, in spite of the conflicting, and 
sometimes misleading, character of the statements made 
by some of the witnesses before the Reforms Enquiry 
Committee, certain conclusions in regard to the working 
of dyarchy in some of the provinces at least, are irresistible 
to those who have carefully studied the published evidence 
given by other witnesses and who have impartially followed 
the political history of India during the last ten years. 

1 The Committee was appointed by the Government of India and is 
popularly known as the Muddiman Committee after its President. 

* See for the evidence of Mr. Harkishan Lai and Sir John Maynard, 
The Statesman (Dak edition) of August 16 and of October 22, 1924, 
respectively ; also App. No. 6 to the Report of the Reforms Enquiry 
Committee, 1924, vol. i (pp. 215-264) and vol. ii (pp. 284-348) 
respectively. 

* See The Statesman (Dak edition) of October 23, of November 8, 
of December 4, of December 23, and of December 27, 1924. Sir 
George Lloyd’s reply to Sir C. Setalvad was first published in The 
Times. See also App. 6 to the Report of the Reforms Enquiry 
Committee, 1924, vol. ii, pp. 349-380. 
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How 4 dyar¬ 
chy ’ has 
been work¬ 
ed : it has 
not had a 
fair trial. 


First, it is difficult to deny that dyarchy has not had a 
fair trial since its introduction. The atmosphere 
created by the non-co-operation movement; the 
spirit of hostility to the Reforms engendered by 
it; the open preaching of the boycotting of the first 
elections held under the Reforms ; the emergence 
of the Swarajist party with the destruction of the Reforms 
as its creed; the financial difficulties 1 of the provincial 
Governments; some of the measures, both administrative 
and legislative, adopted by the Governments, central and 
provincial; the attitude of some members of the civil 
services towards the Reforms and Ministers in some 
provinces; and the policy pursued by some of the Gover¬ 
nors,—all these conspired as it were to make the smooth 
and successful working of the dyarchical system of 
Government practically impossible. 

Secondly, it appears from the evidence of some of the 
witnesses who were examined by the Reforms 
Enquiry Committee that the principle of joint 
deliberation between the two halves of the 
provincial Government under the chairmanship 
of the Governor, upon which so much stress had 
been laid by the Joint Select Committee and which was 
further emphasized by the Instrument of Royal Instruc¬ 
tions issued to every Governor, had not been uniformly 
followed in practice in some provinces. For this the 
Governors of those provinces were responsible. They were 
directed by the Royal Instructions to encourage the 
habit of such joint deliberation. By failing to do so, they 
acted not merely against the wishes of the Crown, but 
against the underlying spirit of the Reforms also. Apart 
from the reasons set forth before in support of joint 
deliberation, such deliberation brings Ministers into touch 

1 See App. l T Post ; also the Simon Report, vol. i, Ft. v, ch. 4, 
and vol. ii, Ft. viii. 


The princi¬ 
ple of joint 
delibera¬ 
tion, not 
always 
observed. 
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with the work of the Reserved departments, gradually 
familiarizes them with the needs of those departments and 
with considerations affecting their administration, and thus 
prepares the way ‘ for the assumption by Ministers of further 
responsibility ... as additional subjects are transferred, 
until the ultimate goal of complete responsibility * is attained. 1 

The habit of joint deliberation seems to have been 
encouraged both in Madras and Bengal. It is said that 
Lord Willingdon, who was till 1924 Governor of Madras, 
treated his 4 entire Government as a unified Government.' 2 
In dismissing the first Bengal Legislative Council Lord 
Lytton 3 is reported to have said as follows :— 

* It has always been my practice since I assumed 
office to treat my Government as a whole. All questions 
of policy, whichever department may be responsible for 
them, are discussed at joint sittings, and I have no hesita¬ 
tion in saying that the practice has been fully justified by 
the results. I believe that by this means we have made as 
much progress as it was possible to make in the time 
towards a unified Cabinet which recognizes a responsibility 
towards the legislature for its acts.' 

Both Mr. (now Sir) A. K. Ghuznavi and Mr. a. K. Fazl-ul- 
Huq, who had been Ministers in Bengal till September, 1924, 
bore testimony, in their evidence 4 given before the Reforms 
Enquiry Committee, to the continuance of the above 
* practice ’ when they had been Ministers. 

In this connection we must point out one of the inherent 
defects in the dyarchical system of Government. The 
position* of the Minister in it is extremely difficult. Joint 

1 See Mr. Montagu’s Memorandum on the Govt, of India Bill, 
p. 4. 

* See Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru’s The Indian Constitution , A Note on 
Jts Working , Besant Press, Madras, p. 86. 

3 See The Capital , Aug. 30, 1923. 

4 See The Statesman (Dak edition), October 14 and October 21, 1924. 

9 See on this point Dr. Pramatha Nath Banerjee's speech in the 
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deliberation between the two halves of the provincial 
Government is essential, as has been shown 
inherent before, for more than one reason. It is specially 
defects in necessary for ensuring unity of purpose in pro¬ 
dyarchy. vincial administration, as, after all, the Govern¬ 
ment of a province is one, its different parts being closely 
inter-related. Now let us suppose that a certain decision is 
arrived at by a provincial Government after a free consulta¬ 
tion between its two halves and that the decision relates to 
a matter under the Reserved side of the Government. 
The Transferred side does not approve of the decision. 
Let us next suppose that the action actually taken or 
proposed to be taken by the Reserved side on the basis of 
the decision already so reached, is strongly disapproved in 
the local Legislative Council. What then should be the 
attitude of the Ministers in the Council ? The Joint Select 
Committee advised 1 that members of the Executive 
Council and Ministers should not oppose each other in the 
Legislative Council by speech or vote: and that they should 
not be required to support either by speech or vote proposals 
of each other of which they do not approve. The only 
course open to the Ministers in our supposed case, next 
to that of resignation, is to remain silent spectators of 
the scene that is enacted before them. They cannot con¬ 
scientiously support the action in question in the Legislative 
Council; nor can they, without embarrassing their colleagues 
on the Reserved side, join the Council in its disapproval of 
the action. Their silence in such circumstances is bound 
to be misunderstood by the Council or, at least, by a 
considerable section of it. And this Council, it must be 
borne in mind, is their real master. Theoretically, they 

Bengal Legislative Council. —Bengal Legislative Council Proceedings . 
February 18 and 20, 1924, vol. xiv, No. 2. 

1 The Joint Select Committee’s Report on Clause 6 of the Govern¬ 
ment of India Bill. 
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hold office during the pleasure of the Governor; but in 
actual practice, they can retain office only so long as they 
can command the confidence of the Council. This, however, 
is not the case with their colleagues on the other side. Thus, 
in order to show loyalty to their colleagues on the Reserv¬ 
ed side, the Ministers have to displease their master who 
grants their salaries, and prepare the way for their own 
dismissal. Really, the position of Ministers in the dyarchi- 
cal system of Government is unenviable. 

Our third conclusion in regard to the working of dyarchy 

is that in some provinces at least, the relations 

Relations between Ministers and the officers of the public 
between , . , * 

Ministers services working under them—particularly the 

He**services* S ecretar * es —l iave not been what they should 
have been. As a matter of fact, one ex- 
Minister 1 has gone so far as to say that the position of 
the Minister in his province ‘ was one of humiliation and 
irritation.’ Orders passed by the Minister had been 
challenged by one of his subordinates. This attitude of 
insubordination on the part of officials working under 
Ministers may be attributed to two reasons principally. 
First, as we have shown before, under the Government 
of India Act and the Rules made thereunder, Ministers have 
practically no authority 2 over the members of the All-India 


1 Rao Bahadur N. K. Kelkar, ex-Minister of the Central Provinces ; 
see The Afnrita Bazar Patrika (Dak edition) of August 13, 1924. 

See also in this connection paras. 70-87 of Rao Bahadur N. K. 
Kelkar’s Memorandum to the Reforms Enquiry Committee, 1924; 
also App. 6 to the Report of the Committee, vol. i, p. 103. 

* ‘My proposals with regard to punishment, withholding of incre¬ 
ments, pensions, etc., of Imptrial Service officers were generally 
upset except in one or two cases. . . . Ministers can’t enforce any 
disciplinary measures against such officers nor do the Ministers 
possess the power of posting such officers to places desired by them 
(Ministers). In all these matters my decisions or suggestions were on 
many occasions upset by the Governor either in deference to the 
wishes of the officers concerned or in deference to the opinions of 
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Services, from amongst whom the Secretaries, Under¬ 
secretaries, etc., are generally recruited. Under Devolution 
Rule 10, even no order for the posting of an officer of an 
All-India Service can be made without the personal 
concurrence of the Governor. Secondly, under the rules 
of executive business framed by the Governor in each 
province, the Secretaries attached to the different depart¬ 
ments of the provincial Government have the right of 
access to the Governor for bringing to his notice any 
case which they consider to be necessary for him to 
attend to personally. They have even, as appears from the 
evidence 1 of Mr. Harkishan Lai, an ex-Minister of the 
Punjab Government, ‘ the right of pre-audience with the 
Governor/ and thus have the opportunity of influencing him 
before Ministers can present their case. The Secretaries 
to the Government of India have, as has been seen before, 
similar right of access to the Governor-General. Whatever 
may be the advantages of this system, we cannot support its 
underlying principle. Moreover, the system is particularly 
indefensible in connection with the administration of the 
Transferred departments, because it is, as Professor Keith 
stated in his Minority Report, 2 1 incompatible with 

the heads of the departments.’—Rao Bahadur N. K. Kelkar’s Memo¬ 
randum, (paras. 66 and 99) to the Reforms Enquiry Committee, 1924. 

1 If Ministers cannot be trusted even in the matter of transfers 
and posting, it would be simpler, more logical and more intel¬ 
ligible to dispense with them altogether.’—Mr. C. Y. Chintamani’s 
Memo, to the Reforms Enquiry Committee, 1924, para. 32. 

1 See The Statesman (Dak edition) of August 16, 1924. Vide also 
the Report of the Reforms Enquiry Committee, 1924, App. 6, vol. i, 
p. 224. 

In the Central Provinces, the Secretariat procedure Is as follows: 

1 Any case may, at any stage, if the Secretary in the department 
to which the case belongs thinks fit, be submitted by him to the 
Governor : 

Provided that when a case is so submitted to the Governor, the 
member or minister in charge shall be at once informed of the fact by 
the Secretary.’—Report of the Reforms Enquiry Committee, 1924* 
App. 5, p. 432. 

• See the Crewe Committee’s Report, p. 45, foot-pote 2. 
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responsible government in any real sense.* Besides, there 
is another consideration. The Members in charge of the 
Reserved departments in a province or the Members of the 
Executive Council of the Governor-General are, together 
with the Secretaries working under them, responsible to the 
same authority, namely, the Secretary of State for India, 
for the administration of the subjects committed to their 
charge. They have, therefore, so to speak, a homogeneity 
of interests. But the case is entirely different with Minis¬ 
ters. The latter are responsible for the administration of 
the subjects entrusted to their charge not to the Secretary of 
State, but to the provincial Legislative Council. And it is 
they who will have to defend before the Council every action 
relating to those subjects. The final decision in respect of 
every important question, affecting those subjects, should 
therefore rest with them so long as they would retain the 
confidence of that Council. It should be the duty of the 
officers of the public services serving under them to supply 
them with all necessary materials in order to enable them 
to arrive at a correct decision on a particular question; 
but the decision itself should be theirs. When the decision 
is once reached, it should be the further duty of those officers 
to give effect to it. 

It may be mentioned here that, unlike the other members 
of Lord Chelmsford’s Government, Sir C. Sankaran Nair 
apprehended the danger to the smooth and successful work¬ 
ing of dyarchy, which might arise from the right of access of 
the Secretaries, working under Ministers, to the Governor. 
In a minute of dissent appended to the First Despatch of 
the Government of India on Indian Constitutional Reforms, 
he expressed his views on the question as follows x :— 

‘ According to my colleagues, the permanent heads of 
departments and the secretaries under a minister should 

1 Government of India's Despatch of March 5, 1919, and Connected 
Papers , p. 97. 

33 
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have access to the Governor to bring to his notice any case 
which they consider that the Governor should see. In fact, 
the Secretary or the permanent head of a department would 
be entitled to appeal to the Governor against any decision 
of the minister overruling him. My colleagues also expect 
that the Governor would direct all cases of particular types 
and all cases of major importance to be brought to him as 
a regular practice. The result would naturally be to weaken 
considerably the position of the minister in relation to his 
subordinates. In fact, he might be reduced to a figure-head 
by the Governor and the secretary. I do not think that this 
could have been contemplated by the authors of the Reforms 
Report, and I do not think it right. No secretary or head of a 
department should have any access to the Governor for this 
purpose. No one should come between him and the 
minister. It is one thing for a Governor to tell the minister 
himself that he would like to be consulted on cases of a 
certain type, and it is a very different thing to allow a 
secretary to bring to him such cases for decision in appeal 
against a minister.’ 

In England, the permanent Under-Secretary attached to 
a department of State has no such right of access 
IygtMn* l,8h to *k e C rown or to Prime Minister over the 
head of the Minister in charge of the depart¬ 
ment. It inay be said that the actual relations between a 
Minister and his Secretary depend very much on their 
personality. This is true to a certain extent. But where 
there are statutory limitations on the powers of the Minister 
in relation to his subordinates, mere personality of the 
Minister will not always help to make the relations between 
them such as they should be. 

We may note here what President Lowell states 1 to be 
the theoretical relation between the political chief and his 


1 Lowell, Government of England (1919), vol. i, p. 182. 
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permanent subordinate in England. The function of the 
political chief, who furnishes the lay element in the concern, 

4 is to bring the administration into harmony with the 
general sense of the community and especially of Parliament. 
He must keep it in accord with the views of the majority 
in the House of Commons, and conversely he must defend 
it when criticised, and protect it against injury by any ill- 
considered action of the House. He is also a critic charged 
with the duty of rooting out old abuses, correcting the 
tendency to red tape and routine, and preventing the 
department from going to sleep or falling into ruts; and, 
being at the head, it is for him, after weighing the opinion 
of the experts, to decide upon the general policy to be 
pursued. The permanent officials, on the other hand, are 
to give their advice upon the questions that arise, so as to 
enable the chief to reach a wise conclusion and. keep him 
from falling into mistakes. When he has made his decision, 
they are to carry it out; and they must keep the department 
running by doing the routine work. In short the chief lays 
down the general policy, while his subordinates give him 
the benefit of their advice, and attend to the details/ 

If the Ministerial system of Government is to be made a 
success in India, Ministers must have a full control over the 
officers of the public services under them. 

Our fourth conclusion is that in some provinces, the 

Governors have tried to control their Ministers, 

Relations to re duce them to the position of their mere 
between _ . 

Governors advisers, and to concentrate power in themselves 
. even in respect of the administration of the Trans- 
ferred departments; and that often the Ministers 
in those provinces have been able to pursue their own 
policy only ‘ with the help of the weapon of resignation in 
the background/ In so acting, those Governors have 
violated the spirit, if not the letter, of the Constitution. 
Only in exceptional cases,, the Governor is empowered 
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by the Act to take action otherwise than in accordance with 
the advice of his ministers; ordinarily, he must let the 
Ministers have their way. The advice 1 of the Joint 
Select Committee on this question is very clear. ‘ Minis¬ 
ters who enjoy the confidence of a majority in their 
Legislative Council will be given the fullest opportunity 
of managing that field of government which is entrusted 
to their care. In their work they will be assisted and 
guided by the Governor, who will accept their advice and 
promote their policy whenever possible. If he finds 
himself compelled to act against their advice, it will only 
be in circumstances roughly analogous to those in which 
he has to override his Executive Council ’. The control of 
Ministers by the Governor and their responsibility to the 
Legislative Council are incompatible. As Rao Bahadur 
N. K. Kelkar, ex-Minister, Central Provinces, admitted, 
he had to please two masters, the Governor and the Legis¬ 
lative Council. 2 If the control by the Legislative Council of 
Ministers is to be made real and effective, the Governor’s 
control over them must disappear, and he must occupy the 
position of a purely constitutional Governor like the 
Governor 3 in a self-governing Dominion. The present 
position is anomalous. The Governor interferes in the 
administration of the Transferred subjects, but he enjoys 
immunity from all criticism by the Legislative Council 4 . 

1 The Joint Select Committee’s Report on the Government of India 
Bill, para. 5. 

* Report of the Reforms Enquiry Committee, 1924, App. 6, vol. i, 
p. 80 ; also App. 5, p. 413. 

3 The term • Governor ’ has obviously been used here in a wide 
sense. 

4 As Mr. C. Y. Chintamani, ex-Minister, United Provinces, said : 

4 They the Governors of provinces) are not constitutional 

Governors as in the dominions and yet the Legislative Councils are 
forbidden to criticise them and their acts and omissions as if they 
were such, as if they had no personal responsibility for what their 
Governments do or fail to do, as if they always acted upon the advice 
of responsible Ministers. . . .* 

1 Either the Governor should be a “ constitutional Governor M or he 
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Official bloc 
Incompati¬ 
ble with 
ministerial 
responsi¬ 
bility 


Fifthly, the presence of the official bloc in each Legis¬ 
lative Council has tended to obscure the 
responsibility of Ministers to the Council. It 
has thus helped to weaken the control of 
Ministers by the Council. An unpopular Minis¬ 
ter may, under the existing arrangement, 
continue in office and have all his demands for grants 
passed by the Council with the help of this 1 silent official 
phalanx,’ even though che majority of the elected members 
of the Council may have no confidence in him. Indeed, the 
official bloc and ministerial responsibility are irreconcilable. 
If responsible government is to be realized in the sphere 
of the Transferred side, either the official bloc , as it is consti¬ 
tuted now, must be forbidden to vote on any question 
relating to a Transferred subject, or provision must be made 
for its early disappearance. 

In the sixth place, it does not appear from the evidence 
placed before the Reforms Enquiry Committee 
that the principle of the collective responsibility 
of Ministers was recognized except in one or two 
provinces. 1 ‘It was pointed out to us by a 
majority of the ex-Ministers whom we examined’, 
say the authors of the Minority Report of the Reforms 
Enquiry Committee, ‘ that the Ministers were dealt with 
by their Governors individually and not collectively. In 


Collective 
responsi¬ 
bility of 
Ministers, 
not much 
encouraged 


should not by Rule be protected from criticism in the Council. At 
present his position in relation to the Council is one of power un¬ 
accompanied by responsibility and untempered by the knowledge 
that the manner of its exercise can form the subject of Council 
criticism. It is a position more privileged than that of any dominion 
Governor and of the King himself in Britain \—Paras. 9 and 23 of 
his Memo, to the Reforms Enquiry Committee, 1924. 

1 It appears from the evidence of Mr. Chintamani, an ex-Minister 
of the Government of the United Provinces, that he and his colleague, 
Pandit Jagat Narain, worked on the principle of joint responsibility. 
According to Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, both of them tendered 
their resignations upon a difference arising between one of them and 
the Governor. 
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other words, the point raised was that there were Ministers 
but no Ministries/ This may be due to two reasons. 
First, except in those provinces , 1 there were, till 
recently, no well-organised parties in the provincial 
Legislative Councils. Speaking of the English Constitution, 
President Lowell has remarked that it is inconceivable that 
government by a responsible ministry should have appear¬ 
ed if Parliament had not been divided into Whigs and 
Tories. In fact, the whole plan would be senseless if 
parties did not exist. 2 But it may also be said that, if the 
principle of the joint responsibility of Ministers were once 
recognized and acted upon, it would have brought parties 
into existence and tended to perpetuate them. For ‘the 
parliamentary system *, to quote the same writer 3 again, 
* like every rational fomi of government, reacts upon and 
strengthens the conditions of its own existence. It is based 
upon party, and by the law of its nature tends to accentuate 
party ’. Secondly, the principle of the collective respon¬ 
sibility of Ministers has not received much encouragement 
from most of the Governors. It has transpired that in one 
province at least there was even no joint consultation 
between its two Ministers during the whole tenure of their 
office. Following the letter of the law, some Governors 
directed that each Minister should act on his own individual 
responsibility. It is true that the Government of India Act 
has made no clear 4 provision for the joint responsibility of 
Ministers. But it must be borne in mind that this is a 

1 E.g., in Madras all the first three Ministers were appointed from 
among the non-Brahmin members of the Legislative Council as the 
non-Brahmin party commanded a majority in the Council. * In 
selecting the Ministers the Governor adopted the plan ... of 
calling upon the leader of the party which had been returned to power 
by the general elections to make recommendations/ 

* Lowell, Government of England , vol. i, p. 456. 

3 Ibid., p. 457. 

4 Sub-section 3 of Section 52 of the Act is not very clear on this 
point. 
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matter which rests elsewhere, e.g., in England, on mere 
conventions. Law has no direct concern with such matter 
there. Such conventions may be usefully built up also in 
our country. We may note here what the Joint Select 
Committee suggested 1 on this question:— 

* . . . . They think that it should be recognized from 
the commencement that ministers may be expected to act 
in concert together. They probably would do so; and in 
the opinion of the Committee, it is better that they 
should. ... * 

Again; 

‘ The Committee think 2 it important that, when the 
decision is left to the Ministerial portion of the Government, 
the corporate responsibility of Ministers should not be 
obscured. They do not intend to imply that, in their 
opinion, in every case in which an order is passed in a trans¬ 
ferred department, the order should receive the approval of 
all the Ministers: such a procedure would obviously militate 
against the expeditious disposal of business, and against 
accepted canons of departmental responsibility. But in 
cases which are of sufficient importance to have called for 
discussion by the whole Government, they are clearly of 
opinion that the final decision should be that of one or the 
other portion of the Government as a whole.* 

Thus, although the joint responsibility of Ministers has 
not been definitely provided for by the Act, it was at least 
contemplated by the Joint Select Committee. 

Lastly, we may observe that the relations between the 
Finance Department, which, by the way, \s, under Devolu¬ 
tion Rule 36 (1), controlled by a Member of the* Executive 
Council, and Ministers have not been, in most of the 


1 The Joint Select Committee’s Report on Clause 4 of the Govern¬ 
ment of India Bill. 

* The Joint Select Committee’s Second Report, p. 2. 
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provinces, as happy 1 as they should have been, and that 

this is partly responsible for the unpopu- 

between* dyarchy. Complaints have been made 

Ministers by several ex-ministers and other witnesses 

Finance before the Reforms Enquiry Committee about 

Depart- the attitude of this department towards the 

ment, not Transferred side of the provincial Governments, 
very 

happy. It is quite possible that some of these complaints 
are groundless and may be attributed to an 
inadequate appreciation of the duties and responsibilities of 
the Finance Department of every Government in relation 
to its revenues and expenditure. As we have previously 
shown, this department is seldom popular in any country 
with the spending departments of the Government thereof 
because of the peculiar nature of its work. But, on the other 
hand, there is evidence of an unimpeachable character to 
prove that in some provinces 2 at least, the Finance Members 
have often shown a 1 conscious bias ! against Transferred 
departments; that the principle bf ‘ charity begins at home * a 
has more influenced their attitude towards the two halves of 


the provincial Governments than considerations of equity 
and justice; that, in regard to proposals of new expenditure 
relating to Transferred subjects, they have been sometimes 
unduly strict in their interpretation of the rules of the 
Finance Department; and that they have often betrayed 
by their actions their inability to appreciate the difficulties 
of Ministers, who have had to carry a very critical majority 
with them. Some ex-Ministers have stated in their .evidence 
before the Reforms Enquiry Committee that they had often 


1 It should be admitted here that there has been some improvement 
in the relations between the Finance Department and Ministers since 
the publication of the Report of the Reforms Enquiry Committee, 
1924. 

2 See the Report of the Reforms Enquiry Committee, 1924, pp. 165- 
168 . 

3 Vide Mr. C. Y. Chintamani’s oral evidence before the Reforms 
Enquiry Committee, 1924. 
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had to use threats of resignation in order to have their way 
in financial 'matters. Certainly the system of Government 
under which it is necessary to employ such threats to carry 
on the administration is anything but sound. 

It may also be noted here that Devolution Rule 36 (1), 
which lays down that the Finance Department in each 
Governor’s province must be controlled by a member of 
the Executive Council, is, as Mr. C. Y. Chintamani, an ex- 
Minister of the United Provinces, has pointed out in his 
evidence, 1 a reflection upon Ministers. And it is difficult 
to say that the Rule, as it is, does not give ‘an unfair 
initial advantage * to the Reserved side of the Government 
over its Transferred side, and that it does not operate to the 
disadvantage of Ministers. 

Mr. (now Sir) A. K. Ghuznavi, an ex-Minister of the 
Government of Bengal, is of opinion 2 that on account of the 
4 minute and meticulous scrutiny by the Finance Department 
of the smallest technical details of each project, . . . ministers 
are only too often unable to carry through their schemes in 
the form approved by them and in which they are put by 
the heads of departments and other expert officers, Who 
alone are in a position to judge as to the soundness or 
otherwise of such schemes.’ He has suggested that the 
Rules relating to the Finance Department should be so 
amended as to limit its powers. 

In order to avoid the inevitable financial conflict between 
the two halves of the provincial Government under the 

1 See The Statesman (Dak edition) of August 20, 1924. Rule 36 
(1) 4 is a reflection on Ministers and it gives an unfair initial advantage 
to the Governor in Council and Reserved subjects over the Ministers 
and Transferred subjects. Nor L the objection only theoretical and 
sentimental. Experience inside the Government on the Transferred 
side satisfied me that the rule operated to the disadvantage of 
Ministers/—Mr. Chintamani^ Memo, to the Reforms Enquiry Com¬ 
mittee, 1924, para. 11. 

* See The Statesman (Dak edition) of October 14, 1924. See also 
Mr. Ghuznavi’s Memo, to the Reforms Enquiry Cbmmittee, 1924. 
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existing arrangement, many persons have advocated the intro¬ 
duction of the 4 separate purse * system. Under 
Mpvatt° f certain sources of revenue will be allocated 
purse, how to the Reserved, and certain other sources to the 
fardesira- Transferred side of the Government. With all 
the advantages of this system, we feel that it will, 
if introduced, tend to destroy the unity of provincial 
administration; and that, secondly, it will involve in 
practice many difficulties, no less serious than those which 
it seeks to remedy—arising specially from the fluctu¬ 
ations of receipts from the heads of revenue allocated to 
the one or the other side of the Government and its 
consequent deficit budgets in some years. Besides, it should 
not be overlooked that a joint purse brings 1 Ministers into 
association to some extent with the administration of 
Reserved subjects through the settlement of allocation 
of revenues 1 .’ 

We may note here that the Government of India had 
recommended the system of separate purse in its first 
Despatch 2 on Indian Constitutional Reforms. But the 
Joint Select Committee did not accept 3 the recommend¬ 
ation. It suggested, on the other hand, the system of joint 
purse now in vogue. 

We have stated above our conclusions in regard to the 
working of the Reforms since their introduction. We may 
be justly charged with having presented only the dark side 
of the picture. We are fully aware, however, of the fact that 
a good deal of useful work has been and is being done under 
the Reforms and that they have provided a good train¬ 
ing in responsible government to the people of India. Our 

1 Vide * Reports on the Working of the Reformed Constitution , 1927 , ’ 

p. 166. 

* See para. 70 of the Despatch. 

8 The Joint Select Committee’s Report on Clause 1 of the Govern¬ 
ment of India Bill. 
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object in writing this chapter has been to point out some of 
the inherent defects in our present Constitution and also 
some of the difficulties 1 that have been experienced in its 
practical working. These defects and difficulties have in 
no small degree contributed to the present unpopularity of 
the Reforms and are partly responsible for the practically 
universal demand for the abolition of dyarchy, for the 
establishment of * provincial autonomy \ and for the intro¬ 
duction of the principle of responsible government into the 
Government of India. We also feel that the dyarchical 
form of Government, as recommended to be worked, 
cannot but involve difficulties in its actual working. If, 
on the other hand, it is worked, as some have suggested, on 
strictly dyarchical lines, the unity of provincial administra¬ 
tion will be seriously affected and its educative value will 
be lost. Because of these inherent defects in dyarchy, we 
are also opposed to its introduction into the domain of the 
central Government. 

We may say here a few words about Parliament's 
Parliament attitude towards the administration of the 
and the Transferred subjects. The authors of the Joint 
Report recommended 2 that in respect of all 
Transferred matters in which responsibility would be entrust- 
subjects. ^ re p resen tative bodies in India, Parliament 
must be prepared to forego the exercise of its own power 
of control, and that this process must continue pari passu 
with the development of responsible government in the 
provinces and eventually in the Government of India. 
This recommendation has been followed in practice by the 
House of Commons. It is now a well-established con¬ 
vention of the House tha. it will not interfere in the' 
administration of the Transferred subjects. This convention 

1 For financial difficulties of the provinces see App. U, pp. 609-23 ; 
-also the Simon Report, Vol. II, Part. VTII. 

2 Joint Report, para. 291. 
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was established in 1921 by a ruling of the Speaker of the 
House. The occasion 1 of the ruling was as follows:— 
On February 23, 1921, a question was addressed to 
Mr. Montagu, the then Secretary of State for India, in 
regard to the appointment of Mr. Harkishan Lai 2 as. a 
Minister in the Punjab. The reply given by Mr. Montagu 
provoked a number of supplementary questions. The 
Speaker’s final ruling 3 on the subject was as follows 

‘. . . I have come to the conclusion that, having started 
upon this new departure of granting a measure of self- 
government to the provinces of India, it is highly undesira¬ 
ble that this House should interfere in any way with the 
control by those provincial legislatures of their own affairs. 
The Ministers who are selected by the provincial Governors 
. . . are responsible to the legislative Councils of those 
provinces, and even if this House were to pass some 
censure, either direct or indirect, upon such a Minister, it 
would be futile. . . . Upon the question of Transferred 
subjects I still hold that there is no right of interference 
by this House.’ 

This ruling established the principle of non-interference 
with the administration of the Transferred subjects by the 
House of Commons. This principle has been accepted also 
by the House of Lords with effect from March 8th, 1921. 4 

The authors of the Joint Report had recommended 5 that 
ten years after the institution of the Reforms, 
grtrtwy and again at intervals of twelve years thereafter, 
mission. a Commission approved by Parliament should in¬ 
vestigate the working of the changes introduced 

1 Vide The Indian Annual Register , 1922-23, vol. ii, pp. 14-22. 

58 Mr. Harkishan Lai was convicted of conspiracy to wage war 
against the King and was sentenced to transportation for life and 
forfeiture of property. He was subsequently pardoned. 

3 See The Indian Annual Register , 1922-23, vol. ii, pp. 20-21. 

4 See the Simon Report, vol. i, p. 243. 

5 The Joint Report, para. 288 ; also para 264. 
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into the provinces, and recommend as to their further 
progress. It should be, they continued, equally the duty 
o£ the Commission to examine and report upon the new 
constitution of the Government of India, with particular 
reference to the working of the machinery for representa¬ 
tion, the procedure by certificate, and the results of joint 
sessions. The Commission would, doubtless, if it saw fit, 
have proposals to make for further changes in the light 
of the experience gained. Elsewhere 1 in their Report they 
had also stated: ‘ We regard it as essential, if the terms 
of the announcement of August 20 are to be made good, 
that there should from time to time come into being some 
outside authority charged with the duty of resurveying the 
political situation in India and of readjusting the machinery 
to the new requirements. We would provide, therefore, 
that ten years after the first meeting of the new councils 
established under the statute, a commission should be 
appointed to review the position. Griticism has been ex¬ 
pressed in the past of the composition of Royal Commis¬ 
sions, and it is our intention that the commission which 
we suggest should be regarded as authoritative and should 
derive its authority from Parliament itself. The names of 
the commissioners therefore should be submitted by the 
Secretary of State to both Houses of Parliament for approval 
by resolution. The commissioners’ mandate should be to 
consider whether by the end of the term of the legislature 
then in existence it would be possible to establish complete 
responsible government in any province or provinces, or 
how far it would be possible to approximate to it in others ; 
to advise on the continued reservation of any departments 
for the transfer of which to popular control it has been 
proved to their satisfaction that the time had not yet come; 
to recommend the retransfer of other matters to the control 


1 Paras. 261-62. 
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of the Governor in Council if serious maladministration 
were established; and to make any recommendations for 
the working of responsible government or the improvement 
of the constitutional machinery which experience of the 

systems in operation may show to be desirable. 

They should investigate the progress made in admitting 
Indians into the higher ranks of the public service. They 
should examine the apportionment of the financial burden of 
India with a view to adjusting it more fairly between the 
provinces. The commission should also examine the 
development of education among the people and the pro¬ 
gress and working of local self-governing bodies. Lastly, 
the commission should consider the working of the 
franchise and the constitution of electorates, including 
the important matter of the retention of communal repre¬ 
sentation. * 

In accordance with these proposals, it was provided 
in the original Section 84A of the Government of India 
Act as follows :— 

1 (1) At the expiration of ten years after the passing of 
the Government of India Act, 1919, the Secretary of State, 
with the concurrence of both Houses of Parliament, shall 
submit for the approval of His Majesty the names of 
persons to act as a commission for the purposes of this 
section. 

1 (2) The persons whose names are so submitted, if 
approved by His Majesty, shall be a commission for the 
purpose of inquiring into the working of the system of 
government, the growth of education, and the development 
of representative institutions, in British India, and matters 
connected therewith, and the commission shall report as to 
whether and to what extent it is desirable to establish the 
principle of responsible government, or to extend, modify 
or restrict the degree of responsible government then 
existing therein, including the question whether the 
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establishment of second chambers of the local legislatures 
is or is not desirable. 

• (3) The commission shall also inquire into and report 
on any other matter affecting British India and the pro¬ 
vinces, which may be referred to the commission by His 
Majesty.* 

Commenting on this Section the Joint Select Committee 
remarked 1 as follows:— 

‘ The Committee are of opinion that the Statutory 
Commission should not be appointed until the expiration 
of ten years, and that no changes of substance in the con¬ 
stitution, whether in the franchise or in the lists of reserved 
and transferred subjects or otherwise, should be made 
in the interval. The Commission will be fully empowered 
to examine the working of the constitutions in all their 
details in the provinces, and to advise whether the time has 
come for full responsible government in each province, or in 
the alternative whether and to what extent the powers of 
self-government already granted should be extended, or 
modified, or restricted. It should be clearly understood, 
also, that the Commission should be empowered to examine 
into the working of the Government of India and to advise 
in respect of the Government of India no less than in 
respect of the provincial governments.* 

Notwithstanding the advice of the Committee, His 
Majesty's Government rightly decided 2 in 1927, for various 
reasons, 3 to accelerate the appointment of the Statutory 
Commission. As, however, it was thought that ‘ the 

1 The Joint Select Committee's Report on Clause 41 of the Govern¬ 
ment of India Bill, 1919. 

* Vide the Government of India’s Home Department Notification 
No. 5123—Public, dated November 8, 1927 ; also App. Q. 

3 Ibid . Also see the Earl of Birkenhead’s Speech in the House of 
Lords on November 15, 1927. 

Vide also Parliamentary Debates : Amendment of the Government 
of India Act, Section 84 A (published by the Government of India), 
1928, in this connection. 
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antedating of the Commission involved’ 1 an amendment of 
the Government of India Act, an Act 2 was passed by Parlia¬ 
ment in November, 1927, amending 1 Section 84A of the 
Government of India Act with respect to the time for the 
appointment of a Statutory Commission thereunder.’ 
Among other things, this Act provided that in Section 84A 
of the Government of India Act, “ for the words‘At the 
expiration of ten years’ there shall be substituted the 
words ‘ within ten years.’ ” A Commission was then 
appointed 3 for the purposes of the aforesaid Section of the 
Government of India Act, in accordance with the procedure 
laid down therein. It was composed as follows :— 

The Right Hon. Sir John Simon, M.P. (Chairman); 
Viscount Burnham; 

Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal; 

The Hon. E. C. G. Cadogan, M. P.; 

The Right Hon. Vernon Hartshorn, 4 M. P.; 

Colonel The Right Hon. George Lane-Fox, M. P.; and 
Major C. R. Attlee, M. P. 


1 A# we pointed out in the first edition of this work, there was 
nothing in Section 84A of the Government of India Act, as it stood 
before, to prevent the appointment of a Commission, constituted in 
the way prescribed therein or otherwise, before the expiry of the 
ten-year period. But if such a Commission had been appointed before 
1929 and the Section in question had remained unaltered, then another 
Commission, constituted in the manner prescribed in the Section, 
would have to be appointed 1 at the expiration of ten years after 
the passing of the Government of India Act, 1919/ We believe that 
the Government of India (Statutory Commission) Act, 1927, was 
passed by Parliament with a view to meeting this difficulty. 

8 The Government of India (Statutory Commission) Act, 1927. It 
is dated November 23, 1927. 

8 The appointment was made on November 26, 1927. See 
Parliamentary Debates : Amendment of the Govermnent of India Act , 
Section 84 A, p. 258. 

4 The Right Hon. Stephen Walsh, M. P., who had been originally 
appointed a member, having resigned for reasons of ill-health, the 
Right Hon. Vernon Hartshorn was appointed in his place under a 
Warrant, dated December 7, 1927.—Vide Parliamentary Debates : 
Amendment of the Government of India Act, Section 84 A, p. 255. 
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It was a purely Parliamentary Commission in the sense 
that it consisted of members of Parliament only. The cost 
of the Commission was to be borne by the revenues of India, 
but His Majesty’s Government had decided to make a 
contribution of £ 20,000 towards it. 1 

The total exclusion 2 of Indians from the personnel of the 
Commission was naturally regarded by many persons 
as an affront to Indian susceptibilities, and, as a result, the 
Commission was boycotted by a very considerable and 
important section of the people of India. No such ex¬ 
clusion was required by the Government of India Act which 
merely demanded that the members of the Commission 

1 See Earl Winterton’s speech in the House of Commons on 
November 25. 1927. Also see Parliamentary Debates: Amendment 
of the Government of India Act , Section 84 A, p. 165. The total cost 
of the Statutory Commission was estimated to be about £ 146,000, 
exclusive of the cost of the Auxiliary Committee on Education and 
of the Indian Central Committee and Provincial Committees. 

2 It should be mentioned here that arrangements were made for the 
association of Indians with the work of the Statutory Commission by 
means of an Indian Central Committee of nine members acting on be¬ 
half of the Indian Legislature, and provincial Committees (except in 
C. P.) acting on behalf of provincial legislatures. The Indian Central 
Committee, of which Sir Sankaran Nair was the Chairman, consisted 
of three members elected by the Council of State and six members 
(including another member of the Council) nominated by the 
Governor-General, as the Legislative Assemby had refused to co¬ 
operate with the Commission by 68 votes to 62. The Central Com¬ 
mittee sat along with the Commission wherever evidence was taken 
in India, but a provincial Committee could sit with the Commission 
only when evidence would be taken in the province concerned. Sir 
John Simon used to preside over the joint sittings of the Commission 
and Committees, styled the ‘ Joint Free Conference,’ and members 
present at a joint sitting had the same rights in respect of the examina¬ 
tion of witnesses. But it must not be forgotten, therefore, that neither 
the members of the Central Committee nor those of a provincial 
Committee were members of the Statutory Commission. The Com¬ 
mittees submitted separate reports. It was argued that through the 
media of the Committees, Indians wc uld have ample opportunity of 
influencing the views of the members of the Statutory Commission. 

It may be added here that the Statutory Commission was assisted 
in its task by an Education Committee, and by an economic expert 
Mr. (now Sir) .Walter T. Layton, Editor of the Economist) brought 
from England. Sir Philip Hartog, a member of the Public Service 
Commission, was the Chairman of the Education Committee. 

34 
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must be selected with the concurrence of both Houses of 
Parliament. In justification of the exclusion of Indians, the 
Earl of Birkenhead, the then Secretary of State for India, 
said in the House of Lords 1 :— 

* The function of the Commission is a simple one. It is 
to report to Parliament. When once the Commissioners 
have reported, they are functi officio . The task then 
belongs to others. What is it that Parliament was entitled 
to require from these reporters ? What could these 
reporters contribute that would be most helpful to Parlia* 
ment ? I find myself in no doubt as to the answer to both 
these questions. Parliament could most be helped by the 
opinions of men of admitted integrity and independence, 
without any commitments of any kind at all in the past 
events of history, who went there with one object and one 
object only—namely, to acquaint themselves with the 
actualities of the problem and to equip themselves to be 

the wise advisers of Parliament.I conceive of 

them (members of the Commission) as an exceptionally 
intelligent jury, going to Indih without any preconceived 
ideas at all, and with no task except to come to this country 
and give the honest result of the examination which they 
make of Indian politics. 

* I have no doubt whatever, speaking as a constitutional 
lawyer, that'the framers of the original and determining Act, 
when they spoke of a Commission, contemplated a Parlia¬ 
mentary Commission. 2 It is true that in terms they did 

1 On November 24th, 1927. Vide also Parliamentary Debates * 
etc., pp. 128-29. 

a The Earl of Birkenhead was corroborated on this point by 
Viscount Chelmsford who, after quoting a passage from the Report 
of the Joint Select Committee, said : 

* Mr. Montagu was a party to that Report and I think that 
quotation alone would show what was in his mind—that it was 
definitely a Parliamentary Commission or Committee, call it which 
you will, which he had in his mind to examine the constitutional 
development in India. Therefore, as 1 said at the beginning, I am 
deeply committed to the belief that this enquiry by Commission 
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not so state it, but I draw the inference that they did not so 
state it because they thought it so obvious.’ 

He also argued 1 that the inclusion of Indians would 
necessarily make the Commission, if it were to be 
really representative of various interests, loo unwieldy 
and inconvenient a body for the task to be assigned to it. 

Although we do not deny that these reasons had some 
weight, yet we feel that the exclusion of Indians from the 
Commission did naturally further embitter the not-very- 
happy relations previously existing between England and 
India ; and that it is likely that any advantages that might be 
derived from it were more than counterbalanced by the harm 
that had been done by it. The Report of the Commission 
was published in 1930 in two volumes. The recommenda¬ 
tions made by the Commission were very unfavourably 
received by the people of India as they fell far short of their 
legitimate aspirations. The problem of the future Con¬ 
stitution of India has, however, since November, 1930, been 
practically under the consideration of the Indian Round 
Table Conference, the third session of which is now (1932) in 
progress. It is earnestly hoped that the Conference will 
arrive at such conclusions as will satisfy^Indian opinion. The 
present constitution must be amended as early as possible, 
because it is not liked by any section of the Indian com¬ 
munity. 2 As Lord Olivier rightly said in the House of 

should be through the medium of a Parliamentary Commission/ — 
Parliamentary Debates , etc., . . . p. 159. 

The passage quoted by Viscount Chelmsford occurs in that part 
of the Report of the Joint Select Committee which deals with the 
Preamble to the Government of India Bill. To our mind it is not 
very enlightening on the question at issue. 

1 Vide Parliamentary Debates, etc , . . . pp. 130-133. 

2 In this connexion the attention of the reader is drawn to the 
Report of the Committee appointed, under the Chairmanship of 
Pandit Motilal Nehru, by the All-Parties Conference in Bombay 
on May 9th, 1928, * to consider and determine the principles of the 
constitution for India/ The Report is a document of great political 
importance, and should, therefore, receive from those who would 
frame the future Constitution of India, the amount of consideration 
which it rightly deserves. 
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Lords, 1 the dyarchical system (of Government) has ceased 
to perform any useful functions and the sooner it is 
superseded the better, because it is doing no good and is 
creating an atmosphere of misunderstanding and unrest. 

We cannot do better than conclude this chapter with 
the following quotation from Viscount Bryce’s 
Conclusion. g Tea ^ WO rk, 2 The American Commonwealth :— 

1 No constitution can be made to stand unsusceptible of 
change because, if it were, it would cease to be suitable to 
the conditions amid which it has to work, that is, to the 
actual forces which sway politics. And being unsuitable, 
it would be weak, not rooted in the nature of the State and 
in the respect of the citizens for whom it exists; and being 
weak, it would presently be overthrown.’ 

1 On November 15, 1927. Vide Parliamentary Debates : Amend¬ 
ment of the Government of India Act Section S4A , pp. 26-27. 

2 Page 362, new edition, 1922. 
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Preamble to the Government of India Act, 1919. 
Whereas it is the declared 1 policy of Parliament to provide for the 
increasing association of Indians in every branch of Indian adminis¬ 
tration, and for the gradual development of self-governing institu¬ 
tions, with a view to the progressive realization of responsible 
government in British India as an integral part of the empire : 

And whereas progress in giving effect to this policy can only be 
achieved by successive stages, and it is expedient that substantial 
steps in this direction should now be taken : 

And whereas the time and manner of each advance can be deter¬ 
mined only by Parliament, upon whom responsibility lies for the 
welfare and advancement of the Indian peoples : 

And whereas the action of Parliament in such matters must be 
guided by the co-operation received from those on whom new 
opportunities of service will be conferred, and by the extent to which 
it is found that confidence can be reposed in their sense of responsi¬ 
bility : 

And whereas, concurrently with the gradual development of self- 
governing institutions in the provinces of India, it is expedient to give 
to those provinces in provincial matters the largest measure of 
independence of the Government of India, which is compatible with 
the due discharge by the latter of its own responsibilities : 

Be it therefore enacted by the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, 
and Commons, in this present Parliament assembled, and by the 
authority of the same, as follows :— 

• * * 

APPENDIX B 
The Devolution Rules'*• 

In exercise ot the powers conferred by sections 45A and 129A of the 
Government of India Act, the Governor-General in Council, with the 
sanction of the Secretary of State in Council, is pleased to make the 
following rules, the same having been approved by both Houses of 
Parliament:— 

1. (1) These Rules may be called the Devolution Rules. 

1 See in this connexion Appendix R. 

• Vide Notification No. 308-S. in The Gazette of India (Extra.), 
December 16, 1920; also The Bengal Legislative Council Manual , 
1927, pp. 116-151. 
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(2) They shall come into force on a date to be 

Short title appointed by the Governor-General in Council, with the 

ai, d approval of the Secretary of State in Council, and 

commence- r r 

ment. different dates may be appointed for different parts of 

India, and for different provisions of these rules. 

2. In these rules, unless there is anything repugnant 
Definitions. . . . . , . 

m the subject or context,— 

(1) ‘ all-India revenues ’ means such portion of the revenues of 
India as is not allocated to local Governments under these rules ; 

(2) ‘ Schedule ’ means a Schedule to these rules ; 

(3) 1 the Act * means the Government of India Act. 


Definitions. 


Part I.—Classification of Subjects 

3. (1) For the purpose of distinguishing the functions of the local 

Governments and local legislatures of Governors’ 

Classifi- provinces.from the 

subjects. functions of the Governor-General in Council and the 
Indian legislature, subjects shall, in those provinces, be 
classified, in relation to the functions of Government, as central and 
provincial subjects in accordance with the lists set out in Schedule I. 

(2) Any matter which is included in the list of provincial 
subjects set out in Part II of Schedule I shall, to the extent of such 
inclusion, be excluded from any central subject of which, but for 
such inclusion, it would form part. 

4. Where any doubt arises as to whether a particular matter does 

or does not relate to a provincial subject, the Governor- 
of doubts? 1 General in Council shall decide whether the matter does 

or does not so relate, and his decision shall be final. 

5. The local Government shall furnish to the Governor-General in 

Duty of Council from time to time such returns and information 
local of matters relating to the administration of provincial 


J^j^y VUUUU1 UU1U U1UC LVJ Lilli C aUL.ll 1GLU1U3 aUU 1111VI lU.UlUU 

Government °* matters bating to the administration of provincial 
to supply subjects as the Governor-General in Council may require 
information. an( j suc h f orm as he may direct. 

6. The provincial subjects specified in the first column of Schedule 


6. The provincial subjects specified in the first column of Schedule 
Transfer of ** shall, in the Governors’ provinces shown against each 
subjects and subject in the second column of the said Schedule, be 
or^speiE- transferred subjects : provided that the Governor-General 

sion of in Council may, by notification in the Gazette of India . 

transfer. . , . . , • _ . _ 

with the previous sanction of the Secretary of State in 

Council, revoke or suspend for such period as he may consider 
necessary the transfer of all or any provincial subjects in any province 
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Settlement 
of doubts. 


Matters 

affecting: 

both 

reserved and 

transferred 

subjects. 


and upon such revocation or during such suspension the subjects 
shall not be transferred subjects. 

7. If any doubt arises as to whether any matter 
relates to a reserved or to a transferred subject, the 
Governor shall decide the question, and his decision 
shall be final. 

8. Where.an Act of the Legislative Council of a Governor’s province 

confers on local authorities powers of the management of 
eonmuence matters relating to reserved subjects, those matters shall, 
oMegisla- to the extent of the powers conferred by such legislation, 
be deemed in that province to form part of the transfer¬ 
red subject of local self-government. 

9. (1) When a matter appears to the Governor to affect substan¬ 
tially the administration both of a reserved and of a 
transferred subject, and there is disagreement between 
the member of the Executive Council and the minister 
concerned as to the action to be taken, it shall be the duty 
of the Governor, after due consideration of the advice 

tendered to him, to direct in which department the decision as to such 
action shall be given : provided that, in so far as circumstances admit, 
important matters on which there is such a difference of opinion shall, 
before the giving of such direction, be considered by the Governor 
with his Executive Council and his ministers together. 

(2) In giving such a direction as is referred to in sub-rule (1), 
the Governor may, if he thinks fit, indicate the nature of the action 
which should in his judgment be taken, but the decisioxi shall there¬ 
after be arrived at by the Governor in Council or by the Governor and 
minister or ministers, according as the department to which it has 
been committed is a department dealing with reserved or a depart¬ 
ment dealing with transt'erred subjects. 

10. The authority vested in the local Government over officers of 
the public services employed in a Governor’s province 
shall be exercised in the case of officers serving in a 
department dealing with reserved subjects by the 
Governor in Council, and in the case of officers Serving 
in a department dealing with transferred subjects by the 
Governor acting with the minister in charge of the 

department: provided that— 

(1) no order affecting emoluments or pensions, no order of formal 
censure, and no order on a memorial shall be passed to the disadvan¬ 
tage of an officer of an all-India or provincial service without the 
personal concurrence of the Governor ; and 


Regulation 
of exercise 
of authority 
over 

members of 

public 

services. 
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(2) no order for the posting of an officer of an all-India service 
shall be made without the personal concurrence of the Governor. 

11. If an officer performs duties both in a department dealing with 

reserved subjects and in a department dealing with 
departmenf. transferred subjects, the Governor shall decide in which 
department he shall be deemed to be serving. 

12. A local Government shall employ such number of Indian 
Employ- Medical Service officers in such appointments and on 

such terms and conditions as may be prescribed by the 
officers. Secretary of State in Council. 

12A. The Governor-General in Council shall have power to declare 
that any road or other means of communication is of military impor¬ 
tance, and to prescribe in respect thereof the conditions subject to 
which it shall be constructed or maintained, including the amount 
of expenditure to be from time to time incurred upon such construc¬ 
tion and maintenance by the Governor-General in Council and by the 
local Government respectively : 

Provided that before prescribing under this rule the sums to be 
expended by any local Government, the Governor-General in Council 
shall consult the local Government or local Governments concerned. 

13. Subject to the provisions of these rules, provincial subjects 

Devolution sha11 be a<Jruinistered ky the local Government. But, 
save in the case of transferred subjects, nothing in these 
rules shall derogate from the power of superintendence, direction, and 
control conferred on the Governor-General in Council by the Act. 


Part II.— Financial Arrangements 

14. (1) The foliowring sources of revenue shall, in the case of 

Governors’ provinces. 

of* revenue. ^ located to the local Government as sources of 
provincial revenue, namely;— 

(a) balances standing at the credit of the province at the time 
when the Act comes into force; 

(0) 1 receipts accruing in respect of provincial subjects ; 

(c) a share (to be determined in the manner provided by rule 15) 
in the growth of revenue derived from income-tax 
collected in the province, so far as that growth is attri¬ 
butable to an increase in the amount of income assessed; 

1 See The Government of India Act f published by the Government 
of India, p. 188. 
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( d ) recoveries of loans and advances given by the local Government 

and of interest paid on such loans ; 

(e) payments made to the local Government by the Governor- 

General in Council or by other local Governments, either 
for services rendered or otherwise ; 

(/) the proceeds of any taxes which may be lawfully imposed for 
provincial purposes ; 

(g) the proceeds of any loans which may be lawfully raised for 

provincial purposes; and 

(h) any other sources which the Governor-General in Council 

may by order declare to be sources of provincial revenue. 

(2) The revenues of Berar shall be allocated to the local Gov¬ 
ernment of the Central Provinces as a source of provincial revenue. 
This allocation shall be subject to the following conditions, 
namely:— 

(<i) that the local Government of the Central Provinces shall be 
responsible for the due administration of Berar ,* and 

( b ) that if in the opinion of the Governor-General in Council 
provision has not been made for expenditure necessary for 
the safety and tranquillity of Berar, the allocation shall 
be terminated by order of the Governor-General in Council, 
or diminished by such amount as the Governor-General in 
Council may by order in writing direct. 

15. (1) Whenever the assessed income of any year subsequent to 

, , the year 1920-21 exceeds in any Governor’s province 

Allocation . , . £ 

of share in or m the province of Burma the assessed income of 

tax. lnC ° me t * le y ear 1920-21, there shall be allocated to the local 
Government of that province an amount calculated at 
the rate of three pies in each rupee of the amount of such excess. 

(2) In this rule * the assessed income ’ of any year (other than 
the year 1920-21) means the amount of income brought under 
assessment under the Indian Income-tax Act, 1918, in that year in 
respect of which income-tax is collected, whether in that year or 
thereafter: 

Provided that the assessed income of any year subsequent to the 
year 1920-21 shall not include income in respect of which no share 
of the tax collected would have fc >en credited to provincial revenues if 
such income had accrued and been brought under assessment in the 
year 1920-21. 

(3) The assessed income of the year 1920-21 shall be such 
amount as the Governor-General in Council, after making due allow¬ 
ance for arrears caused by any abnormal delays in the collection of the 
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tax, may determine as the amount of income brought under assess¬ 
ment under the Indian Income-tax Act, 1918, in that year in respect 
of which income-tax is collected. It shall not include income 
in respect of which no share of the tax collected was credited to 
provincial revenues: 

Provided that, where in any year subsequent to the year 1920-21 the 
income derived from any business is for any reason assessed to income- 
tax in a province other than that in which it was assessed in that year, 
the assessed income of the year 1920-21 of such first-mentioned 
province shall be increased, and that of the other province shall be 
decreased, by the amount of the income of the business brought 
under assessment in that year on which income-tax was collected. 

16. All moneys derived from sources of provincial revenue shall be 
Payment of * nto ^ public account, of which the Governor- 

Government General in Council is custodian, and credited to the 
inttTthe 5 Government of the province. The Governor-General in 

account Council shall have power, with the previous .sanction of 

the Secretary of State in Council, to prescribe by general 
or special order the procedure to be followed in the payment of 
moneys into, and in the withdrawal, transfer and disbursement of 
moneys from, the public account, and for the custody of moneys 
standing in the account. 

Such orders may, to such extent and for such purposes as may be 
stipulated, delegate power to prescribe procedure for the said purposes 
to the Auditor-General, the Controller of the Currency and to local 
Governments. 


Contribu¬ 
tions by 
local Gov¬ 
ernments in 
1921-22. 


17. In the financial year 1921-22 contributions shall 
be paid to the Governor-General in Council by the local 
Governments mentioned below according to the following 
scale:— 


Name of Province 

Madras ... 

Bombay ... 

Bengal ... 

United Provinces 
Punjab ... ... * 

Bijrjna ... 

Central Provinces and Berar 
Assam ... 


Contributions 
(In lakhs of rupees) 
348 
56 

63 
240 
175 

64 
22 
15 
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Contribu¬ 
tions In 
subsequent 
years. 


18. (1) From the financial year 1922-23 1 2 onwards a total contribu¬ 

tion oi‘ 983 lakhs, or such smaller sum as may be deter¬ 
mined by the Governor-General in Council, shall be paid 
to the Governor General in Council by the local Govern¬ 
ments mentioned in the preceding rule. When for any 
year the Governor-General in Council determines as the total amount 
of the contribution a smaller sum than that payable for the preceding 
year, a reduction shall be made in the contributions of those local 
Governments only whose last previous annual contribution exceeds 
the proportion specified below of the smaller sum so determined as the 
total contribution ; and any reduction so made shall be proportionate 
to such excess :— 


Madras ... 

... 

17-90ths. 

Bombay 


13-90ths. 

Bengal 

... 

19-90ths. 

United Provinces 


I8-90ths. 

Punjab 


9-90ths. 

Burma 


6j-90tlis. 

Central Provinces and Berar ... 

5-90ths. 

Assam 

... 

2|-90ths. 


19. 


(2) a 


In cases of emergency, the local Government of any province 
may be required by the Governor-General in Council, 
with the sanction of, and subject to the conditions 
by, the Secretary of State, to pay to the 
in Council a contribution for any 
financial year in excess of the amount required by the preceding rules 
in the case of that year. 

20. The contributions fixed under the preceding rules shall be a 
first charge on the allocated revenues and moneys of the 
local Governments concerned, and shall be paid in such 
instalments, in such manner and on such dates, as the 

Governor-General in Council may prescribe. 

21. At any time when he considers this course to be essential in 
the financial interests of India as a whole, the Goverror- 
General in Council shall have power to require any local 
Government to which levenues have been allocated under 

these rules so to regulate its programme of expenditure as not to 


Excess con¬ 
tributions in 

case of approved 

emergency. . 

Governor-Genera 1 


Priority of 
contri¬ 
butions. 


Withdrawal 
Of balances. 


1 As we have stated before (page 480), provincial contributions 
have been completely remitted with effect from the year 1928-29. 

2 No longer of any practical importance. 
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reduce the balance at its credit in the public account on a specific 
date or dates below a stated figure, and shall have power to take the 
necessary steps by the restriction of issues of moneys to secure this 
end. Subject to this power, those local Governments shall be at 
liberty to draw on their balances, provided that notice of the amount 
which they propose to draw during the ensuing financial year is given 
to the Governor-General in Council before such date in each year as 
the Governor-General in Council may by order fix. 

22. (1) Whenever the Governor*General in Council has, on receipt 
inter st o °* ^ tte not * ce °* i ntent * on °* the local Government to 
provincial 1 draw on its balances, required it to reduce the extent of 
balances. the proposed draft, he shall, at the end of the financial 
year in which the local Government is debarred from drawihg, credit 
the local Government with interest on the amount which it was not 
permitted to draw. Such interest shall be a charge on the revenues 
ot India, and shall be calculated at a rate which shall be one per cent, 
less than the rate charged by the Governor-General in Council during 
the year for advances made to the Provincial Loans Fund. 

(2) The Governor-General in Council may also pay to a local 
Government interest on its surplus balances on such conditions as he 
may, with the approval of the Secretary of State, prescribe. 

23. Any moneys which, on the 1st day of April, 3921, are owed to 

Provincial *h e ^ overnor *General in Council on account of advances 
Loan made from the provincial loan account of any province 

Account. shall be t reate( ] as an advance to the local Government 

from the revenues of India, and shall carry interest at a rate calculated 
on the average rate carried bv the total amount owed to the Governor- 
General in Council on this account on the 31st March, 1921. The 
interest shall be payable upon such dates as the Governor-General in 
Council may fix. In addition, the local Government shall pay to the 
Governor-General in Council in each year an instalment in repayment 
of the principal amount of the advance, and this instalment shall be 
so fixed that the total advance shall, except where, for special reasons, 
the Governor-General in Council may otherwise direct, be repaid 
before the expiry of twelve years. It shall be open to any local 
Government to repay in any year an amount in excess of the fixed 
instalment. 

24. (1) The capital sums spent by the Governor-General in 
Capital Council upon the construction in the various provinces of 
expenditure productive and protective irrigation works and of such 
works? 8tl ° n other works financed from loan funds as may from time 

to time be handed over to the management of local 
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Governments shall be treated os advances made to the local 
Governments from the revenues of India. Such advances shall carry 
interest at the following rates, namely 

(a) in case of outlay up to the end of the financial year 1916-17, 
at the rate of 3*3252 per centum ; 

(b) in the case of outlay incurred after the financial year 1916-17, 
at the average rate of interest paid by the Governor-General in Council 
during the financial year preceding that in which the work in question 
is handed over to the local Government, on loans raised in the open 
market during the period from the end of 1916-17 to the beginning of 


the year in which the work is handed over. 

(2) The interest shall be payable upon such dates as the 
Governor-General in Council may fix. 

25. The Governor-General in Council may at any time make to a 

local Government an advance from the revenues or 

the V Govern- y mone y s accruing to the Governor-General in Council 

mentof on such terms as to interest and repayment as he may 

.* ■ « * ». 
think fit. 

26. The payment of interest on loans and advances made under 

t the three preceding rules, and the repayment of the 

Interest ° principal of an advance under rule 23, shall be a charge 
charges. on t k e annual allocated revenues cf the local Government, 
and shall have priority over all other charges, save only contributions 
payable to the Governor-General in Council. 

27. (1) The local Government 1 of a Governor’s province shall not, 
without the previous sanction of the Secretary of State 
in Council or of the Governor-General in Coucil, as the 
case may be, include any proposal for expenditure on a 
transferred subject in a demand for a grant, if such 

sanction is required by the provisions of Schedule III to these rules. 

(2) Subject to the provisions of sub-rule (1), the local 
Government of a Governor's province shall have power to sanction 
expenditure on transferred subjects to the extent of any grant voted 
by the Legislative Council. 

(3) The local Government of a Governor’s province shall have 
power to sanction any expenditure on transferred subjects which 
relates to the heads enumerated in ection 72D (3) of the Act, subject 
to the approval of the Secretary of State in Council or of the 
Governor-General in Council, if any such approval is required by any 
rule for the time being in force. 

28. The powers of a local Government under the preceding rule 
to sanction expenditure may be delegated by the local Government 


Powers of 
sanctioning 
transferred 
expenditure. 
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of powers 
of sanction. 


Famine 

Relief 

Fund. 


to an authority subordinate to it, after previous consultation with 
the Finance Department, to such extent as may be 
required for the convenient and efficient despatch of 
public business. 

(2) Any sanction accorded under these rules shall remain 
valid for the specified period for which it is given, subject, 
in the case of voted expenditure, to the voting of grants in each 
year. 

29. Each local Government mentioned in Schedule IV shall 
establish and maintain out of provincial revenues a 
famine relief fund in accordance with the provisions of 
that Schedule, and such fund shall be controlled and 

administered as required by those provisions. 

30. All proposals for raising taxation or for the borrowing of 

m money on the revenues of a province shall, in the case of 

and borrow- a Governor s province, be considered by the Governor 
infir - with his Executive Council and ministers sitting together, 

but the decision shall thereafter be arrived at by the Governor in 
Council, or by the Governor and minister or ministers according as 
the proposal originates with the Governor in Council or the Governor 
and ministers. 

31. Expenditure for the purpose of the administration of both 
reserved and transferred subjects shall, in the first 
instance, be *a charge on the general revenues and 
balances of each province, and the framing of proposals 
for expenditure in regard to transferred and reserved 
subjects will be a matter for agreement between that 

part of the Government which is responsible for the administration of 
transferred subjects and that part of the Government which is respon¬ 
sible for the administration of reserved subjects. 

32. (1) If, at any time when proposals are to be framed for the 
Procedure apportionment of funds between reserved and transferred 
in the event departments respectively, the Governor is satisfied that 

there is no hope of agreement within a reasonable time 
between the members of his Executive Council on the one 
hand and ministers on the other as to such apportionment, he may, by 
order in writing, allocate the revenues and balances of the province 
between reserved and transferred subjects, by specifying the fractional 
proportions of the revenues and balances which shall be assigned to 
each class of subjects. 

(2) An order of allocation under this rule may be made by 
the Governor either in accordance with his own discretion, or in 


Allocation 
of revenues 
for the ad¬ 
ministration 
of transfer¬ 
red subjects. 


of failure to 
agree. 
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Period of 
order of 
allocation. 


accordance with the report of an authority to be appointed by the 
Governor-General in this behalf on the application of the Governor. 

33. Every such order shall (unless it is sooner revoked) remain in 
force for a period to be specified in the order, which 
shall be not less than the duration of the then existing 
Legislative Council, and shall not exceed by more than 

one year the duration thereof : 

Provided that the Governor may at any time, if his Executive 
Council and ministers so desire, revoke an order of allocation or make 
such other allocation as has been agreed upon by them : 

Provided, further, that if the order which it is proposed to revoke 
was passed in accordance with the report of an authority appointed 
by the Governor-General, the Governor shall obtain the consent or 
the Governor-General before revoking the same. 

34. Every order of allocation made under these rules shall provide 
Condition of ^at, ^ any i ncrefl se of revenue accrues during the period 
order of of the order on account of the imposition of fresh taxa- 
allocation. tion, that i ncrease , unless the legislature otherwise 
directs, shall be allocated in aid of that part of the Government by 
which the taxation is initiated. 

35. If at the time of the preparation of any budget no agreement 
or allocation such as is contemplated by these rules has 
been arrived at, the budget shall be prepared on the 
basis of - the aggregate grants respectively provided 
for t^je reserved and transferred subjects in the budget of 
the year about to expire. 


Preparation 
of budget in 
default of 
agreement 
or order of 
allocation. 


Part III.— Finance Department 

36. (1) In each Governor’s province there shall be a Finance 

Department, controlled by a Member of the Executive 
Department Council, with a Financial Secretary, who shall be 
immediately subordinate to the Member. 

(2) If the minister so desire, the Governor shall, after con¬ 
sultation with the ministers, appoint a Financial Adviser, whose duty 
it shall be to assist the ministers in the preparation of proposals for 
expenditure, and generally to advise he ministers in matters relating 
to finance. 

(3) The Finance Department may delegate to the Financial 
Adviser all or any of the functions of the Finance Department 
specified in Rule 37 or referred to in any other rule contained in this 
Part and in relation to any function so delegated, references in this 
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Part to the Finance Department shall be deemed to be references to 
the Financial Adviser. 

37. The Finance Department shall perform the following functions, 
namely:— 

Functions (1) it shall be in charge of the accounts relating to 

Deparfment. loans granted by the local Government, and shall advise 
on the financial aspect of all transactions relating to such 

loans ; 

(2) it shall be responsible for the safety and proper employment 
of the famine relief fund ; 

(3) it shall examine and report on all proposals for the increase 
or reduction of taxation ; 

(4) it shall examine and report on all proposals for borrowing by 
the local Government ; shall take all steps necessary for the purpose of 
raising such loans as have been duly authorized ; and shall be in charge 
of all matters relating to the service of loans ; 

(5) it shall be responsible for seeing that proper financial rules 
are framed for the guidance of other departments, and that suitable 
accounts are maintained by other departments and establishments 
subordinate to them j 

(6) it shall prepare an estimate of the total receipts and disburse¬ 
ments of the province in each year, and shall be responsible during 
the year for watching the state of the local Government’s balances ; 

(7) in connection with the budget and with supplementary 

estimates— # 

(«) it shall prepare the statement of estimated revenue and 
expenditure which is laid before the Legislative Council 
in each year and any supplementary estimates or 
demands for excess grants which may be submitted to 
the vote of the Council; 

(A) for the purpose of such preparation, it shall obtain from the 
departments concerned material on which to base its 
estimates, and it shall be responsible for the correctness 
of the estimates framed on the material so supplied ; 

(c) it shall examine and advise on all schemes of new expendi¬ 
ture for which it is proposed to make provision in the 
estimates, and shall decline to provide in the estimates 
for any scheme which has not been so examined ; 

(8) on receipt of a report from an audit officer to the effect that 
expenditure for which there is no sufficient sanction is being incurred, 
it shall require steps to be taken to obtain sanction or that the 
expenditure shall immediately cease ; 
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(9) it shall lay the audit and appropriation reports before the 
committee on public accounts, and shall bring to the notice of the 
committee all expenditure which has not been duly authorized and any 
financial irregularities; 

.(10) it shall advise departments responsible for the collection of 
revenue regarding the progress of collection and the methods of 
collection employed. 

38. (1) After grants have been voted by the Legislative Council— 
(a) the Finance Department shall have power to 
Finance ° f sanction any re-appropriation within a grant from one 

Department major, minor or subordinate head to another ; 
with * 

reference to (6) the member or minister in charge of a depart* 

priation. ment sba11 bave P ower to sanction any re-appropriation 
within a grant between heads subordinate to a minor 
head which does not involve undertaking a recurring liability, provided 
that a copy of any order sanctioning such a re-appropriation shall be 
communicated to the Finance Department as soon as it is passed. 

(2) The Finance Department shall have power to sanction the 
delegation by a member or minister to any officer or class of officers 
of the power of re-appropriation conferred on such member or minister 
by clause (1) (£) above. 

(3) Copies of orders sanctioning any re-appropriation which 
does not require the sanction of the Finance Department shall be 
communicated to that department as soon as such orders are 


39. No expenditure on any of the heads detailed in section 72D (3) 

of the Act, which is in excess of the estimate for that head 

ref erred shown in the budget of the year, shall be incurred 

to Finance without previous consultation with the Finance Depart- 
Department. . 

ment. 

40. No office may be added to, or withdrawn from, the public 

service in the province, and the emoluments of no post 
raent >liSh " ma y ^ var * e( ^» exce P t after consultation with the Finance 
•changes. Department; and, when it is proposed to add a permanent 
or temporary post to the public service, the Finance 
Department shall, if it thinks necessary, refer for the decision of the 
Audit Department the question whether the sanction of the Secretary 
of State in Council is, or is not, necessary. 

41. No allowance and no special or personal pay shall be sanctioned 

for any post or class of posts or for any Government 
and°pay. CeS servant without previous consultation with the Finance 
Department. 

35 
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42. No grant of land or assignment of land revenue) except when 
the grant is made under the ordinary revenue rules of the province; 
shall be given without previous consultation with the Finance 

Department; and no concession, grant or lease of miners 
concessions. al or forest rights, or right to water power or of right-of- 

way or other easement, and no privilege in respect of 
such rights shall be given without such previous consultation. 

43. No proposal involving an abandonment of revenue for which 

credit has been taken in the budget, or involving 
meniuST expenditure for which no provision has been made in the 

revenue, etc. budget, shall be submitted for the consideration of the 
local Government or the Legislative Council, nor shall any orders 
giving effect to such proposals issue without a previous reference to the 
Finance Department. 

44. Every report made by the Finance Department on any matter 

on which it is required to advise or report under these 
report1Tby f rules shall be forwarded to the department concerned 
Department an< * shall, if the Finance Department so require, be 

submitted by the department concerned to the Governor 
for the orders of the local Government. The Governor may, if he 
thinks fit, direct that any such report shall be laid before the committee 
on public accounts. 

45. Wherever previous consultation w ith the Finance Department 

is required by these rules, it shall be open to that 

ofassetSof 11 department to prescribe, by general or special order,. 

Finance cases in which its assent may Ibe presumed to have been 
Department. 

given. 


Part IV.— -Agency 


46. The Governor General in Council may employ the agency of 
Agency the Governor in Council of any province in the adminis- 
o™tocai ment tration of central subjects in so far as such agency may 
Govern- be found convenient. 

menu,, 46A. Where, in respect of a central subject, powers have 

been conferred by or under any law upon a local Government, such 
powers shall be exercised by the Governor in Council. 

47. The cost of an establishment employed by the Governor in 


Cost of Council of any province exclusively on the administration 

Agency of central subjects shall be a charge against all-India 

establish¬ 
ments. revenues. 

46. If a joint establishment is employed upon the administration 
of central and provincial subjects, the cost of such establishment 
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may bti distributed in such manner as the Governor-General in 

.Council and the Governorin Council of the province con* 

S" 1 , 10 - cemed may agree, or, in the case of disagreement, in 

joint esta- such manner as maybe determined by the Secretary of 
blfshment. 0 ' 

State m Council. 


PArt V.—Limitation of Control 


49. The powers of superintendence, direction, and control over 


Limitation 
of control by 
Governor- 
General in 
Council 
over trans¬ 
ferred 
Subjects. 


the local Government of a Governor's province vested in 
the Governor-General in Council under the Act shall, in 
relation to transferred subjects, be exercised only for the 
following purposes, namely :— 

(1) to safeguard the administration of central 
subjects; 


(2) to decide questions arising between two provinces, in* cases 
where the provinces concerned fail to arrive at an agreement; and 

(3) to safeguard the due exercise and performance of any powers 
and duties possessed by, or imposed on, the Governor-General in 
Council under, or in connection with, or for the purposes of, the 


following provisions of the Act, namely, section 29 A, section 30 
(1-A), Part VII A, or of any rules made by, or with the sanction of, 
the Secretary of State in Council. 


SCHEDULE I 
(See Rule 3) 

Part I.— Central Subjects 


1. (a) Defence of India, and all matters connected with His 
Majesty’s Naval, Military and Air Forces in India, or with His 
Majesty's Indian Marine Service, or with any other force raised in 
India other than military and armed police wholly maintained by 
local Governments. 

(0) Naval and military works and cantonments. 

2. External relations, including naturalization and aliens, and 
pilgrimages beyond India. 

3. Relations with States in India. 

4. Political charges. 

5. Communications to the extent described under the following 
heads, namely:— 

(a) railways and extra-municipal tramways, in so far as they are 
not classified as provincial subjects under entry 6 ( d) of Part II of this 
Schedule; 

( b) aircraft and all matters connected therewith; and 
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(c) inland waterways, to an extent to be declared by rule made 
by the Governor-General in Council or by or under legislation ,by the 
Indian legislature. 

6. Shipping and navigation, including shipping and navigation on 
inland waterways, in so far as declared to be a central subject in 
accordance with entry 5 (c). 

7. Light-houses (including their approaches), beacons, lightships 
and buoys. 

8. Port quarantine and marine hospitals. 

9* Ports 1 declared to be major ports by rule made by the 
Governor-General in Council or by or under legislation by the Indian 
Legislature. 

10. Posts, telegraphs and telephones, including wireless instal¬ 
lations. 

11. Customs, cotton excise duties, income-tax, salt and other 
sources of all-India revenues. 

12. Currency and coinage. 

13. Public debt of India. 

14. Savings Banks. 

15. The Indian Audit Department as defined in rules framed 
under Section 96D (1) of the Act. 

16. Civil law, including laws regarding status, property, civil 
rights and liabilities, and civil procedure. 

17. Commerce, including banking and insurance. 

18. Trading companies and other associations. 

19. Control of production, supply, and distribution of any articles 
in respect .of which control by a central authority is declared 
by rule made by the Governor-General in Council or by or under 
legislation by the Indian legislature to be essential in the public 
interest; save to the extent to which in such rule or legislation such 
control is directed to be exercised by a local Government. 

20. Development of industries, in cases where such development 
by central authority is declared by order of the Governor-General in 
Council, made after consultation with the local Government or local 
Governments concerned, expedient in the public interest. 

21. Control of cultivation and manufacture of opium, and sale of 
opium for export. 

1 The ports of Calcutta, Bombay, Karachi, Aden, Rangoon, Chitta¬ 
gong, Vizagapatam and Madras have been declared to be major 
ports. 
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22. Stores and stationery, both imported and indigenous, 
required for Imperial Departments. 

23. Control of petroleum and explosives. 

24. Geological survey. 

25. Control of mineral development, in so far as such control 
is reserved to the Governor-General in Council under rules 
made or sanctioned by the Secretary of State, and regulation of-mines. 

26. Botanical survey. 

27. Inventions and designs. 

28. Copyright. 

29. Emigration from, and immigration into, British India, and 
inter-provincial migration. 

30. Criminal Law, including criminal procedure. 

31. Central police organization. 

32. Control of arms and ammunition. 

33. Central agencies and institutions for research (including 
observatories) and for professional or technical training or promotion 
of special studies. 

34. Ecclesiastical administration, including European cemeteries. 

35. Survey of India. 

36. Archaeology. 

37. Zoological Survey. 

38. Meteorology. 

39. Census and statistics. 

48. All-India services. 

41. Legislation in regard to any provincial subject, in so far as 
such subject is in Part II of this Schedule stated to be subject to 
legislation by the Indian Legislature, and any powers relating to 
such subject reserved by legislation to the Governor-General in 
Council. 

42. Territorial changes, other than inter-provincial, and decla¬ 
ration of laws in connection therewith. 

43. Regulation of ceremonial, titles, orders, precedence and civil 
uniform. 

44. Immovable property in the possession of the Governor-General 
in Council. 

45. The Public Service Commission. 

46. All matters expressly excepted by the provisions of Part II of 
this Schedule from inclusion among provincial subjects. 

47. All other matters not included among provincial subjects 
under Part II of this Schedule. 
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PART II.— Provincial Subjects 

1. Local self-government, that is to say, matters relating to the 
constitution and powers of municipal corporations, improvement 
trusts, district boards, mining boards of health, and other local 
authorities established in a province for the purpose of local 
self-government, exclusive of matters arising under the Cantonments 
Act, 1910; subject to legislation by the Indian legislature as 
regards— 

(1) the powers of such authorities to borrow otherwise than from 
a provincial government, and 

(2) the levying by such authorities of taxation not included in 
Schedule II to the Scheduled Taxes Rules. 

2. Medical administration, including hospitals, dispensaries, and 
asylums, and provision for medical education. 

3. Public health and sanitation and vital statistics, subject to 
legislation by the Indian legislature in respect to infectious and 
contagious diseases to such extent as may be declared by any Act of 
the Indian legislature. 

4. Pilgrimages within British India. 

5. Education : provided that— 

(1) the following subjects shall be excluded, namely:— 

(а) the Benares Hindu University, the Aligarh Muslim 

University, and such other Universities constituted after 
the commencement of these rules as may be declared by 
the Governor-General in Council to be central subjects, 
and 

(б) Chiefs’ Colleges and any institution maintained by the 

Governor-General in Council for the benefit of members 
of His Majesty’s Forces or of other public servants or of 
the children of such members or servants: and 

(2) the following subject shall be subject to legislation by the 
Indian legislature, namely : — 

the definition of the jurisdiction of any University outside 
the province in which it is situated. 

6. Public Works, other than those falling under entry 14 of this 
Part and included under the following heads, namely 

(a) construction and maintenance of provincial buildings used or 
intended for any purpose in connection with the administration of the 
province; and care of historical monuments, with the exception of 
ancient monuments as defined in section 2 (1) of the Ancient Monu¬ 
ments Preservation Act, 1904, which are for the time being declared to 
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"be protected monuments under section 3 (1) of that Act: provided 
that the Governor-General in Council, may, by notification in The. 
Gazette of India , remove any such monument from the operation of 
this exception, either absolutely or subject to spch conditions as he 
may, after consultation with the local Government or local Govern* 
ments concerned, prescribe; 

{(b ) roads, bridges, ferries, tunnels, ropeways and causeways, and. 
other means of communication, subject to the provisions of rule 12 A 
of these rules, and of any orders made thereunder ; 

( c ) tramways within municipal areas; and 

(d) light and feeder railways and extra-municipal tramways, in 
so far as provision for their construction and management is made by 
provincial legislation : subject to legislation by the Indian legislature 
in the case of any such railway or tramway which is in physical 
connection with a main line or is built on the same gauge as an 
adjacent main line. 

7. Water-supplies, irrigation and canals, drainage and embank¬ 
ments, water storage and water power ; subject to legislation by the 
Indian legislature with regard to matters of inter-provincial concern 
or affecting the relations of a province with any other territory. 

8. Land revenue administration as described under the following 
heads, namely 

(1) assessment and collection of land revenue ; 

(2) maintenance of land records, survey for revenue purposes, 
records-of-rights; 

(3) laws regarding land tenures, relations of landlords and 
tenants, collection of rents ; 

(4) Courts of Wards, encumbered and attached estates^,; 

(5) land improvement and agricultural loaos ; 

(6) colonization and disposal (subject to any provisions or 
restrictions that may be prescribed by the Secretary of State in 
Council under section 30 of the Act) of Crown lands not in the posses¬ 
sion of the Governor-General in Council, and alienation of land 
revenue; and 

(7) management of Government estates. 

9. Famine relief. 

10. Agriculture, including research institutes, experimental and 
demonstration farms, introduction of improved methods, provision 
for agricultural education, protection against destructive insects and 
pests and prevention of plant diseases ; subject to legislation by the 
Indian legislature in respect to destructive insects and pests, and 
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plant diseases to such extent as may be declared by any Act of the 
Indian legislature. 

11. Civil Veterinary Department, including provision for veterinary 
training, improvement of stock, and prevention of animal (diseases; 
subject to legislation by the Indian legislature in respect to animal 
diseases to such extent as may be declared by any Act of the Indian 
legislature. 

12. Fisheries. 

13. Co-operative Societies. 

14. Forests, including preservation of game therein and all buil¬ 
dings and works executed by the Forest Department; subject to 
legislation by the Indian legislature as regards disforestation of 
reserved forests. 

15. Land acquisition ; subject to legislation by the Indian legisla¬ 
ture. 

16. Excise, that is to say, the control of production, manufacture, 
possession, transport, purchase, and sale of alcoholic liquor and 
intoxicating drugs, and the levying of excise duties and licence fees, 
on, or in relation to, such articles, but excluding, in the case of opium, 
control of cultivation, manufacture and sale for export. 

17. Administration of justice, including constitution, powers, main¬ 
tenance and organization of courts of civil and criminal jurisdiction 
within the province; subject to legislation by the Indian legislature 
as regards High Courts, Chief Courts and Courts of Judicial Commis¬ 
sioners, and any courts of criminal jurisdiction. 

18. Provincial law reports. 

19. Administrators-General and Official Trustees; subject to 
legislation by the Indian legislature. 

20. Non-judicial stamps, subject to legislation by the Indian 
legislature, and judicial stamps, subject to legislation by the Indian 
legislature as regards amount of court-fees levied in relation to suits 
and proceedings in the High Courts under their original jurisdiction. 

21. Registration of deeds and documents; subject to legislation 
by the Indian legislature. 

22. Registration of births, deaths, and marriages; subject to 
legislation by the Indian legislature for such classes as the Indian 
legislature may determine. 

23. Religious and charitable endowments. 

24. Development of mineral resources which are Government 
property, subject to rules made or sanctioned by the Secretary of 
State, but not including the regulation of mines. 
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24-A. Control of production, supply and distribution of any 
articles to the extent to which by rule made by the Govembr-GeneraL 
in Council or by or under legislation by the Indian legislature such 
control is directed to be exercised by a local Government. 

25. Development of industries, including industrial research and 
technical education. 

26. Industrial matters included under the following heads h 
namely:— 

(a) factories; 

(b) settlement of labour disputes; 

(c) electricity; 

(d) boilers; 

(e) gas; 

(/) smoke-nuisances; and 

ig) welfare of labour, including provident funds, industrial 
insurance (general, health and accident) and housing; 
subject as to beads (a), (b), (c ), (d), and (g) to legislation by the 
Indian legislature. 

27. Stores and stationery ; subject, in the case of imported stores 
and stationery, to such rules as may be prescribed by the Secretary of 
State in Council. 

28. Adulteration of foodstuffs and other articles; subject to 
legislation by the Indian legislature as regards import and export 
trade. 

29. Weights and measures; subject to legislation by the Indian 
legislature as regards standards. 

30. Ports, except such ports as may be declared by rule made by 
the Governor-General in Council or by or under Indian legislation to 
be major ports. 

31. Inland waterways, including shipping and navigation thereon 
so far as not declared by the Governor-General in Council to be 
central subjects; but subject as regards inland steam-vessels to legis¬ 
lation by the Indian legislature. 

32. Police, including railway police; subject, in the case of 
railway police, to such conditions as regards limits of jurisdiction and 
railway contributions to cost oi maintenance as the Governor-General 
in Council may determine. 

33. The following miscellaneous matters, namely ••— 

(a) regulation of betting and gambling; 

(b) prevention of cruelty to animals; 

(c) protection of wild birds and animals; 
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(d) control of poisons; subject to legislation by the Indian 
legislature; 

( e ) control of vehicles; subject, in the case of motor vehicles, to 
legislation by the Indian legislature as regards licences valid through-- 
•out British India; and 

(/) control of dramatic performances and cinematographs; 
■subject to legislation by the Indian legislature in regard to sanction 
of films for exhibition. 

34. Control of newspapers, books and printing presses ; subject to 
legislation by the Indian legislature. 

35. Coroners. 

36. Excluded areas. 

37. Criminal tribes; subject to legislation by the Indian legisla¬ 
ture. 

38. European vagrancy; subject to legislation by the Indian * 
legislature. 

39. Prison, prisoners (except persons detained under the Bengal 
State Prisoners Regulations, 1818, the Madras State Prisoners Regula¬ 
tion, 1819, or the Bombay Regulation XXV of 1827) and Refor¬ 
matories ; subject to legislation by the Indian legislature. 

40. Pounds and prevention of cattle trespass. 

41. Treasure trove. 

42. Libraries (except the Imperial Library) and museums (except 
the Indian Museum, the Imperial War Museum and the Victoria 
Memorial, Calcutta) and Zoological Gardens. 

43. Provincial Government Press js. 

44. Elections for Indian and provincial legislatures; subject to 
rules framed under Sections 64 (1) and 72A (4) of the Act. 

45. Regulation of medical and other professional qualifications 
and standards; subject to legislation by the Indian legislature. 

46. Local Fund Audit, that is to say, the audit by Government 
agency of income and expenditure controlled by local bodies. 

47. Control, as defined by rule 10, of members of all-India and 
provincial services serving within the province, and control, subject 
to legislation by the Indian legislature, of public services within the 
province other than all-India services. 

48. Sources of provincial revenue not included under previous 
heads, whether— 

(1) taxes included in the Schedules to the Scheduled Taxes 
Rules; or 

(2) taxes not included in those Schedules, which are imposed by 
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or under provincial legislation which has received the previous sanc¬ 
tion of the Governor-General. 

49. Borrowing of money on the sole credit of the province ; subject 
to the provisions of the local Government (Borrowing) Rules. 

50. Imposition by legislation of punishments by fine, penalty, or 
imprisonment for enforcing any law of the province relating to any 
provincial subject; subject to legislation by the Indian legislature in 
the case of any subject in respect of which such a limitation is imposed 
under these rules. 

51. Any matter which, though falling within a central subject, is 
declared by the Governor-General in Council to be of a merely local 
or private nature within the province. 


SCHEDULE II 
{See Rule 6) 

List of Provincial Subjects for Transfer 

Column I Column II 

1. Local self-government—that is to say, matters All Governors* 
relating to the constitution and powers of municipal provinces, 
corporations, improvement trusts, district boards, 

mining boards of health, and other local authorities 
established in the province for purposes of local 
self-Government, exclusive of matters arising under 
the Cantonments Act, 1910 ; subject to legislation 
by the Indian legislature as regards (a) the powers 
of such authorities to borrow otherwise than from 
a provincial Government, and (6) the levying by 
such authorities of taxation not included in 
Schedule II to the Scheduled Taxes Rules. 

2. Medical administration, including hospitals, Ditto, 
dispensaries and asylums, and provision for 

medical education. 

3. Public health and sanitation and vital Ditto, 
statistics; subject to legislation by the Indian 
legislature in respect to infectious and contagious 
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Column I 

diseases to such extent as may be declared by any 
Act of the Indian legislature. 

4. Pilgrimages within British India. 

5. Education, other than European and Anglo- 
Indian education, provided that-r- 

(1) the following subjects shall be excluded, 
namely 

(а) the Benares Hindu University, the 

Aligarh Muslim University, and such 
other Universities, constituted after 
the commencement of these rules, as 
may be declared by the Governor- 
General in Council to be central 
subjects; and 

(б) Chiefs' Colleges and any institution 

maintained by the Governor-General 
in Council for the benefit of members 
of His Majesty’s forces or of other 
public servants or of the children of 
such members or servants ; and 

(2) the following subject shall be subject to 
legislation by the Indian legislature, namely 

the definition of the jurisdiction of any 
University outside the province in 
which it is situated. 

6. Public works, other than those falling under 
entry II of this part, and included under the 
following heads, namely :— 

(1) construction and maintenance of provincial 
buildings, other than residences of Governors of 
provinces, used or intended for any purpose in 
connection with the administration of the province 
on behalf of the departments of Government con¬ 
cerned, save in so far as the Governor may assign 
such work to the departments using or requiring 
such buildings ; and care of historical monuments, 
with the exception of ancient monuments, as 
defined in section 2(1) of the Ancient Monuments 
Preservation Act, 1904, which are for the time being 
declared to be protected monuments under section 


Column II 

Ail Governors' 
provinces. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 


All Governors' 
provinces, ex¬ 
cept Assam. 
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Column I 


Column II 


3(1) of that Act: provided that the Governor* 
General in Council may, by notification in The 
Gazette of India % remove any such monument from 
the operation of this exception either absolutely or 
subject to such conditions as he may, after con¬ 
sultation with the local Government or local 
Governments concerned, prescribe. 

(2) roads, bridges, ferries, tunnels, ropeways 
and causeways, and other means of communi¬ 
cation, subject to the provisions of rule 12A of 
these rules, and of any orders made thereunder ; 

(3) tramways within municipal areas; 
and 

(4) light and feeder railways and extra-muni¬ 
cipal tramways, in so far as provision for their 
construction and management is made by provin¬ 
cial legislation ; subject to legislation by the Indian 
legislature in the case of any such railway or 
tramway which is in physical connection with a 
main line or is built on the same gauge as an 
adjacent main-line. 

7. Agriculture, including research institutes, 
experimental and demonstration farms, introduc¬ 
tion of improved methods, provision for agricul¬ 
tural education, protection against destructive 
insects and pests and prevention of plant diseases ; 
subject to legislation by the Indian legislature in 
respect to destructive insects and pests and plant 
diseases to such extent as may be declared by 
any Act of the Indian legislature. 

8. Civil Veterinary Department, including 
provision for veterinary training, improvement of 
stock, and prevention of animal diseases ; subject 
to legislation by the Indian legislature in respect 
to animal diseases to such extent as may be 
declared by any Act of the Indian legislature. 

9. Fisheries. 

10. Co-operative Societies. 

11. Forests, including preservation of game 
therein, and all buildings and works executed by 


All Governors' 
provinces, ex¬ 
cept Assam. 


All Governors* 
provinces. 


Ditto. 


Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Bombay. 
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Column I 

the Forest Department, subject to legislation by 
the Indian legislature as regards disforestation of 
reserved forests. 

11A. Notifications under sub-section (i) of 
section 4 and declarations under sub-section (1) of 
section 6 of the Land Acquisition Act, 1894, when 
the public purpose referred to in the said sub¬ 
sections appertains to a transferred subject; sub¬ 
ject to legislation by the Indian legislature. 

12. Excise, that is to say, the control of 
production, manufacture, possession, transport, 
purchase and sale of alcoholic liquor and intoxi¬ 
cating drugs, and the levying of excise duties and 
licence fees on, or in relation to such articles, but 
excluding, in the case of opium, control of culti¬ 
vation, manufacture, and sale for export. 

13. Registration of deeds and documents; 
subject to legislation by the Indian legislature- 

14. Registration of births, deaths, and mar¬ 
riages ; subject to legislation by the Indian 
legislature for such classes as the Indian legisla¬ 
ture inay determine. 

15. Religious and charitable endowments. 

16. Development of industries, including 
industrial research and technical education. 

17. Stores and stationery required for trans¬ 
ferred departments; subject, in the case of im¬ 
ported stores and stationery, to such rules as 
may be prescribed by the Secretary of State in 
Council. 

18. Adulteration of foodstuffs and other articles; 
subject to legislation by the Indian legislature as 
regards import and export trade. 

19. Weights and measures, subject to legisla¬ 
tion by the Indian legislature as regards stan¬ 
dards. 

20. Libraries (other than the Imperial Library), 
Museums (except the Indian Museum, the Im¬ 
perial War Museum, and the Victoria Memorial, 
Calcutta), and Zoological Gardens. 


Column II 
Bombay. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 
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SCHEDULE III 
(See Rule 27) 

Rules relatino to Transferred Subjects. 

1. The previous sanction of the Secretary of State in Council is 
necessary— 

(1) to the creation of any new or the abolition of any existing 
permanent post, or to the increase or reduction of the pay drawn by 
the incumbent of any permanent post, if the post in either case is one 
which would ordinarily be held by a member of an all-India service, 
or to the increase or reduction of the cadre of an all-India service ; 

(2) to the creation of a permanent post on a maximum rate of 
pay exceeding Rs. 1,200 a month, or the increase of the maximum pay 
of a sanctioned permanent post to an amount exceeding Rs. 1,200 a 
month ; 

(3) to the creation of a temporary post with pay exceeding 
Rs. 4,000 a month or to the extension beyond a period of two years of 
a temporary post (or deputation) with pay exceeding Rs. 1,200 a 
month; 

[If the holder of a temporary post created by the local Govern¬ 
ment, the rupee pay of which does not exceed Rs. 3,000 a month, 
would have drawn overseas pay in sterling, had he not been appointed 
to this post, the local Government may permit the holder of that post 
to draw, in addition to the rupee pay sanctioned for the post, over¬ 
seas pay in sterling not exceeding the amount to which he would have 
been entitled had he not been appointed to the temporary post.] 

(4) to the grant to any Government servant or to the family or 
other dependants of any deceased Government servant of an 
allowance, pension or gratuity which is not admissible under rules 
made or for the time being in force under Section 96B of the Act, 
except in the following cases 

(a) compassionate gratuities to the families of Government 

servants left in indigent circumstances, subject to such 
annual limit as the Secretary of State in Council may 
prescribe; and 

(b) pensions or gratuities to Government servants wounded or 

otherwise injured while employed in Government service 
or to the families of Government servants dying as the 
result of wounds or injuries sustained while employed in 
such service, granted in accordance with such rules as 
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have been or may be laid down by the Secretary of State 
in Council in this behalf; and 
(5) Omitted 

2. (1) Every application for the sanction of the Secretary of State 
in Council required by paragraph 1 shall be addressed to the 
Governor-General in Council who shall, save as hereinafter provided, 
forward the same with his recommendations, and with such further 
explanations of the proposal as he may have seen fit to require from 
the local Government, to the Secretary of State in Council. 

(2) If the application relates to— 

(а) the grant in an individual case of any increase of pay, or 

(б) the creation or extension of a temporary post, 

the Governor-General in Council may, at his discretion, on behalf of 
the Secretary of State in Council, sanction the proposal, or may, and, 
if he dissents from the proposal, shall, forward the application with 
his recommendations, and with such further explanations of the pro¬ 
posal as he may have seen fit to require from the local Government, 
for the orders of the Secretary of State in Council. 


PUBLIC. 

The 27th September, 1928. 

No. F-174-11-28.—In exercise of the powers conferred by Sections 
45A and 129A of the Government of India Act, the Governor-General 
in Council, with the sanction of the Secretary of State in Council, is 
pleased to direct that the following further amendments shall be made 
in the Devolution Rules, namely :— 

I. In rule 29 of the said Rules, for the word 1 insurance 1 the word 
4 relief * shall be substituted. 

II. For Schedule IV to the said Rules, the following Schedule 
shall be substituted, namely :— 


SCHEDULE IV. 

(See Rule 29) 

.1. The local Governments of the provinces mentioned below, shall, 
save as hereinafter provided, make in every year beginning with the 
financial year 1929-1930 provision in their budgets for expenditure 
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upon the relief of famine of such amounts respectively (hereinafter 
referred to as the annual assignments) as are stated against each :— 


Madras 


Rs. 

.... 3,00,000 

Bombay 


... 12,00,000 

Bengal 


... 2,00,000 

United Provinces 


... 16,00,000 

Punjab 


... 2,00,000 

Bihar and Orissa ... 


... 3,00,000 

Central Provinces ... 


... 4,00,000 


Provided that no annual assignment need be greater than is neces¬ 
sary to bring the accumulated total of the famine relief fund up to the 
amount specified in paragraph 5. 

2. The annual assignment shall not be expended save upon the 
relief of famine. Any portion of an assignment which is not so spent 
shall be transferred to the famine relief fund of the province. 

3. The local Government, in making provision in its budget for the 
annual assignment, shall include in demands for grant such portion 
of the assignment as is proposed to be expended for the relief of 
famine. The amount required, over and above the grants voted for 
the aforesaid purposes, to make up the total of the annual assign¬ 
ment, shall not be included in a demand for grant, but shall be 
provided in the shape of a lump sum allocated for transfer to the 
famine relief fund. 

4. The famine relief fund shall consist of (<z) the amount outstan¬ 
ding at the credit of the famine insurance fund heretofore maintained 
and (0) the unexpended balances of the anuual assignments for each 
year, transferred to the fund under paragraph 2 of this Schedule, 
together with any interest which may accrue on these balances under 
paragraph 6 and any recoveries of interest and principal under 
paragraph 9. 

5. The local Government may, in any year, when the accumu¬ 
lated total of the famine relief fund of the province is not less than 
the amount specified below, suspend temporarily the provision of the 
.annual assignment 


Madras 

Bombay 

Bengal 

United Provinces .. 
Punjab 

36 


Rs, 

40,00,000 

75,00,000 

12,00,000 

55,00,000 

20,00,000 
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+ Rs. 

Bihar and Orissa ... ... ... 15,00,000 

Central Provinces ... ... ... 45,00,000 

6. The famine relief fund shall form part of the general balances 
of the Governor-General in Council, who shall pay at the end of each 
year interest on the average of the balances held in the fund on ther 
last day of each quarter. The interest shall be calculated for the 
financial year at a rate which shall be one Per cent . less than the rate 
charged by the Governor-General in Council during the year for 
advances made to the Provincial Loans Fund. Such interest shall be 
credited to the fund. 

7. The local Government may at any time expend the balance 
at its credit in the famine relief fund upon the relief of famine. 

8. When the balance in the famine relief fund exceeds the amount 
specified in paragraph 5, the local Government may utilize the 
excess to meet expenditure on protective irrigation works ; in the 
grant of loans to cultivators, either under the Land Improvement 
Loans Act, 3883, or under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act, 1884, or for 
relief purposes ; or in the repayment of advances from the Provincial 
Loans Fund, or to meet irrecoverable balances of loans under the 
said Acts, or for relief purposes when such loans have been made 
from the Provincial Loan Account: 

Provided that the excess of the accumulated balance in the Fund, 
on April 1, 1929, over the minimum balance prescribed in 
paragraph 5, may, in the case of Bombay, Bihar and Orissa and the 
Central Provinces, be utilized, with the approval of the Governor- 
General in Council, on objects other than those specified in this 
paragraph. 

9. Loans to cultivators under paragraph 8 shall be made through 
the Provincial Loan Account and the amount lent shall be repaid 
with interest to the famine relief fund by equated instalments* 
the rate of interest being the rate determined under paragraph 6 
for the financial year in which the loan was made to the Provincial 
Loan Account. 

10. In case of doubt whether the purpose for which it is proposed 
to spend any portion of the annual assignment, of the famine relief 
fund or the balance thereof is one of the purposes specified in 
paragraph 2 of this Schedule, the decision of the Governor shall be 
final. 

11. The annual accounts of the annual assignments and of the 
fund shall be maintained in forms to be prescribed in this behalf by 
the Auditor-General. 
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12. The local Government of the provinces mentioned in para¬ 
graph 1 shall make such adjustments in their budgets for the financial 
year 1928-29 as will have the effect of substituting the annual assign¬ 
ment prescribed in paragraph 1 for the annual assignment included 
in the budget in pursuance of the provisions heretofore in force. 


APPENDIX C 


The Local Government (Borrowing) Rules 1 


Short title 
and com¬ 
mencement. 


1. (1) These rules may be called the Local Govern¬ 
ment (Borrowing) Rules. 

(2) They shall come into force on a date to be 
appointed by the Governor-General in Council, with the approval of 
the Secretary of State in Council, and different dates may be appoint¬ 
ed for different parts of India. 

2. A local Government may raise loans on the security 
SrwSch of the revenues allocated to it for any of the following 

be*raised 7 purposes, namely:— 

(a) to meet capital expenditure on the construction 
or acquisition (including the acquisition of land, maintenance during 
construction and equipment) of any work or permanent asset of a 
material character in connection with a project of lasting public 
utility, provided that— 

(f) the proposed expenditure is so large that it cannot reason¬ 
ably be met from current revenues; and 
(it) if the project appears to the Governor-General in Council 
unlikely to yield a return of not less than such per¬ 
centage as he may from time to time by order prescribe, 
arrangements are made for the amortization of the 
debt; 

( b ) to meet any classes of expenditure on irrigation which have, 
under rules in force before the passing of the Act, been met from 
loan funds; 

(c) for the giving of relief and the establishment and mainte¬ 
nance of relief works in times of famine or scarcity; 


1 See Notification No. 309-S. in The Gazette of India (Extra.), 
December 16, 1920; see also The Bengal Legislative Council Manual* 
1927, pp. 151-53. 
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*{d) for the financing of the Provincial Loan Account; and 

(e) for the repayment or consolidation of foans raised in 
accordance with these rules or the repayment of advances made by 
the Governor-General in Council. 

3. (1) No loan shall be raised by a local Government without the 
sanction (in the case of loans to be raised in India) of the Governor- 
General in Council, or (in the case of loans to be raised outside 
India) of the Secretary of State in Comic.*, and in sanctioning the 
raising of a loan, the Governor-General in Council or the Secretary 
of State in Council, as the case may be, may specify the amount of 
the issue and any or all of the conditions under which the loan shall 
be raised. 

(2) Every application for the sanction of the Secretary of State 
required by this rule shall be transmitted through the Governor- 
General in Council. 

4. Every loan raised by a local Government in accordance with 

Priorit these rules shall be a charge on the whole of the revenues 

allocated to the local Government, and all payments 
in connection with the service of such loans shall be made in 
priority to all payments by the local Government other than the 
payments of— 

(1) the fixed provincial contribution payable to the Governor- 
General in Council; 

(2) Interest due on sums advanced to the local Government by 
the Governor-General in Council from the revenues of India; and 

(3) interest due on all loans previously raised by the local 
Government. 


APPENDIX D 

The Transferred Subjects (Temporary Administration) 
Rules x 

Short title (1) These rules may be called the Transferred 

and com- Subjects (Temporary Administration) Rules, 
mencement. (2) They shall, come into force on a date to be 

appointed by the Governor-General in Council with the approval 

1 See Notification No. 310-S. in The Gazette of India (Extra.), 
December 16,1920; see also The Bengal Legislative Council Manual, 

W7. no. 153-54. 
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of the Secretary* of State in Council, and different dates may be * 
appointed for different .parts of India. 

2. In case of emergency where, owing to a vacancy, 
offline. there is no minister in charge of a transferred subject, 
minister. the Governor— 

(1) shall, if another minister is available and willing to take 
charge of the subject, appoint such minister to administer the subject 
temporarily; or 

(2) shall, if the vacancy cannot be provided for in the manner 
aforesaid, himself temporarily administer the subject, and, while so 
doing, shall exercise, in relation to such subject, all such powers in 
addition to his own powers as Governor as he could exercise if he 
were the minister in charge thereof. 

3. In any case in which the Governor himself undertakes tempo¬ 
rarily to administer a subject under these rules, he shall 
^necessity” certi fy that an emergency has arisen in which, owing to 
a ministerial vacancy, it is necessary for him so to do, 
and shall forthwith forward a copy of such certificate for the informa¬ 
tion of the Governor-General in Council. 

4. Such temporary administration by the Governor 
shall only continue until a minister has been appointed 
to administer the suhject. 

5. The Governor shall not exercise in respect of such 
subject the powers conferred on him by section 72E 
of the Government of India Act. 


Administra¬ 
tion to be 
temporary. 


Certification 
of legisla¬ 
tion. 


APPENDIX E 

The Scheduled Taxes Rules 1 

1. (1) These rules may be called the Scheduled Taxes Rules. 

Short title ( 2 ) They Sha11 COme into force on a date to ** 

and com- appointed by the Governor-General in Council, with the 
mencement. a p prova i the Secretary of State in Council, and 
different dates may be appointed for different parts of India. 

2. The Legislative Council of a province may, without the previous 
Taxes which sanction of the Governor-General, make and take into 
posedfor”’ consideration any law imposing, for the purposes of the 
?oca5° SeS of local Government, any tax included in Schedule I to 
trovermnent. these rules. 

1 See Notification No. 31I-S. in The Gazette of India (Extra.), 
December 16,1920 ; see also The Bengal Legislative Council Manual , 
1927, pp. 154-56. 
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3. The Legislative Council of a province may,, without the previous 
Taxes which sanction of the Governor-General, make, and take into 
SSed ?or m * consideration any law imposing, or authorizing any local 
purposes of authority to impose, for the purposes of such local 
r?ties. aUtb0 * authority, any tax included in Schedule II to these rules. 

4. The Governor-General in Council may at any time, by order, 
Additions to make aay addition to the taxes enumerated in Schedules 
Schedules. I and II to these rules. 

5. Nothing in these rules shall affect the right of a local authority 

to impose a tax without previous sanction or with the 

% &«, previous sanction of the local Government when such 
right is conferred upon it by any law for the time being in force. 

SCHEDULE I 

1. A tax on land put to uses other than agricultural. 

2. A tax on succession or on acquisition by survivorship in a joint 
family. 

3. A tax on any form of betting or gambling permitted by law. 

4. A tax on advertisements. 

5. A tax on amusements. 

6. A tax on any specified luxury. 

7. A registration fee. 

8. A stamp duty other than duties of which the amount is fixed by 
Indian legislation. 


SCHEDULE II 

(In this Schedule the word 1 tax ’ includes a cess, rate, duty or fee.) 

' 1. A toll. 

2. A tax on land or land values. 

3. A tax on buildings. 

4. A tax on vehicles or boats. 

5. A tax on animals. 

6. A tax on menials and domestic servants. 

7. An octroi. 

8. A terminal tax on goods imported into, or exported from, a local 
area, save where such tax is first imposed in a. local area in which an 
octroi was not levied on or before the 6th July, 1917. 

9. A tax on trades, professions and callings. 

10. A tax on private markets. 

11. A tax imposed in return for services rendered, such as— 

(a) a water rate; 
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(h) a lighting rate ; 

(c) a scavenging, sanitary or sewage rate ; 

(d) a drainage tax ; and 

(e) fees for the use of markets and other public conveniences. 


APPENDIX P 

The Local Legislatures (Previous Sanction) Rules . 1 

1. (1) These rules may be called the Local Legislatures (Previous 
«hort title Sanction) Rules. 

and com- (2) They shall come into force on a date to be 

mencement. appointed by the Governor-General in Council, with the 
approval of the Secretary of State in Council, and different dates may 
be appointed for different parts of India. 

2. A local legislature may not repeal or alter, without the previous 

sanction of the Governor-General,— 

quirUiff 6 " (1) any law made by any authority in British India 

previous before the commencement of the Indian Councils Act, 
sanction. 

1861 : provided that the Governor-General in Council 
may, by notification in The Gazette of India , declare that this provision 
shall not apply to any such law which he may specify, and if he does 
so, previous sanction shall not thereafter be necessary to the alteration 
or repeal of that law ; or 

(2) any law specified in the Schedule to these rules or any law 
made by the 'Governor-General in Council amending a law so 
specified. 

SCHEDULE 

No. Short title. 

XLV The Indian Penal Code, 1860. 

Ill The Foreigners Act, 1864. 

Ill The Carriers Act, 1865. 

X The Indian Succession Act, 1865. 2 
XV The Parsi Marriage and Divorce Act, 1865. 

XXI The Parsi Intestate Succession Act, 1865.® 

1 See Notification No. 312-S. in The Gazette of India (Extra.) 
December 16, 1920 ; see also The Bengal Legislative Council Manual, 
1927, pp. 156-57. 

8 Consolidated into the Indian Succession Act, 1925, and con¬ 
sequently repealed. 3 Ibid. 


Year 

1860 

1864 

1865 

M 

>» 

»> 
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Year No. Short title. 

1866 XXI The Native Converts* Marriage Dissolution Act, 

18 66. 

„ XXVIII The Trustees* an<J Mortgagees’ Powers Act, 1866. 

1867 XXV The Press and Registration of Books Act, 1867. 

1869 IV The Indian Divorce Act, 1869. 

1870 XXf The Hindu Wills Act, 1870. 1 

1872 I The Indian Evidence Act, 1872. 

,, III The Special Marriage Act, 1872. 

„ IX The Indian Contract Act, 1872. 

„ XV The Indian Christian Marriage Act, 1872. 

1873 X The Indian Oaths Act, 1873. 

1874 III The Married Women’s Property Act, 1874. 

,, XIV The Scheduled Districts Act, 1874. 

„ XV The Laws Local Extent Act, 1874. 

1875 IX The Indian Majority Act, 1875. 

1877 I The Specific Relief Act, 1877. 

1881 V The Probate and Administration Act, 1881.* 

„ XIII The Port William Act, 1881. 

„ XXVI The Negotiable Instruments Act, 1881. 

1882 II The Indian Trusts Act, 1882. 

,, IV The Transfer of Property Act, 1882. 

,, VII The Powers of Attorney Act, 1882. 

1889 IV The Indian Merchandise Marks Act, 1889. 

,, VII The Succession Certificate Act, 1889. 

,, XV The Indian Official Secrets Act, 1889. 

1890 VIII The Guardians and Wards Act, 1890. 

,, IX The Indian Railways Act, 1890. 

1891 XVIII The Bankers* Books Evidence Act, 1891. 

1895 XV The Crown Grants Act, 1895. 

1897 III The Epidemic Diseases Act, 1897. 

,, X The General Clauses Act, 1897. 

„ XIV The Indian Short Titles Act, 1897. 

1898 V The Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898. 

,, IX The Live-stock Importation Act, 1898. 

1899 IX The Indian Arbitration Act, 1899, 

1903 XIV The Indian Foreign Marriage Act, 1903. 

„ XV The Indian Extradition Act, 1903. 

1908 V The Code of Civil Procedure, 1908. 

1 Consolidated into the Indian Succession Act of 1925, and, conse¬ 
quently, repealed. 8 Ibid, 
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Year. No. Short tittle. 

1908 IX The Indian Limitation Act, 1908. 

,, XIV The Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1908. 

,, XV The Indian Ports Act, 1908. 

„ XVI The Indian Registration Act, 1908. 

1909 III The Presidency towns Insolvency Act, 1909. 

„ IV The Whipping Act, 1909. 

,| VII The Anand Marriage Act, 1909. 

1910 1 The Indian Press Act, 1910. 1 

1911 X The Seditious Meetings Act, 1911. 

1912 IV The Indian Lunacy Act, 1912. 

,, V The Provident Insurance Societies Act, 1912. 

,, VI The Indian Life Assurance Companies Act, 1912* 

1913 VI The Mussalman Wakf Validating Act, 1913. 

,, VII The Indian Companies Act, 1913. 

1914 II The Destructive Insects and Pests Act, 1914. 

,, III The Indian Copyright Act, 1914. 

„ IX The Local Authorities Loans Act, 1914. 

1916 XV The Hindu Disposition of Property Act, 1916. 

1917 I The Inland Steam-Vessels Act, 1917. 

,, XXVI The Transfer of Property (Validating) Act, 1917. 

1918 X The Usurious Loans Act, 1918. 

1919 XI The Anarchical and Revolutionary Crimes Act, 

1919.® 

1920 V The Provincial Insolvency Act, 1920. 

,, X The Indian Securities Act, 1920. 

,, XIV The Charitable and Religious Trusts Act, 1920. 


APPENDIX G 


The Reservation of Bills Rules 8 

_ ,, 1. (1) These rules may be called the Reservation of 

and com- Bills Rules. 

mencement. (2) They shall come into force on a date to be 

appointed by the Govern or-General in Council, with the approval of 


1 It has been repealed. 

* It has been repealed. 

8 See Notification, No. 313-S. in The Gazette of India (Extra.), 
December 16, 1920; see also The Bengal Legislative Cotmcil 
Manual t 1927, pp. 158-59. 
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the Secretary of State in Council, and different dates may be appoint¬ 
ed for different parts of India. 

2. The Governor of any Governor’s province shall reserve, for the 
Bills which coasi deration of the Governor-General, any Bill which 
must be has been passed by the Legislative Council of the pro- 
reserved. vince and is presented to the Governor for his assent, 
if the Bill appeirs to the Governor to contain provisions in respect of 
which the Bill has not been previously sanctioned by the Governor- 
General under sub-section (3) of section 80A of the Government of 
India Act- 

fa) affecting the religion or religious rites of any class of British 
subjects in British India, or, 

(d). regulating the constitution or functions of any University, 
or 

( c ) having the effect of including within a transferred subject 
matters which have hitherto been classified as reserved subjects, or 

(d) providing for the construction or management of a light or 
feeder railway or tramway other than a tramway within municipal 
limits, or 

(e) affecting the land revenue of a province either so as to— 

(a) prescribe a period or periods within which any temporarily 

settled estate or estates may not be re-assessed to land 
revenue, or 

( b ) limit the extent to which the assessment to land revenue of 

such an estate or estates may be made or enhanced, or 
(£) modify materially the general principles upon which land 
revenue has hitherto been assessed, 

if such prescription, limitation or modification appears to the 
Governor to be likely seriously to affect the public revenues of the 
province. 

3. The Governor of any Governor’s province may reserve for the 

Bills which consideration of the Governor-General, any Bill which 
may be has been passed by the Legislative Council of the 

reserved. province and is presented to the Governor for his assent, 

if any provisions of the Bill in respect of which it has not been 
previously sanctioned by the Governor-General under sub-section 
(3) of section 80A of the Government of India Act, appear to the 
Governor— 

(1) to affect any matter wherewith he is specially charged under 
his Instrument or Instructions, or 

(2) to affect any central subject, or 

(3) to affect the interest of another province. 
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Non-Official (Definition) Rules* 

1. (1) These rules may be called the Non-Official 
(Definition) Rules. 

(2) They shall come into force on a date to be 
appointed by the Governor-General in Council, with the approval of 
the Secretary of State in Council, and different dates may be appoint¬ 
ed for different parts of India. 

2. The holder of any office in the civil or military 
service of the Crown, if the office is one which does not 
involve both of the following incidents, namely, that 
the incumbent— 

(1) is a whole-time servant of Government, and 

(2) is remunerated either,by salary or fees, 

shall not be treated as an official for any of the purposes of the 
Government of India Act. 

Decision of 3 * an y c l uestion arises, whether any officer is or is 
Governor- not a whole-time servant of Government for the pur- 
CouncH to poses of Rule 2, the decision of the Governor-General 
be final. * n Council shall be final. 


Short title 
and com¬ 
mencement. 


Certain 
persons not 
to be treated 
as officials 
for purposes 
of the Gov¬ 
ernment of 
India Act. 


APPENDIX I 

A. Rules* relating to Expenditure by the Government 
of Ikdta on Subjects other than Provincial 

1. The previous sanction of the Secretary of State in Council is 
necessary— 

(1) To the creation of any new, or the abolition of any existing, 
permanent post, or to the increase or reduction of the pay drawn by 
the incumbent of any permanent post, if the post in either case is one 
which would ordinarily be held by a member of one of the services 


1 Vide The Bengal Legislative Couticil Manual , 1927, pp. 159-60. 

* The Government of India’s Finance Department Resolution 
No. 1448-E. A., dated the 29th September, 1922, as subsequently 
amended by Resolution No. 518-Ex., dated the 2nd March, 1923, and 
Resolution No. F.-115-7-Ex.-25 (Finance Dept.), dated Simla, the 
29th .Tune, 1926.— Vide also Book of Financial Powers (Government 
of India), 1927, pp. 1-5,. The Calcutta Gazette , July 15,1926, Part 1 A, 
p. 213, and The Gazette of India, July 3, 1926. <■ 
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named in the Schedule or by an officer holding the King’s Commis¬ 
sion ; or to the increase or reduction of the cadre of any of those 
services, or of a service ordinarily filled by officers holding the King’s 
Commission. 

(2) To the creation of a permanent post on a maximum rate of 
pay exceeding Rs. 1,200 a month, or the increase of the maximum 
pay of a sanctioned permanent post to an amount exceeding 
Rs. 1,200 a month. 

(3) To the creation of a temporary post on pay exceeding Rs.4,000 
a month, or the extension beyond a period of two years (or, in the 
case of a post for settlement operations, of five years) of a temporary 
post or deputation on pay exceeding Rs. 1,200 a month. 

[Note .—If the holder of a temporary post created by the 
Governor-General in Council, the rupee pay of which does not exceed 
Rs. 3,000, would have drawn overseas pay in sterling if he had not 
been appointed to this post, the Governor-General in Council may 
permit the holder of that post to draw, in addition to the rupee pay 
sanctioned for the post, the overseas pay in sterling not exceeding the 
amount to which he would have been entitled, had he not been ap¬ 
pointed to the temporary post.] 

(4) To the grant to any Government servant or ther family or 
other dependants of any deceased Government servant of an 
allowance, pension or gratuity which i^ not admissible under rules 
made under section 96 B of the Government of India Act, or under 
Army Regulations, India, except in the following cases :— 

(a) compassionate gratuities to the families of Government 
servants left in indigent circumstances, subject to such 
annual limit as the Secretary of State in Council may 
prescribe ; and 

(£) pensions or gratuities to Government seivants wounded or 
otherwise injured while employed in Government service, 
or to the families of Government servants dying as the 
result of wounds or injuries sustained while employed in 
’ such service, granted in accordance with such rules as 
have been or may be laid down by the Secretary of State 
in Council in this behalf; and 

( c) re-grant of an hereditary political pension, in whole or in 
part, to an heir who is in Government employ or in 
receipt of a service pension. 

(5) To any expenditure on a measure other than a Military 
Works project costing more than Rs. 5,00,000 (initial plus one year’s 
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recurring) and involving outlay chargeable to the Army or Marine 
estimates. 

(6) {a) To any expenditure on the inception of a Military Works 
project which is estimated to cost, or forms part of a scheme which is 
estimated to cost, more than Rs. 10,00,000: 

(£) To any expenditure on a Military Works project in excess 
of the original sanctioned estimate, if— 

(i) the excess is more than 10 per cent, of the original 

sanctioned estimate, and the estimated cost of the 
project thereby becomes more than Rs. 10,00,000: 

(ii) the original estimate' has been sanctioned hy the 

Secretary of State, and the excess is more than 10 
percent.of that estimate.or more than Rs.10,00,000: 

(c) To any expenditure on a Military Works project, in excess 
of a revised or completion estimate sanctioned by the 
Secretary of State : 

Provided that, for the purposes of clauses (£) (ii) and (r) of 
the rule, if any section accounting for 5 per cent, or more of the esti¬ 
mated cost of a project sanctioned by the Secretary of State is 
abandoned, the estimated cost of the works in that section shall be 
excluded from the total sanctioned estimate of the project for the 
purpose of determining whether the Secretary of State’s sanction is 
necessary. 

(7) To any expenditure on the purchase of imported military 
stores otherwise than in accordance with such rules as may be made 
in this behalf by the Secretary of State in Council; 

(8) To any expenditure otherwise than in accordance with such 
rules as may have been laid down in this behalf by the Secretary of 
State in Council upon— 

(а) the erection, alteration, furnishing, or equipment of a 

church ; or a grant-in-aid towards the erection, alter* 
ation, furnishing or equipment of a church not wholly 
constructed out of public funds ; or 

(б) the provision of additions to the list of special sajgon and 

inspection railway carriages reset ved for the use of high 
officials; or 

(c) the staff, household and contract allowances, or the 

residences and furniture provided for the use of the 
Governor-General; or 

(d) railways. 

2. The foregoing rules do not apply to expenditure in time of 
war with a view to its prosecution. The Government of India have 
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full powers with regard to such expenditure, subject only to the 
general control of war operations which is exercised by the Secretary 
of State for India in consultation with His Majesty's Government; to 
the necessity of obtaining the sanction of the Secretary of State in 
Council to really important special measures required to carry out 
those operations, where, in the judgment of the Government of India, 
time permits a previous reference to him ; and to the obligation to 
keep him as fully informed as circumstances allow of their important 
actions. 

THE SCHEDULE 

(1) Indian Civil Service. 

(2) Indian Police Service. 

(3) Indian Forest Service. 

(4) Indian Educational Service. 

(5) Indian Agricultural Service. 

(6) Indian Service of Engineers. 

(7) The Indian Veterinary Service, 

(8) Indian Medical Service. 

(9) Imperial Customs Service. 

(10) Indian Audit and Accounts Service. 

(11) Superintendents and Class 1 of the Survey of India Depart¬ 
ment. 

(12) The Superior Staff of the Geological Survey of India 
Department. 

(13) The superior telegraph branch of the Posts and Telegraphs 
Department. 

(14) The State Railway Engineering Service. 

(15) The superior staff of the Mint and Assay Department. 

(16) The Archaeological Department. 

(17) Any other service declared by the Secretary of State in Council 
to be included in this schedule, 

B. Rules 1 relating to Expenditure by a Governor in 
* Council on Provincial Reserved Subjects 

1. The previous sanction of the Secretary of State in Council 
is necessary—* 

(1) To the creation of any new, or the abolition of any existing, 
permanent pest, or to the increase or reduction of the pay drawn by 


1 The Government of India's Finance Department Resolution 
No. 1449-E.A., September 29, 1922 (The Gazette of India, October 
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the incumbent of any permanent post, if the post in either case is ono 
which would ordinarily be held by a member of an all-India service 
or by an officer holding the King’s Commission, or to the increase of 
reduction of the cadre of an all-Jndia Service. 

(2) To the same as (2) in A above. 1 

(3) To the same as (3) in A above.* 

[Note.— If the holder of a temporary post created by the 
Governor in Council, the rupee pay of which does not exceed Rs. 3,000 t 
would have drawn overseas pay in sterling if he had not been 
appointed to this post, the Governor in Council may permit the holder 
of that post to draw, in addition to the rupee pay sanctioned for the 
post, the overseas pay in sterling not exceeding the amount to which 
he would have been entitled, had he not been appointed to the 
temporary post.] 

(4) To the same as (4) in A above, with the words 'or under 
Army Regulations * and clause ( c) left out. 3 

(5) To any expenditure on the purchase of imported stores or 
stationery, otherwise than in accordance with such rules as may be 
made in this behalf by the Secretary of State in Council. 

(6) To capital expenditure upon irrigation and navigation works, 
including docks and harbours, and upon projects for drainage, 
embankment and water-storage and the utilization of water power, 
in any of the following cases, namely :— 

(a) where the project concerned materially affects the interests 

of more than one local Government: 

(b) where the original estimaie exceeds 50 lakhs of rupees ; 

(c) where a revised estimate exceeds by 15 per cent, an original 

estimate sanctioned by the Secretary of State in Council; 

and 

(d) where a further revised estimate is proposed, after one 

revised estimate has already been sanctioned by the 

Secretary of State in Council. 

(7) To a revision of permanent establishment involving additional 
establishment charges exceeding Rs. 5 lakhs a year; provided that, 

7,1922, Part I, pp. 1216-17) as amended by the Finance Department 
(Government of India) Resolution No, 2119-Ex., dated Simla, the 18th 
September, 1923 (The Gazette of India , September 29, 1923), and 
Resolution No. F. 115-8-Ex.,—25, dated Simla, June 29, 1926 
(The Calcutta Gazette , July 15, 1926, or The Gazetteof India, July 3, 
1926). 

1 See page 572 ante. * ibid. 

3 Ibid. 
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if a resolution has been passed by the Legislative Council recommend¬ 
ing an increase of establishment charges for this purpose, the 
sanction of the Secretary of State in Council shall not be required 
unless the expenditure so recommended exceeds 15 lakhs a year. 

(8) To any increase of the contract, sumptuary or furniture grant 
of a Governor. 

(9) To expenditure upon original works on the residences of a 
Governor exceeding Rs. 50,000 in any year. The Governor-General 
in Council shall, if necessary, decide whether a charge falls under the 
head of original works. 

(10) To any expenditure upon railway carriages or water-borne 
vessels specially reserved for the use of high officials, otherwise than 
in connection with the maintenance of such carriages or vessels 
already set apart with the sanction of the Secretary of State in Council 
for the exclusive use of a Governor. 

2 (1.) Every application for the sanction of the Secretary of State 
in Council required by Rule 1 shall be addressed to the Governor- 
General in Council, who shall, save as hereinafter provided, forward 
the same with his recommendations, and with such further explana¬ 
tions of the proposal as he may have seen fit to require from the 
local Government, to the Secretary of State in Council. 

(2) If the application relates— 

(a) to the grant in an individual case of any increase in pay, or 

(b) to the creation or extension of a temporary post, 

the Governor-General in Council may at his discretion, on behalf of the 
Secretary of State in Council, sanction the proposal, or may, and, if 
he dissents from the proposal, shall, forward the application with his 
recommendations, and with such further explanations of the proposal 
as he may have seen fit to require from the local Government, for the 
orders of the Secretary of State in Council. 

APPENDIX J 
Standing Committees 

Under the orders' of the Governor-General, Standing Committees, 
consisting of members of the Indian Legislature, have been attached 
to the following departments of the Government of India:— 

(1) the Home Department; 

(2) the Department of Commerce and Industries ; and 

1 See the Government of India Notification No. P.-49, dated 
August 22, 1922. Vide The Gazette of India, August 26, 1922, Part I, 
pp. 1052-53. 
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(3) the Department of Education and Health. 

The Member of the Governor-General’s Executive Council in 
charge of the department to which a Standing Committee is attached 
is the Chairman of the Committee. He may, however, depute an 
officer to act as Chairman on his behalf. A Secretary or a Deputy 
Secretary to the Government of India in the department concerned 
acts as Secretary to the Committee. 

A Standing Committee consists of five members of the Indian 
Legislature of whom two must be members of the Council of State, 
and three members of the Legislative Assembly. The members of 
each Committee are nominated, subject to the approval of the 
Governor-General, by the Member in charge of the department to 
which the Committee is assigned, ‘ from separate panels consisting 
of such number of members, not less than ten and not more than 
fifteen, as the Governor-General may direct.’ The panels are 
elected by the two Chambers of the Legislature for each Committee 
according to the principle of proportional representation by means of 
a single transferable vote. The term of office of the members of each 
Committee is one year, and if they are summoned to attend a meeting 
at a time when the Indian Legislature is not sitting, they are entitled 
to receive the allowances admissible to them for attendance at 
meetings of the Legislature. 

The following subjects are laid before the Standing Com¬ 
mittees :— 

•• (1) All Bills introduced or proposed to be introduced, by non¬ 
official members of the Legislature, and legislative proposals which 
the department concerned intends to undertake and on which the 
Member in charge of the department desires the advice of the 
Committee. 

(2) Reports of Committees and Commissions on which the Indian 
Legislature is not adequately represented and on which the Member 
in charge of the department desires the advice of the Committee. 

(3) Major questions of general policy on which the Member in 
chargfe of the department desires the advice of the Committee. 

(4) Annual Reports.” 

It is provided, however, that i~ cases of urgency and for other 
reasons a reference to a Standing Committee may be dispensed with 
by the department concerned ; and that the following cases are to be 
excluded from the purview of the Committee :— 

(1) cases concerning appointments; and 

(2) all cases which the Member in charge of the department 

37 
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concerned considers cannot be placed before the Committee 
consistently ttith the public interest. 

The functions of the Standing Committees are purely advisory and 
their proceedings are strictly confidential. No press representatives 
are allowed to attend any meeting of a Committee. 

A Standing Committee meets as and when the Member in charge 
of the department to which it is attached, direcis. The meeting is 
summoned by the Secretary of the department. The agenda of each 
meeting are drawn up and circulated by the Secretary, together with a 
memorandum explaining the uature of each item of business, and 
copies of such papers as the member in charge of the- depart* 
ment directs to be supplied to the Committee. Such papers have to 
be returned by the members of the Committee to the Secretary at 
the close of the meeting. When the Committee meets, the 
Secretary may be requested by the Member in charge to explain each 
item of business. The Chairman then invites a discussion and the 
Secretary notes on the departmental file the general opinion of the 
Committee. 

In addition to the Standing Committees mentioned above, there 
are the Standing Finance Committee, the Standing Finance Com¬ 
mittee for Railways, the Standing Committee for Emigration and the 
Central Advisory Council for Railways. The procedure of these 
Committees is governed by the rules under which they are constituted. 
The Standing Finance Committee consists of members, not exceeding 
fourteen, elected by the Legislative Assembly and a Government 
Member, usually the Finance Member, who is the Chairman of the 
Committee. It (a) ‘ examines all proposals for new votable expendi¬ 
ture in all departments of the Government of India ; (£) sanctions 
allotments out of lump sum grants ; (c) suggests retrenchments and 
economy f in expenditure; and ( d) generally helps the Finance 
Department of the Government of India by advice in such cases as 
may be referred to it by that department/ Its powers are, as in the 
case of other Standing Committees, advisory; but it undoubtedly 
exercises a wholesome influence over the expenditure of public 
revenues. 

Standing Committees have been attached, under the orders of 


Rule for 
Standing 
Committees 
In Bengal. 


the Governor, to the following departments of the 
Government of Bengal 1 :— 

(1) Police. 

(2) Judicial and Jails. 


1 Vide 7he Bengal Legislative Council Manual , 1927, pp. 344-45, 
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(3) Local Self-Government. 

(4) Medical and Public Health. 

(5) Education. 

(6) .Commerce and Marine. 

(7) Public Works (Roads and Buildings). 

(8) Irrigation. 

(9) Agriculture (including Civil Veterinary, Fisheries and 
Co-operative Credit). 

(10) Excise. 

(11) Land Revenue. 

Each Standing Committee consists of the Member or Minister in 
charge of the department to which the Committee is attached, the 
head of the department, where there is one, and four non-official 
members of the local Legislative Council. The Member or Minister 
in charge is the Chairman of the Committee and the departmental 
Secretary is its Secretary. The four non-official members are appoint¬ 
ed by the Governor * after consideration of the names of the persons 9 
elected for the Committee by the Council on the basis of the single 
transferable vote. They are entitled to the allowances payable under 
the Legislative Council Rules if they are summoned at a time when 
the Council is not sitting. 

The following matters must be laid before the Standing 
Committee attached to a department, namely :— 

(1) all major questions of departmental policy; 

(2) all schemes involving large expenditure ; 

(3) annual Reports issued by the department; and 

(4) any other matter concerning the department on which the 
Member or Minister in charge may desire its opinion. 

It is provided, however, that in cases of urgency a reference to the 
Committee may be dispensed with, and that the following cases will 
be excluded from its purview 

(1) ‘ cases concerning appointments ; and 

(2) all cases which the Member or Minister in charge, with the 
concurrence of the Governor, considers cannot be submitted to it 
consistently with the public interest. 1 

The meetings of the Committee are summoned by the Secretary 
concerned under the direction of the Member or Minister in charge. 
The agenda are * drawn up and circulated by the Secretary to¬ 
gether with a memorandum explaining the nature of each item of 
business, and copies of such papers as the Member or Minister in 
charge directs to be furnished to the Committee. 9 At every meeting 
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of the Committee the Secretary explains each case brought before it 
and is entitled to take part in the discussiop that follows. He then 
notes on the departmental file the general opinion of the Committee. 

The powers of the Standing Committees are advisory only, and 
their proceedings are confidential. 

APPENDIX K 

Offices reserved to the Indian Civil Service 

A.—Offices under the Governor-General in Council. 

1. The offices of Secretary, Joint Secretary and Deputy Secretary in 
every department except the Army, Marine, Education, Foreign, 
Political and Public Works Departments: provided that if the 
office of Secretary or Deputy Secretary in the Legislative Department 
is filled from among the mem bers of the Indian Civil Service, then 
the office of Deputy Secretary or Secretary in that department, as the 
case may be, need not be so filled. 

2. Three offices of Accountants-General. 

B.—Offices in the provinces which were known in the year 
1861 as * Regulation Provinces.* 

The following offices, namely :— 

(1) Member of the Board of Revenue. 

(2) Financial Commissioner. 

(3) Commissioner of Revenue. 

(4) Commissioner of Customs. 

(5) Opium Agent. 

(6) Secretary in every department except the Public Works or 
Marine Department. 

(7) Secretary to the Board of Revenue. 

(8) District or Sessions Judge. 

(9) Additional District or Sessions Judge. 

(10) District Magistrate. 

(11) Collector of Revenue or Chief Revenue Officer of a district. 

APPENDIX L 

Provisions of the Government of India Act which may be repealed 
or altered by the Indian Legislature. 

(Fifth Schedule to the Act) 

Section Subject 

62 ... ... Power to extend limits of presidency 

v towns. 
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Section 

106 

108(1) 

109 

110 
111 


112 


L14 (2) 

124 ( 1 ) . 

124 (4)—so far as it relates 
to persons employed or 
concerned in the collec¬ 
tion of revenue or the 
administration of justice. 

124 (5)—so far as it relates 
to persons other than the 
Governor-General, a Gov¬ 
ernor, or a Member of 
the Executive Council of 
the Governor-General or 
of a Governor. 


Subject 

Jurisdiction, powers and authority of 
High Courts. 

Exercise of jurisdiction of High Court 
by single judges or division courts. 

Power for Governor-General in Council 
to alter local limits of jurisdiction of 
High Courts, etc. 

Exemption from jurisdiction of High 
Courts. 

Written order by Governor-General in 
Council a justification for act in High 
Court. 

Law'to be administered in cases of in¬ 
heritance, succession, contract and 
dealing between party and party. 

Powers of Advocate-General. 

Oppression. 

Trading. 


Receiving presents. 


125 


... Loans to Princes or Chiefs. 

126 

... 

... Carrying on dangerous correspondence. 

128 

... 

... Limitation for prosecutions in British 



India. 

129 

... 

... Penalties. 
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Instructions 1 to Governors 

Whereas by the Government of India Act provision has been made 
for the gradual development of self-governing institutions in British 


1 The Calcutta Gazette (Extra.), January 3,1921, pp. 6 and 7. 
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India with a view to the progressive realization of responsible 
government in that country as an integral part of Our Empire: 

And whereas it is Our will and pleasure that in the execution of the 
office of Governor in and over the presidency or the province of . . . 
you shall further the purposes of the said Act to the end that the insti¬ 
tutions and methods of Government therein provided shall be laid 
upon the best and surest foundations, that the people of the said 
presidency (or province) shall acquire such habits of political action 
and respect such conventions as will best and soonest fit them for 
self-government, and that Our authority and the authority of Our 
Governor-General in Council shall be duly maintained : 

Now, therefore, We do hereby direct and enjoin you and declare 
Our will and pleasure to be as follows 

1. You shall do all that lies in your power to maintain standards of 
good administration, to encourage religious toleration, co-operation, 
and good-will among all classes and creeds, to ensure the probity of 
public finance and the solvency of the presidency (or province), and to 
promote all measures making for the moral, social and industrial 
welfare of the people and tending to fit all classes of the population 
without distinction to take their due share in the public life and 
government of the country. 

2. You shall bear in mind that it is necessary and expedient that 
those pow and hereafter to be enfranchised shall appreciate the 
duties, responsibilities and advantages which spring from the privi¬ 
lege of enfranchisement; that is to say, that those who exercise the 
power henceforward entrusted to them of returning representatives 
to the Legislative Council being enabled to perceive the effects of 
their choice of a representative, and that those who are returned to 
the Council being enabled to perceive the effects of their votes given 
therein shall come to look for the redress of their grievances and the 
improvement of their condition to the working of representative 
institutions. 

3. Inasmuch as certain matters have been reserved for the 

administration according to law of the Governor in Council, in res¬ 
pect of which the authority of Our Governor-General in Council shall 
remain unimpaired, while certain other matters have been trans¬ 
ferred to the administration of the Governor acting with a Minister, 
it will be for you so to regulate the business of the Government of 
the presidency (or province) that, so far as may be possible, the 
responsibility for each of these respective classes of matters may be 
kept clear and distinct, * 
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4. Nevertheless, you shall encourage the habit of joint delibera¬ 
tion between yourself, your Councillors and your Ministers in 
order that the experience of your official advisers may be at the 
disposal of your Ministers, and that the knowledge of your Ministers 
as to the wishes of the people may be at the disposal of your 
Councillors. 

5. You shall assist Ministers by all the means in your power in 
the administration of the transferred subjects, and advise them in 
regard to their relations with the Legislative Council. 

6. In considering a Minister's advice and deciding whether or not 
there is sufficient cause in any case to dissent from his opinion, you 
shall have due regard to his relations with the Legislative Council 
and to the wishes of the people of the presidency (or province), as 
expressed by their representatives therein. 

7. But in addition to the general responsibilities with which you 
are, whether by statute or under this instrument, charged, We do 
further hereby specially require and charge you— 

(1) to see that whatsoever measures are in your opinion neces-• 
sary for maintaining safety and tranquillity in all parts of your 
presidency (or province) and for preventing occasions of religious or 
racial conflict, are duly taken and that all orders issued by Our 
Secretary of State or by Our Governor-General in Council on Our 
behalf, to whatever matters relating, are duly complied with ; 

(2) to take care that due provision shall be made for the 
advancement and social welfare of those classes amongst the people 
committed to your charge, who, whether on account of the smallness 
of their number, or their lack of educational or material advantages, 
or from any other cause, specially rely upon Our protection and cannot 
as yet fully rely for their welfare upon joint political action, and that 
such classes} shall not suffer or have cause to fear neglect or oppres¬ 
sion ; 

(3) to see that no order, of your Government and no Act of your 
Legislative Council shall be so framed that ^ny of the diverse 
interests of, or arising from, race, religion, education, social condi* 
tion, wealth, or any other circumstance may receive unfair advantage, 
or may unfairly be deprived of privileges or advantages which they 
have heretofore enjoyed, or be excluded from the enjoyment of bene¬ 
fits which may hereafter be conferred on the people at large; 

(4) to safeguard all members of Our services employed in the 
said presidency (or province) in the legitimate exercise of their 
functions, and in the enjoyment of all recognized rights and privileges, 
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and to see that your Government order all things justly and reasona¬ 
bly in their regard, and that due obedience is paid‘to all just and 
reasonable orders and diligence shown in their execution ; 

(5) to take care that, while the people inhabiting the said 
presidency (or province) shall enjoy all facilities for the development 
of commercial and industrial undertakings, no monopoly or special 
privilege, which is against the common interest, shall be established, 
and no unfair discrimination shall be made in matters affecting 
commercial or industrial interests. 

8. And We do hereby charge you to communicate these Our 
Instructions to the members of your Executive Council and your 
Ministers and to publish the same in your presidency (or province) in 
such manner as you think fit. 

APPENDIX N 

Instructions to the Governor-General 1 
Instructions to Our Governor-General of India given at Our 

Court at Buckingham Palace, this 15th day of March, 1921.® 

Whereas by the Government of India Act it is enacted that the 
Governor-General of India is appointed by Warrant under Our Royal 
Sign Manual, and We have by Warrant constituted and appointed a 
Governor-General to exercise the said office subject to such instruc¬ 
tions and directions as he, or Our Governor-General for the time 
being, shall from time to time receive or have received under Our 
Royal Sign Manual or under the hand of one of Our Principal 
Secretaries of State : 

And whereas certain instructions were issued under Our Royal Sign 
Manual to Our said Governor-General bearing date the 19th day of 
November, 1918 : 

And whereas by the coming into operation of the Government of 
India Act, 1919, it has become necessary to revoke the said instruc- 
tions and to make further and other provisions in their stead : 

Now, therefore, We do by these Our instructions under Our Royal 
Sign Manual hereby revoke the aforesaid instructions and declare 
Our pleasure to be as follows : 

I. Our Governor-General for the time being (hereinafter called 

1 See the Government of India Notification No. 1552, dated the 8th 
June, 1921 in The Cal, Gas., Part IA, June 22, 1921, pp. 261-62 or 
in The Gazette of India , June 11, 1921, pp. 850-51; also the Govern¬ 
ment of India, Home Department, Notification No. F.—476/26 
(Public), dated the 7th August, 1926 (The Gazette of India , August 
14, 1926, Part I, pp, 902-3). 
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Our said Governor-General) shall with all due solemnity cause our 
Warrant under Our Royal Sign Manual appointing him, to be read 
and published la" the presence of the Chief Justice cor the time 
being or, in his absence, of the Senior Judge of on a of the High 
Courts established in British India, and of so many of the Members 
of the Executive Council of Our said Governor-General as may 
conveniently be assembled. 

Our said Governor-General shall take the Oath of Allegiance and 
the Oath for the due execution of the Office of Our Governor-General 
of India, and for the due and impartial administration of Justice in 
the forms hereto appended : which Oaths the said Chief Justice for 
the time being or, in his absence, the Senior Judge of one of Our 
said High Courts shall, and he is hereby required to, tender and 
administer unto him. 

II. And We do authorise and require Our said Governor-Generat 
from time to time, by himself or hy any other person to be authorized 
by him in that behalf, to administer to every person who shall be 
appointed by Us by Warrant under Our Royal Sign Manual to be a 
Governor of one of Our presidencies or provinces in India, and to 
every person who shall be appointed to be a Lieutenant-Governor or 
a Chief Commissioner, the Oaths of Allegiance and of Office in the 
said forms. 

III. And We do authorize and require Our said Governor- 
General from time to time, by himself or by any other person to be 
authorized by him in that behalf, to administer to every person who 
shall be appointed by Us by Warrant under Our Royal Sign Manual or 
by the Secretary of State in Council of India to be a Member of the 
Governor-General*s Executive Council or a Member of a Governor’s 
Executive Council, and to every person who shall be appointed to 
be a Member of a Lieutenant-Governor’s Executive Council, and to 
every person whom any of Our said Governors shall appoint to be a 
Minister, the Oaths of • Allegiance and of Office in the said forms 
together with the Oath of Secrecy hereto appended. 

IV. And We do further direct that every person who under these 
instructions shall be required totake an Oath, may make an affirma¬ 
tion in place of an Oath if he h«Mny objection to making an Oath. 

V. And We do hereby authorize and empower Our said 
Governor-General in Our name and on Our behalf to grant to any 
offender convicted in the exercise of its criminal jurisdiction by any 
Court of Justice within Our said Territories a pardon either free or 
subject to such lawful conditions as to him may seem fit. 
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V-B (?) And We do hereby authorize and empower Our said 
Governor-General in Our name and on Our behalf for sufficient cause 
to him appearing and with the concurrence of one of Our Principal 
Secretaries of State to suspend from the exercise of his office any 
person appointed by Us or with Our approval to an office in India 
against whom misbehaviour shall have been alleged, and to constitute 
a tribunal to enquire into the truth of such allegation in order that 
Our pleasure may be signified on its finding under Our Royal Sign 
Manual. 

VI. And inasmuch as the policy of Our Parliament is set forth 
in the Preamble to the said Government of India Act, 1919, We do 
hereby require Our said Governor-General to be vigilant that this 
policy is constantly furthered alike by his Government and by the 
local Governments of all Our presidencies and provinces. 

VII. In particular it is Our will and pleasure that the powers of 
superintendence, direction and control over the said local Govern¬ 
ments vested in Our said Governor-General and in Our Governor- 
General in Council shall, unless grave reason to the contrary appears, 
be exercised with a view to furthering the policy of the local 
Governments of all Our Governors* provinces, when such policy finds 
favour with a majority of the Members of the Legislative Council of 
the province. 

VIII. Similarly, it is Our will and pleasure that Our said 
Governor-General shall use all endeavour consistent with the 
fulfilment of his responsibilities to Us and to Our Parliament for 
the welfare of Our Indian subjects, that the administration of 
the matters committed to the direct charge of Our Governor- 
General in Council may be conducted in harmony with the wishes 
of Our said subjects as expressed by their representatives in the 
Indian Legislature, so far as the same shall appear to him to be just 
and reasonable. 

IX. For above all things it is Our will and pleasure that the plans 
laid by Our Parliament for the progressive realization of responsible 
government in British India as an integral part of Our Empire may 
come to* fruition, to the end that British India may attain its due place 
among Our Dominions. Therefore We do charge Our said Governor- 
General by the means aforesaid and by all other means which may 
to him seem fit to guide the course of Our subjects in India whose 
governance We have committed to his charge so that, subject on the 
one.hand always to the determination of Our Parliament, and, on the 
other band, to the co-operation of those on whom new opportunities 
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of service have been conferred, progress toward such realization 
may ever advance to the benefit of all Our subjects in India. 

X. And We do hereby charge Our said Governor-General to 
communicate these Our Instructions to the Members of his Executive 
Council, and to publish the same in such manner as he may think fit. 


APPENDIX O 1 

Provisions of the Government of India 
(Leave of Absence) Act, 1924. 

[Section 1 of the Government of India (Leave of Absence) Act, 
1924, has been incorporated in the Government of India Act as 
Sections 86 and 87 with the consequential changes in the latter Act ; 
similarly, Section 2 of the former Act has been incorporated in the 
latter as its Sub-sections (4) and (4A) of Section 92.] 

86. (1) The Secretary of State in Council may grant to the 
Governor-General and, on the recommendation of the 
grant r ieave Governor-General in Council, to the Commander-in- 
to Governor Chie *» leav e of absence for urgent reasons of public 
General. interest, or of health or of private affairs. 

(2) The Secretary of State in Council may, on the 
recommendation of the Governor-General in Council, grant to a 
Governor, and the Governor-General in Council, or a Governor in 
Council or a Lieutenant-Governor in Council, as the case may be, may 
grant to any member of his Executive Council (other than the 
Commander-in-Chief) leave of absence for urgent reasons of health or 
of private affairs. 

(3) Leave of absence shall not be granted to any person" in 
pursuance of this section for any period exceeding four months nor 
more than once during his tepure of office : 

Provided that the Secretary of State in Council may, if he 
thinks fit, extend any period of leave so granted, but in any such 
case the reasons for the extension shall be set forth in a minute 
signed by the Secretary of State and laid before both Houses of 
Parliament. 

(4) Where leave of absence is granted to any person in pursuance 


1 See The Government of India Act published by the Government 
of .India, pp«. 118b, 1186 and 119 ; also.pp. 122-23 ; also pp. 228b 
and 2286. 
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of this section, he shall retain his office during the period of leave as 
originally granted, or, if that period is extended by the Secretary of 
State in Council, during the period as so extended, but, if his absence 
exceeds that period, his office shall be deemed to have become vacant 
in the case of a person granted leave for urgent reasons of public 
interest as from the termination of that period and in any other case 
as from the commencement of his absence. 

(5) Where a person obtains leave of absence in pursuance of this 
section, he shall be entitled lo receive during his absence such leave- 
allowances as may be prescribed by rules made by the Secretary of 
State in Council, but, if he does not resume his duties upon the 
termination of the period of the leave, he shall, unless the Secretary of 
State in Couacil otherwise directs, repay, in such manner as may be 
so prescribed as aforesaid, any leave allowances received under this 
sub-section. 

(6) If the Governor-General or the Commandcr-in-Chief is 
granted leave for urgent reasons of public interest, the Secretary of 
State in Council may, in addition to the leave allowances to which he 
is entitled under this section, grant to him such further allowances in 
respect of travelling expenses as the Secretary of State in Council may 
think fit. 


(7) Rules made under this section shall be laid before both 
Houses of Parliament as soon as may be after they are made. 


87. (1) Where leave is granted in pursuance of the foregoing 

section to the Governor-General, or to the Commander-in- 
Chief, or to a Governor, a person shall be appointed to 
act in his place during his absence, and the appointment 
shall be made by His Majesty by warrant under the 
Royal Sign Manual. The person so appointed during 
the absence of the Commander-in-Chief may, if the 
Commander-in-Chief was a member of the Executive 


Acting 
appoint 
ments 
during the 
absence 
of the 
Governor- 
General .etc. 
on leave. 


Council of the Governor-General, be also appointed by the Governor- 
General In Council to be a temporary member of that Council. 

(2) The persou so appointed shall, until the return to duty of the 
permanent holder of the office, or, if he does not return, until a 
successor arrives, hold and execute the office to which he has been 
appointed and shall have and may exercise all the rights and powers 
thereof and shall be entitled to receive the emoluments and advan¬ 
tages appertaining to the office, foregoing the emoluments and 
advantages (if any) to which he was entitled at the time of his being 
appointed to that office. 
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(3) When during the absence on leave of the Governor-General 
a Governor is appointed to act in his place, the provisions of this 
section relating to the appointment of a person to act in the place of 
a Governor to whom leave of absence has been granted in pursuance 
of the foregoing section shall apply in the same manner as if leave of 
absence had been so granted to the Governor. 

92. (4) Until the return to duty of the member (of the Execu¬ 
tive Council 1 ) so incapable or absent, the person tem- 
vacancy* ry porarily appointed shall hold and execute the office to 
in the office which he has been appointed, and shall have and may 
of an exercise all the rights and powers thereof, and shall be 

Counciiy 6 entitled to receive the emoluments and advantages 
appertaining to the office, foregoing the emoluments and 
advantages (if any) to which he was entitled at the time of his being 
appointed to that office. 

(4A) When a member of an Executive Council is by infirmity 
or otherwise rendered incapable of acting or attending to act as such 
and a temporary member of council is appointed in his place, the 
absent member shall be entitled to receive half his salary for the 
period of his absence. 


Monthly Rates of Leave Allowances Payable 2 * * 

rs. a. p. 

Governor-General ... ... ... ... 6,000 0 0 

Commander-in-Chief and Governors (other than the 
Governors of the Central Provinces and Assam) ... 4,000 0 0 
Governor of the Central Provinces ... ... 3,000 0 0 

Governor of Assam ... ... .., 2,750 0 0 

Member of the Governor-General’s Executive Council... 3,333 5 4 

Member of the Executive Council of the Governor of 
Bengal, Madras, Bombay or the United Provinces ... 2,666 10 8 
Member of the Executive Council of the Governor of the 
Punjab, Bihar and Orissa, or Burma ... ... 2,500 0 0 

Member of the Executive Council of the Governor of the 
Central Provinces ... ... ... ... 2,000 0 0 

Member of the Executive Council of the Governor of 
Assam ... ... ... .. ... 1,750 0 0 


1 See Section 92 of the Government of India Act. 

2 Schedule to Rules under Section 86 of the Government of India 

Act. See pages 228a and 2286 of The Government of India Act 

published by the Government of India. 
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A. Manner of determining by ballot the relative precedence 
of notices of Bills and Resolutions . 

Thb Bengal Legislative Council 1 

(1) All non-official members, when giving notice for the introduc¬ 
tion of Bills or the moving of resolutions, will state in the notice 
the order of precedence in which they place the motions of which they 
are giving notice. If they send in more than one notice, the motion 
or motions contained in the earlier notice will take priority over other 
motions of the same member of which subsequent notice is given, 
unless the member sends express written intimation to the contrary. 
If notice of two or more motions is given by a member at one time 
and no priority is stated between them, the motions will not be 
considered for priority until the ballot held under rule (8) below. 

(2) On such day and at such time as the President may prescribe 
in this behalf, balloting will take place for priority of non-official Bills 
and Resolutions. Members may attend at the time of the ballot if 
they wish, but are not bound to do so. 

(3) The name of each member who has given notice of one or 
more motions (Bills or Resolutions) shall be entered in alphabetical 
order by the Secretary on the ballot paper. 

(4) Slips of paper bearing corresponding numbers will be folded 
up and placed in the ballot box. 

(5) The Registrar of the Council, having shuffled the slips of 
paper, will draw them out one by one and notify to the Secretary the 
numbers that have been drawn out. 

(6) (i) The Secretary shall thereupon announce, in order of 
drawing, the names,of the members to whose signatures the numbers 
are attached upon the ballot paper, and shall enter the notices in the 
list of business in the order arrived at by ballot: 

Provided that, as a result of any one ballot, priority will be given 
to only one motion standing in the name of any one member. 

(ii) The list of business will be compiled so as to give, within 
the time allotted to non-official business by the Governor, 
such time to bills of non-official members and to 
resolutions as may be decided by the President. When 
the number of a member is drawn in the ballot, if the 
motion to which he has given preference is a bill, that 
bill will take place in the list of business among the bills 


1 See The Bengal Legislative Council Manual , 1927, pp. 312-15. 
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according to the order of drawing, and if it is a resolution, 
then it will similarly take place in the list of reso- 
lutions. 

(7) After a ballot has been taken, if any notices stand over in the 
names of members whose names have been balloted, a further 
ballot or ballots shall be taken until all such notices have been 
disposed of. 

(8) Motions of members whose names do not appear on the ballot 
paper shall be placed after all balloted notices, in the order in which 
they may be drawn in a final supplementary ballot, conducted on 
the same lines, except that each motion will be given a number, and 
that the proviso to order (6) (i) shall not apply. 

(9) The President shall, after question-time, announce to the 
members in meeting the order of non-official business as arrived at by 
the ballot. 

B. Ballot Procedure for determining relative precedence 
of non-official Bills and Resolutions . 

The Legislative Assembly . 1 

(1) Not less than seventeen days before each day allotted for the 
disposal of non-official business, the Secretary will cause to be placed 
in the Assembly Office a numbered list. This list will be kept open 
for two days, and during those days and at hours when the office 
is open, any member who wishes to give or has given notice of a 
resolution, or has given notice of a Bill, as the case may be, may have 
his name entered, in the case of a ballot for resolutions, against 
one number only, or, in the case of a ballot for Bills, against one 
number for each Bill of which he has given notice, up to the number 
of three. 

(2) The ballot will be held in the Committee room before the 
Secretary, and any member who wishes to attend may do so. 

(3) Papers with numbers corresponding to those against which 
entries have been made on the numbered list will be placed in a 
box. 

(4) A clerk will take out at hazard from the box one of the papers 
and the Secretary will call out from the list the corresponding name, 
which will then be entered on a priority list. This procedure will be 
carried out till all the numbers or, in the case of a ballot for resolu¬ 
tions, five numbers have been drawn. 

1 Manual of Business and Procedure (L.A.) 1926, p. 122. 
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(5) Priority on the list will entitle the member to have set down, 
in the order of his priority for the day with reference to which the 
ballot is held, any Bill or any resolution, as the case may be, of which 
he has given the notice required by the rules or standing orders: 

Provided that he shall then and there specify such Bill or Bills or 
such resolution. 

i 

APPENDIX Q 

Home Department (the Government of India) Notification No. 
5123-Public, dated the 8th November, 1927. 

The following statement by His Excellency the Viceroy and 
Governor-General in regard to the appointment of a Statutory Com¬ 
mission with reference to section 84A of the Government of India 
Act is published for general information. 

H. G. HAIG, 

Secy, to the Govt . of India , 


Statement. 

Eight years ago the British Parliament enacted a Statute which 
regulated the conditions under which India might learn by actual 
experience whether or not the Western system of representative 
government was the most appropriate means through which she 
might attain responsible self-government within the Empire. That 
Statute never professed to incorporate irrevocable decisions, and 
recognised that its work must of necessity be reviewed in the light of 
fuller knowledge with the lapse of years. Parliament accordingly 
enacted that at the end of ten years, at latest, a Statutory Com¬ 
mission should be appointed to examine and report upon the 
progress made. 

Considerable pressure has during recent years been exercised to 
secure anticipation of the Statute, but His Majesty’s Government has 
hitherto felt that circumstances in India were not such as to justify, 
in the interests of India itself, advancement of the date at which the 
future development of the constitution would be considered. So long 
as the unwise counsels of political non-co-operation prevailed, it was 
evident that the conditions requisite for calm appraisement of a 
complicated constitutional problem were lacking, and that an earlier 
enquiry would have been likely only to crystallize in opposition two 
points of view, between which it must be the aim and the duty of 
statesmanship to effect reconciliation! But there have been signs 
latterly that, while those who have been foremost in advancing the 
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claims of India to fullCself-government have in no way abandoned 
principles they have felt it their duty to assert, yet there is in many 
quarters a greater disposition to deal with the actual facts of the 
situation and to appreciate what 1 believe to be the most indubitably 
true, namely, that the differences which exist on these matters are 
differences of method or pace, and not differences of principle 
or disagreements as to the goal which we all alike desire to reach. 

It is also certain that the review, if it is to be thorough, and deal 
adequately with the issues that will claim attention, will have much 
ground to cover, and, both for this stage and for those that will 
necessarily follow, it is important to ensure a sufficient allowance of 
time, without unduly postponing the date by which final action could 
be undertaken. 

There is another element in the present position, which is immedi¬ 
ately relevant to the question of when the work of the Commission 
should begin. We are all aware of the great, the unhappily great, 
part played in the life of India recently by communal tension and 
antagonism, and of the obstacle thus imposed to Indian political, 
development. It might be argued that in such circumstances it was 
desirable to delay the institution of the Commission as long as possible, 
in the hope that this trouble might in the meantime abate. On the 
other hand it seems not impossible that the uncertainty of what 
constitutional changes might be imminent may have served to sharpen 
this antagonism, and that each side may have been, consciously or 
unconsciously, actuated by the desire to strengthen, as they supposed, 
their relative position in anticipation of the Statutory Commission. 
Wherever such activities may first begin, the result is to create a 
vicious circle, in which all communities are likely to feel themselves 
constrained to extend their measures of self-defence. 

The fact that these fierce antagonisms are itreconcilable with the 
whole idea of Indian nationalism has not been powerful enough to 
exercise its influence over great numbers of people in all classes, and 
I suspect that the communal issue is so closely interwoven in the 
political, that suspense and uncertainty in regard to the political 
react rapidly and unfavourably upon the communal situation. Fear 
is frequently the parent of bad temper, and when Wen are afraid, as 
they are to-day, of the effect unknown political changes may have, 
they are abnormally ready to seek relief from, and an outlet for, their 
fears in violent and hasty action. In so far as these troubles are the 
product of suspense, one may, hope for some relief through action 
taken to limit the period of uncertainty. 

38 
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Having regard to such considerations as r these. His Majesty's 
Government has decided to invite Parliament to advance the date 
of the enquiry and to assent forthwith to the establishment of 
the Commission. Subject * to the obtaining of this necessary 
authority, His Majesty's Government hopes that the Commission 
will proceed to India as early as possible in the New Year for a short 
visit, returning to India in October for the performance of their main 
task. 

The task of the Commission will be no easy one. In the governing 
words of the Statute, which will constitute its terms of reference, it 
will be charged with ' inquiring into the working of the system of 
government, the growth of education, and the development of repre¬ 
sentative institutions, in British India, and matters connected there¬ 
with, and the Commission shall report as to whether and to what 
extent it is desirable to establish the principle of responsible 
government, or to extend, modify, or restrict the degree of respon¬ 
sible government then existing therein, including the question 
whether the establishment of second chambers of the local legislatures 
is or is not desirable.' 

His Majesty's Government have naturally given careful thought 
to the most appropriate agency for the conduct of an enquiry so 
comprehensive and unrestricted. 

The question of what should be the composition of the Commission 
is one to which the answer must inevitably be greatly influenced by 
the nature of the task which Parliament has to perform in the light of 
its advice. In order that the decision at which His Majesty's 
Government have arrived may be fully understood, it is necessary te¬ 
state in a few words what they conceive that task to be. If it were 
simply the drawing up of a constitution which Parliament, which 
must in any circumstances be the final arbiter, would impose on 
India from without, the problem would be comparatively simple. 
But that is not how His Majesty's Government conceive it. The 
preamble to the Act of 1919 recognized in effect that, with the deve¬ 
lopment of Indian political thought during the last generation, 
legitimate aspirations towards responsible government had been 
formed of which account must be taken. His Majesty's present 
Government desire no less to take account of those aspirations, and 
their hope is to lay before Parliament—after the investigation into 
facts prescribed by the Act—conclusions which shall, so far as is 
practicable, have been reached by agreement with all the parties 
concerned. It is with this object steadily in view that His Majesty's 
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Government have considered both the composition of the Commission 
and the procedure to be followed in dealing with its report. 

It would be generally agreed that what is required is a Commission 
which would be unbiassed and competent to present an accurate 
picture of facts to Parliament; but it must also be a body on whose 
recommendations Parliament should be found willing to take 
Whatever action a study of these facts may indicate to be appropriate. 

To fulfil the first requirement it would follow that the Commission 
should be such as may approach its task with sympathy and a real 
desire to assist India to the utmost of its power, but with minds free 
from preconceived conclusions on either side. It is, however, open 
to doubt whether a Commission constituted so as to include a 
substantial proportion of Indian members, and, as it rightly would, 
British official members also, would satisfy the first condition of 
reaching conclusions unaffected by any process of a priori reasoning. 
On the one hand, it might be felt that the desires, natural and 
legitimate, of the Indian members to see India a self-governing 
nation could hardly fail to colour their judgment of her present 
capacity to sustain the rfile. On the other hand, there are those 
who might hold that British official members would be less than 
human if their judgment were not in some degree affected by long 
and close contact with the questions to which they would now be 
invited to apply impartial minds. 

But even after such a Commission had written its report, Parlia¬ 
ment would inevitably approach consideration of it with some 
element of mental reservation due to an instinctive feeling that the 
advice in more than one case represented views to which the holder 
was previously committed. It would move uncertainly among 
conclusions, the exact value of which, owing to unfaralliarity with 
the minds of their framers, it would feel unable to appraise. 

We should, however, be making a great mistake if we supposed 
that these matters were purely constitutional, or could be treated 
merely as the subject of judicial investigation. Indian opinion has a 
clear title to ask that in the elaboration of a new instrument of 
government, their solution of the problem, or their judgment on 
other solutions which may be proposed, should be made an integral 
factor in the examination of the question and be given due weight in 
the ultimate decision. It is therefore essential to find means by which 
Indians may be made parties to the deliberations so nearly affecting 
the future of their country. * 

Balancing these various considerations, and endeavouring to give 
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due weight to each, His Majesty’s Government have decided upon 
the following procedure 

4 They propose to recommend to His Majesty that the Statutory 
Commission should be composed as follows 

Chairman—The Right Hon. Sir John Simon, M. P.; Members— 
The Viscount Burnham, The Lord Strathcona, The Hon. 
E. Cadogan, M. P., The Right Hon. Stephen Walsh, M. P., Colonel* 
The Right Hon. George Lane-Fox, M. P., and Major C. R. Attlee, 
M. P. 

His Majesty’s Government cannot of course dictate to the Commis¬ 
sion what procedure it shall follow, but they are of opinion that its 
task in taking evidence would be greatly facilitated if it were to 
invite the Central Legislature to appoint a Joint Select Committee, 
chosen from its elected and nominated unofficial members, which 
would draw up its views and proposals in writing and lay them 
before the Commission for examination in such manner as the latter 
may decide. This Committee might remain in being for any consul¬ 
tation which the Commission^might desire at subsequent stages of the 
enquiry. It should be clearly understood that the purpose of this 
suggestion is not to limit the discretion of the Commission in hearing 
other witnesses. 

His Majesty’s Government suggest that a similar procedure should 
be adopted with the Provincial Legislatures. 

The vast area to be covered may make it desirable that the task 
of taking evidence on the more purely administrative questions 
involved should be undertaken by some other authority, which 
would be in the closest touch with the Commission. His Majesty’s 
Government suggest that the Commission on arrival in India should 
consider and decide by what machinery this work may most appropri¬ 
ately be discharged. This will not of course debar the Commission 
from the advantage of taking evidence itself upon these subjects to 
whatever extent it may think desirable. 

When the Commission has reported and its report has been exa¬ 
mined by the Government of India and His Majesty’s Government, it 
will be the duty of the latter to present proposals to Parliament. But 
it is not the intention of His Majesty’s Government to ask Parliament 
to adopt these proposals without first giving a full opportunity for 
Indian opinion of different schools to contribute its view upon them. 

And to this end it is intended to invite Parliament to refer these 
proposals for consideration by a Joint Committee of both Houses, and 
to facilitate the presentation to that Committee both of the view of the 
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Indian Central Legislature by delegations who will be invited to 
attend and confer with the Joint Committee, and also of the views of 
any other bodies whom the Joint Parliamentary Committee may 
desire to consult. 

In the opinion of His Majesty’s Government, the procedure 
contemplated fulfils to a very great extent the requisites outlined 
above. 

Such a Commission, drawn from men of every British political 
party, and presided over by one whose public position is due to out¬ 
standing ability and character, will evidently bring fresh, trained, and 
unaffected judgment to bear upon an immensely complex consti¬ 
tutional issue. 

Moreover, the findings of some of its own members can count in 
advance upon a favourable reception at the hands of Parliament, 
which will recognise them to speak from a common platform of 
thought, and to be applying standards of judgment which Parliament 
will feel instinctively to be its own. For myself I cannot doubt that 
the quickest and surest path of those who desire Indian progress is 
by the persuasion of Parliament, and that they can do this more 
certainly through members of both Houses of Parliament than in any 
other way. The Indian nationalist has gained much if he can con¬ 
vince Members of Parliament on the spot, and I would therefore go 
further and say that if those who speak for India have confidence in 
the case which they advance on her behalf, they ought to welcome 
such an opportunity being afforded to as many members of the British 
Legislature as may be thus to come into contact with the realities of 
Indian life and politics. 

Furthermore, while it is for these reasons of undoubted advantage 
to all who desire an extension of the Reforms that their cose should be 
heard in the first instance by those who can command the unquestioned 
confidence of Parliament, I am sanguine enough to suppose that the 
method chosen by His Majesty’s Government will also assure to 
Indians a better opportunity than they could have enjoyed in any 
other way of influencing the passage of these great events. For, not 
only will they, through representatives of the Indian Legislatures, be 
enabled to express themselves freely to the Commission itself, but it 
will also be within their power to challenge in detail or principle any 
of the proposals made by His Majesty’s Government before the Joint 
Select Committee of Parliament, and to advocate their own solutions. 
It should be observed moreover that at this stage Parliament will not 
have been asked to express any opinion on particular proposals, and 
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therefore; so far as Parliament is concerned, the whole field will still 
be open. 

I hope that there will be none, whatever may be their political 
opinions, who will fail to take advantage of this potent means thus 
presented to them of establishing direct contact between the Indian 
and British peoples. There will be some whose inclination, it may be, 
will prompt them to condemn the scheme of procedure on which His 
Majesty’s Government has decided. Others may criticise this or that 
part of the proposals. The reply to these last is that the plan outlined 
stands as a single comprehensive whole, and should be so regarded. 
Of the first, I would ask in all sincerity whether disagreement on the 
particular machinery to effect the end which we all alike pursue is 
sufficient ground for any man to stand aside, and decline to lend his 
weight to the joint effort of peoples that this undertaking represents. 
I have never concealed from myself that there are and will be 
differences of opinion between the two peoples, just as there are 
differences of opinion within Great Britain and India on these matters. 
It is through disagreement, and the clash of judgment, that it is 
giveh to us ultimately to approach the knowledge of the truth. It is 
also inevitable that, on issues so momentous, difference of judgment 
will be founded on deep and sincere conviction. But, if difficult, our 
general line of conduct is surely plain. Where possible it is our duty 
to bring these differences to agreement; where this is at any given 
moment not practicable without surrender of something fundamental 
to our position, it is our duty to, differ as friends, each respecting the 
standpoint of the other, and each being careful to see that we say or 
do nothing that will needlessly aggravate differences which we are 
unable immediately to resolve. 

The effect that such differences will have upon the relations between 
the two countries will depend upon something which lies deeper than 
the differences themselves. All friendships are subject at times to 
strains which try the tempers and lay men under the necessity of 
exercising considerable forbearance and restraint. Such strains are 
indeed a sovereign test, for just as one is the stronger for rising 
superior to the temptation to which another yields, so true friendship 
flourishes on the successful emergence from the very test which would 
dissolve any less firmly founded partnership. In real friendship each 
party is constrained to see the best in the other’s case—to give credit 
for the best motives, and place the most charitable interpretation upon 
actions which they might wish otherwise. Above all, friends will 
9trive to correct differences by appeal to the many things on which 
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they are agreed, rather than lightly imperil friendship by insistence 
on points in regard to which they take conflicting views. 

Thus I would fain trust it would be in the present case. I do not 
think I am mistaken if I assert that it is the fixed determination of 
the overwhelming majority of the citizens both of India and Great 
Britain to hold firmly by the good-will which, through many trials and, 
it may be, through some false steps on the part of each, has meant 
much to both. In each country there may be from time to time 
misunderstanding of the other. Let us not magnify such things 
beyond their value. Least of all let us permit such transient influ¬ 
ences to lead us to lose sight of the rich prize of achievement of a 
common purpose, which we may assuredly win together but can 
hardly win in separation. It is my most earnest hope that this joint 
endeavour to solve a problem, on the wise treatment of which so much 
depends, may be inspired by such a spirit as shall offer good hope of 
reaching an issue to the great and abiding good of India and of all 
her sons. 

IRWIN, 

The 8th November , 1927. Viceroy and Gover tior-General. 

APPENDIX R 

The following extract 1 from the speech of Viscount Chelmsford 
delivered on November 24, 1927, in the House of Lords, gives a brief, 
but authoritative, account of the genesis of the Reforms :— 

* I think the ball was set rolling with regard to the policy of 
reform by a very remarkable utterance made by my noble friend Lord 
Sinha, who is not here to-night. In 1915 he addressed the Indian 
National Congress as their President. It is very remarkable that, 
with the extreme views expressed by many Indians at that time, a man 
of his moderation, the foremost Indian of the time, should have been 
chosen. The remarkable passage in' Lord Sinha’s address was that 
in which he pleaded with the British Government to declare two 
things : first, their policy with regard to future constitutional develop¬ 
ment, and then that, as an earnest of their sincerity in putting forward 
that announcement of constitutional development, they would state 
their readiness to take the first steps in that direction. This was'at 
Christmas time in 1915. 1 came home from India in January, 1916, 
for six weeks before I went out again as Viceroy, and when I got 
home I found that there was a Committee in existence at the India 
Office, which was considering on what lines future constitutional 

1 See Parliamentary Debates (pub. by the Government of India), 
1928, pp. 160-63. 
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development might take place. That Committee, before my return 
in the middle of March, gave me a pamphlet containing in broad out* 
line the views which were held with regard to future constitutional 
development. When I reached India I showed this pamphlet to my 
Council and also to my noble friend Lord Meston, who was then 
Lieutenant-Governor of the United Provinces. It contained what i9 
now known as the diarchic principle. 

In this connection it might interest your Lordships to know how 
the epithet 1 diarchic ’ first arose. At one of the first councils that I 
held on the subject, Sir William Meyer, a man of considerable erudi¬ 
tion and very acute mind, when he heard the principles on which this 
proposal developed, as it appeared in the brochure, said that it 
reminded him of the division of central and imperial Provinces under 
the early Roman Empire, which Mommsen called 1 diarchy \ From 
that chance remark—it could only have been a chance remark, 
because I am sure that Sir William Meyer, if he had waited to think 
a little further, would have seen on reflection that there was no 
resemblance between the diarchy of Mommsen and the diarchy in our 
scheme—the word * diarchic * has spread as an epithet of prejudice 
in connection with the reforms which were instituted at that time. 
Since people very often wonder how the word came to be used, I 
think it may interest your Lordships to mention that fact. 

Both the Council and Lord Meston, who was then Sir James Meston, 
reported adversely on the proposals for constitutional development 
contained in that pamphlet. We proceeded to consider a Despatch on 
different lines, which were rather in the nature of an extension of the 
old Morley-Minto Reforms, but, as the then Secretary of State pointed 
out, our proposals failed to fix the enlarged Councils with responsi¬ 
bility. Mr; Chamberlain declared that a mere increase in numbers 
did not train Indians in self-government and did not advance its object 
unless the Councils could at the same time be fixed with some 
definite powers and real responsibility for their action. Surely in that 
criticism of Mr. Chamberlain lies the basic principle of the announce¬ 
ment that was made in August, 1917. It is true that Mr. Montagu was 
the mouth-piece of that announcement, but it is common knowledge 
that the announcement in its substance had been framed before 
Mr. Montagu assumed office. 

With that announcement the situation regarding the consideration 
of reforms changed at once. I immediately asked my Council to 
work on the principles embodied in that announcement. It is interest¬ 
ing to note that Mr. Montagu was doing the very same? thing in 
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London and when we met in India, in November of that year, we 
found that both my Council and the India Office had arrived at 
substantially the same conclusion—namely, that, if you were to carry 
out the announcement as pronounced by his Majesty’s Government, 
embodying responsibility and advance by stages, the diarchic 
method must be employed. But Mr. Montagu and I were not content 
with this, and when we went round in India we were always inter¬ 
viewing deputations and leading men, whether Indians or Governors, 
and trying to get away from what is called diarchy. But when we 
brought the proposals of other people to the test of the announcement 
which was really our terms of reference, we always found ourselves 
back at the fact that we had to come to the diarchic method. 

After long striving, we found no way out and, of course, that method 
is embodied, as your Lordships know, in our Report. But I am sure 
that no one who reads our Report—I am afraid very few people have 
read it—can imagine for one moment that we put forward our 
proposals otherwise than on the basis that, having sought all the alter¬ 
native methods of carrying out the announcement of His Majesty’s 
Government, we vrere driven back to the question of a Constitution on 
the lines embodied in what is called diarchy. And I would remind 
your Lordships that in that same Report which I read to your Lord- 
ships just now, the Committee presided over by Lord Selborne said 
this:— 

* In the opinion of the Committee, the plan proposed by the Bill is 
conceived wholly in this spirit, and interprets the pronounce¬ 
ment of the 28th August, 1917, with scrupulous accuracy. 
It partitions the domain of Provincial government into two 
fields, one of which is made over to Ministers chosen from the 
elected members of the Provincial Legislature while the other 
remains under the administration of a Governor-in-Council. 
This scheme had evoked apprehensions which are not un¬ 
natural in view of its novelty. But the Committee, after the 
most careful consideration of all suggested alternatives, are of 
opinion that it is the best way of giving effect to the spirit of 
the declared policy of His Majesty’s Government. Its critics 
forget that the announcement spoke of a substantial step in 
the direction of the gradual development of self-governing 
institutions with a view to the progressive realisation of 
responsible government and not of the partial introduction of 
responsible government; and it is this distinction which 
justifies the method by which the Bill imposes responsibility, 
both on Ministers to the Legislative Council and on the 
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members of the Legislative Council to their constituents, for 
the results of that part of the administration which is trans¬ 
ferred to their charge.* 


APPENDIX S 

An Act to amend section 84A of the Government of India Act with 
D 19*7 respect to the time for the appointment of a Statutory 
Commission thereunder. 

(23rd November 1927 ). 

Be it enacted by the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and 
Commons, in this present Parliament assembled, and by the authority 
of the same, as follows :— 

1. In section 84A of the Government of India Act (which relates 
'lime for to tlie a PP ointment a Statutory Commission for the 
appointment purpose of inquiring into the working of the system of 
Commission, government and other matters), for the words 4 At the 
expiration of ten years * there shall be substituted the 
words 4 Within ten years \ 

2.—(1) This Act may be cited as the Government 
and printing, of India (Statutory Commission) Act, 1927, 

(2) Sub-section (2) of Section 45 of the Government of 
9 and 10 Geo Act, *919 (which relates to the printing of the 

c. Ml. ’ Government of India Act), shall have effect as if herein 
re-enacted and in terms made applicable to the amendment of the 
Government of India Act effected by this Act. 


APPENDIX T 

THE PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 
(FUNCTIONS) RULES, 1926. 

HOME DEPARTMENT 
NOTIFICATION 
Esta blishments 
Simla, the 14th October 1926 . 

No. F.—178-14-24.*—The following resolution by the Secretary of 
State for India in Council is published for general information 

RESOLUTION 

In exercise of the. powers conferred by sub-section (2) of section 96C 
of the Government of India Act, the Secretary of State for India, with 
the concurrence of a majority of votes at a meeting of the Council of 
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India held this 22nd day of September 1926, hereby makes the follow¬ 
ing Rules 

PART I 
Preliminary 

1. These rules may be called the Public Service Commission 
(Functions) Rules, 1926. 

2. For the purposes of these rules, the services described as * All- 
India Services,’ * Central Services, Class 1,’ * Central Services, Class 
II,’ and 1 Provincial Services’ shall be deemed to be composed as 
follows: 

The All-India Services shall consist of (a) members of the services 
included in Schedule I appended to these rules, and (6) military 
officers and other officers who hold in a substantive capacity posts 
borne on the cadres of the said services. 

The Central Sendees, Class I, shall consist of members of the 
services, and officers holding the posts, included in Schedule II 
appended to these rules, and of members of such other services and 
officers holding such posts under the administrative control of the 
Governor-General in Council as the Governor-General in Council, with 
the previous approval of the Secretary of State in Council, may from 
time to time declare, by notification in the Gazette of India , to be 
included in the Central Services, Class I. 

The Central Services, Class II, shall consist of members of such 
services and officers holding such posts under the administrative 
control of the Governor-General in Council (other than the services 
and posts included in Schedules I and II) as the Governor-General in 
Council may from time to time declare, by notification in the Gazette 
of India , to be included in the Central Services, Class II. 

The Provincial Services shall consist of the members of such servi¬ 
ces (other than the services included in Schedule I) and officers 
holding such posts under the administrative control of the Local 
Government of a Governor’s Province as the Local Government may, 
from time to time by notification in the local Gazette, declare to be 
included in the Provincial Services of that province. 

And in these rules :— 

The term special post means any post of a special character (not 
included in the All-India, Central or Provincial services) under the 
administrative control of the Governor-General in Council or the 
Local Government of a Governor’s province which the Governor- 
General in Council or the Local Government, as the case may be, may 
declare to be a special post for the purposes of these rules. s . 
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PART II 

Functions of the Commission in regard to Recruitment to 
the Public Services 

A.— All-India Services and Central Services 
Class / 

3. The Commission shall advise the Governor-General in Council 
on any question connected with recruitment to an All-India Service or 
a Central Service, Class I, which the Governor-General in Council 
may refer to it. 

4. When any competitive examination is to be held in India for 
the purposes of recruitment to any such service, the Commission 
shall— 

(i) advise the Governor-General in Council in regard to the 
regulations prescribing the— 

(а) qualifications of candidates, 

(б) conditions of admission to the examination, and 
(c) syllabus of the examination ; 

(ii) announce the number of vacancies to be filled from among 
the candidates for the examination ; 

(iii) make all arrangements tor the actual conduct of the 
examination ; 

(iv) arrange the candidates in order of merit on the results of the 
examination ; and 

(v) forward a list of the candidates so arranged to the Governor- 
General in Council. 

5. When recruitment to any such service is to be made in India by 
selection, the Commission shall— 

(i) advise the Governor-General in Council in regard to the 
rules regulating the qualifications of candidates and the submission 
of applications ; 

(ii) announce the number of vacancies, and, when necessary, 
invite Applications; 

(iii) consider all applications received and interview such candi¬ 
dates as it considers most suitable for appointment; and 

(iv) submit to the Governor-General in Council a list, consisting 
of such number as he may fix, of the candidates whom it considers 
most suitable for appointment, in the order of preference : 

. Provided that— 

(a) the Governor-General in Council shall, if he thinks fit, 
appoint an officer to represent the Service or Department for which 
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recruitment is being made, who shall be present at the interview 
referred to in clause (iii) ; 

(6) when recruitment is made by selection owing to the failure of 
a competitive examination to give adequate representation to different 
communities, the functions of the Commission shall be confined to 
the recommendation of candidates in accordance with such orders as 
the Secretary of State in Council or the Governor-General in Council, 
as the case may be, may pass in this behalf. 

6. When recruitment is to be made by promotion to any perma¬ 
nent post in an All-Indlia Service (other than the Indian Civil Service) 
or a Central Service, (.'lass I, the Commission shall— 

(i) consider the claims of candidates nominated by the Local 
Government or the Head of the Department, as the case may be, 
and 

(ii) thereafter advise the Governor-General in Council in respect 
of each candidate nominated whether his qualifications are sufficient 
and whether his record proves him to have the requisite character 
and ability for the service to which it is proposed to appoint him, 
and 

(iii) arrange the candidates in order of preference. 

7. Notwithstanding anything contained in these rules, it shall not 
be necessary for the Governor-General in Council to consult the 
Commission in regard to the selection for appointment to a Central 
Service, Class I, of any officer holding His Majesty's commission or 
who is already a member of an All-India Service or a Central Service, 
Class I. 


B.—Provincial Services, Central Services, Class II, 
and Special Posts 

8. The Commission shall, if so required by the Governor-General 

in Council, perform the same functions in regard to recruitment to 
any Central Service, Class II, or to any special post to which the 
appointment is made by the Governor-General in Council, as it is 
required by rules 3 to 5 to perform in the case of Central Services, 
Class I. v 

9. The Commission may, subject to the approval of the Governor- 
General in Council, perform such functions in regard to recruitment 
to Provincial Services or to any special post to which appointment is 
made by a Local Government as the Local Government may invite it 
to undertake. 
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PART III 

Functions of the Commission in regard to Disciplinary 

Cases 

10. The Governor-General in Council shall— 

(i) before considering any appeal presented to him in accor¬ 
dance with the Statutory Appeal Rules against any order— 

{a) of censure, 

(6) of withholding an increment or promotion, 

(c) of reduction to a lower post, 

( d) of suspension, 

(e) of removal, 

(/) of dismissal, or 

(ii) before passing any original order— 

( a) withholding an increment or promotion, 

{6) of reduction to a lower post, 

(c) of removal, or 

(d) of dismissal, 

consult the Commission in regard to the order to be passed thereon : 

Provided that it shall not be necessary for the Governor-General 
in Council to consult the Commission in any case in which the 
Commission has at any previous stage given advice as to the orders to 
be passed and no fresh question has thereafter arisen for determination. 

Explanation.— -Nothing in this rule shall be deemed to apply in 
the case of any order giving notice to an officer, in accordance 
with the terms of the contract of employment, of the termination 
of that employment. 

11. Before forwarding to the Secretary of State in Council an 
appeal made to him in accordance with the Statutory Appeal Rules, 
the Governor-General in Council shall obtain the advice of the 
Commission as prescribed in Rule 10 : 

Provided that, if the Commission has at any previous stage given 
advice as to the orders to be passed and no fresh question has there¬ 
after arisen for determination, it shall not be necessary for the 
Governor-General in Council to consult the Commission. 

12. The Governor-General in Council may consult the Commission 
as to the orders to be passed on any memorial submitted to him by an 
officer of an All-India or a Central Service in accordance with the 
memorial Rules. 

13. The Governor or Chief Commissioner or the Local Government 
of any province may, before passing any order of the kind specified in 
Rule 10, consult the Commission in regard to the order to be passed. 
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14. In any case in which the advice of the Commission is sought 
under these Rules, the record of the case shall be forwarded to the 
Commission and the opinion given by the Commission shall form 
part of the record of the case and shall be communicated to the officer 
or officers concerned, along with the orders of the authority empowered 
to pass orders in the case. 


PART IV 
Other Functions 

15. The Commission shall advise the Governor-General in Council 
on any question connected with the pay, allowances, pensions, provi¬ 
dent or family pension funds, leave rules, or conditions of service 
generally of any All-India or Central Service which he may refer 
to it. 

16. The Commission shall, if so requested by a Local Government, 
advise the Local Government on any question of the nature specified 
in Rule 15 connected with a Provincial Service. 

17. If any question arises as to whether or as to the extent to which 
the interests of any officer of an All-India Service or a Central Service, 
Class I, or the interests of any class of such officers, have been 
adversely affected by reason of the abolition of any post or class of 
posts, the Governor*General in Council shall refer the case to the 
Commission for advice in regard to the orders to be passed thereon. 

18. The Commission shall advise the Secretary of State for India 
on any question which he may refer to it through the Governor- 
General in Council. 


PART V 
Procedure 

19. Every question at a meeting of the Commission shall be deter¬ 
mined by a majority of the votes of the Members present and voting 
on the question, and, in the case of an equal division of the votes, the 
Chairman shall have a second or casting vote. 

20. If the Chairman is unable to be present at a meeting of the 
Commission, he shall appoint one of the Members to act for him, and 
the Member so appointed shall have all the powers of the Chairman 
at that meeting: 

Provided that, unless the Chairman otherwise directs, no action 
shall be taken upon any decision arrived at in a meeting at which he 
was not present, until he has been informed of such decision ; and, 
upon being so informed, he may direct that any such decision shall be 
reconsidered at a meeting at which he is present. 
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21. The proceedings of the Commission shall not be invalidated by 
any vacancy in the office of a Member. 

22. The quorum for a meeting of the Commission shall be three, 
but the Chairman may adjourn any business at a meeting if he is 
of opinion that it cannot conveniently be transacted owing to the non- 
attendance of any Member. 

23. All decisions of the Commission shall be recorded by the 
Secretary, who shall be appointed by the Commission with the appro¬ 
val of the Governor-General in Council, in accordance with the 
directions of the Commission, and it shall be open to any Member 
who dissents from a decision to record bis dissent and, if he thinks 
.fit, his reasons for dissenting. 

24. Whenever under these rules the Commission is required to give 
advice, or to submit proposals, to, or to be consulted by, any autho¬ 
rity, the decision of the Commission shall be communicated in a letter 
signed by the Secretary, and, in a case where the decision is not 
unanimous, neither the fact of, nor the ground for, dissent shall be 
communicated unless the Chairman so directs. 

25. The Commission may refer any matter to an individual 
Member or to a Committee, consisting of Members and such other 
persons, if any, as the Commission may appoint, for consideration 
and report to the Commission. 

26. (1) The Commission may, subject to such directions as it 
thinks fit, delegate to a Committee constituted from among the Mem¬ 
bers any of its functions under sub-clause (c) of clause (i), or clause 
(ii), clause (iii), clause (iv) or, clause (v) of Rule 4, or under clause 
(ii), clause (iii), or clause (iv) of Rule 5, or under Rule 6, or any an¬ 
alogous functions which the Commission may be required or invited 
to perform under Rule 8 or Rule 9 of these Rules. 

(2) Every such Committee shall consist of nolt less than two 
Members. 

27. The decision of any Committee to which powers have been 
delegated under Rule 26 shall be communicated to the Chairman 
before any action is taken thereon, and the Chairman may thereupon 
direct that such decision shall be referred to a meeting of the Com¬ 
mission for further consideration and decision ; but in default of such 
direction, the decision of the Committee shall be deemed to be the 
decision of the Commission. 

28. The Chairman or, in his absence, a Member designated by him 
in this behalf, may deal with any urgent matter appearing to him to 
require immediate action. Such action shall, if taken by the 
Chairman, be reported to the Commission at its next meeting, and, 
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if taken by another Member, be reported to the Chairman and by him 
to the Commission at its next Meeting. 

29. In matters for which no provision is made by these rales, the 
Commission may regulate its proceedings in such manner as it 
thinks fit. 


SCHEDULE I. 

1. Indian Civil Service. 

' 2. Indian Police Service. 

3. Indian Agricultural Service. 

4. Indian Educational Service. 

5. Indian Forest Service. 

6. Indian Forest Engineering Service. 

7. Indian Medical Service (Civil). 

8. Indian Service of Engineers. 

9. Indian Veterinary Service. 

SCHEDULE II. 

A. Services. 

1. Indian Audit and Accounts Service. 

2. Superior Service Officers of the Military Accounts Department. 

3. Mint and Assay Departments. 

4. Imperial Customs Service. 

5. Superior Telegraph Engineering and Wireless Branches of the 
Post and Telegraph Department. 

6. Geological Survey of India (Director, Superintendents, Assis¬ 
tant Superintendents and Chemist). 

7. Indian Meteorological Service (Director-General of Observa¬ 
tories and Meteorologists). 

8. Department of Mines in India. 

9. Gazetted Staff of the Indian Stores Department. 

10. Indian Railway Service of Engineers. 

11. Superior Revenue Establishment of State Railways (excluding 
local Traffic Service). 

12. Archaeological Department. 

13. Zoological Survey of India. 

14. Survey of India, Class I. 

15. Indian Ecclesiastical Establishment. 

16. Political Department of the Government of India. 

17. Medical Research Department (including I.M.S. officers). 

39 
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18. Opium Department (excluding officers who joined the Depart* 
ment after 2nd April, 1907) 

19. Bengal Pilot Service. 

B. Posts. 

1. Posts and Telegraph Department. 

(i) In the Postal Department 

Deputy Director-General. 

Postmasters-General. 

Deputy Postmasters-General. 

Assistant Directors-General. 

Presidency Postmasters (including Postmaster, Rangoon). 

(ii) In the Telegraph Traffic Branch 
Deputy Director-General. 

Assistant Director-General. 

First Division of the Superior Traffic Branch. 

2. Commissioners and Assistant Commissioners of Income-Tax. 

3. Commissioners, Deputy Commissioners, and General Managers, 
Northern India Salt Revenue Department. 

4. Officers of the Cantonment Department if on the Supernume¬ 
rary List. 


APPENDIX U 

Some Aspects of Provincial Finance with special 

REFERENCE TO BENGAL 1 

The Problem 

The system which was finally evolved as a consequence of the 
gradual development of provincial finance from 1871 onwards, and 
which was in force before the introduction of the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Reforms, was known as the system of 4 divided heads.* Under it 8 the 
proceeds of certain heads of revenue were credited to the central 
Government; those of certain others were made over to the provincial 
Governments to enable them to meet their expenditure on the ordi¬ 
nary provincial servicesand those of the remaining heads were 
divided between the central and provincial Governments. Similarly„ 

1 This Paper was read and discussed at the Twelfth Conference of 
the Indian Economic Association held at Mysore in the first week of 
January, 1929. As it has a bearing upon the chapter on Finance, it is 
reprinted here with only a few minor alterations. 

8 See p. 472 ante . 
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the heads of expenditure were classified as wholly central, wholly 
provincial, and partly central and partly provincial. The receipts 
and expenditure in England were classed as central. As I have 
observed 1 elsewhere, although the provincial Governments had to a 
large extent a free hand in administering their share of the revenue, 
they had 1 no inherent legal right' to it. Their financial administra¬ 
tion was subject to the general supervision of the Government of 
India, and they were bound by a number of restrictions on expendi¬ 
ture. * For any large and costly innovations ’ they had to depend 
1 on dotes out of the Indian surplus.’ They had no borrowing powers, 
nor could they impose any taxes without the sanction of the Govern¬ 
ment of India. In respect of financial matters, as in respect of all 
others, the provincial Governments had only delegated authority. 
With the introduction of the Reforms, this system of 1 divided heads’ 
was replaced by the existing financial arrangements. As is well 
known, these arrangements have been based upon the scheme of 
central and provincial finance outlined in the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Report (Chap. VIII), as modified by the recommendations of the 
Meston Committee, and as further amended by the Joint Select 
Committee appointed by Parliament to revise the draft rules made 
under the Government of India Act. 2 They have come in for a good 
deal of well-merited criticism, and, undoubtedly, they are largely 
responsible for the unpopularity of the Reforms, and in particular 
for the system of Government, popularly known as dyarchy, obtaining 
in the Governors* provinces. For instance, in its letter No. 3116, 
dated the 2nd July, 1924, the Government of Bombay wrote to the 
Government of India as follows :— 

11 But there is one factor in the opinion of the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment which has done more to militate against the success of 
the working of the Reforms than any other and that is the division 
of revenues under the Meston Settlement. The Bombay Government 
have never ceased to protest against the inequity of this settle¬ 
ment.As time progresses, it is being more\ abundantly proved . 

that this settlement is one in which the distribution of revenues 

reacts in the most inequitable manner on this Presidency.It is 

sincerely hoped that steps will be taken at once either through the 
medium of the (Indian Taxation Enquiry) Committee, or by other 
means to readjust the financial arrangements existing between the 
Government of India and this Presidency, and that, until this is done, 
no hopes can be held out of the satisfactory working of the India 
Act of 1919.” 

1 See pages 472-73 ante. 


Also see p. 475 ante . 
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Similarly, in its letter No. 8540-D., dated Calcutta, the 21st 
JtSiy, 1924, the Government of Bengal wrote to the Government of 
India: The treatment of Bengal * by the Meston Settlement stood 
condemned from the outset, and to this more than to any other cause 
perhaps may be attributed much of the discontent against the 
(reformed) system, that prevails even among the more moderate 
element. This settlement is one of the main defects in the constitu¬ 
tion, and with its amendment on a basis which will afford means for 
progress, the working of the constitution in its present lines should 
be greatly facilitated.* 

We also find in the Report (1924) of the Government of Madras 1 
on the working of the reformed constitution in the province: unless 
the financial embarrassments of the province * can be mitigated or 
removed, His Excellency the Governor in Council anticipates that 
no changes in the Reform scheme, whether in the direction of extend¬ 
ing the sphere of Ministerial control or otherwise, will result in 
material improvement.* 

It is gratifying, however, to note here that one of the most objec¬ 
tionable features of the Financial Settlement under the Reforms 
has since been removed. Under this settlement, the provincial 
Governments, with the exception of the Government of Bihar and 
Orissa, were required to make annually a total contribution of 983 
lakhs of rupees, or such smaller sum as might be determined by the 
Governor-General in Council, to the Government of India, in order 
to enable the latter to meet an anticipated, large deficit in its budget. 
A scale of contributions payable by those Governments in the year 
1921-22 was fixed on the advice of the Meston Committee, and provi¬ 
sion was also made in the Devolution Rules for the proportionate 
reduction in the contributions payable in any subsequent financial 
year by some of the provinces in the event of the Government of India 
deciding to take, for that y£ar, as the total amount of the contribu¬ 
tion, a smaller sum than that payable for the preceding year. The 
Joint Select Committee of Parliament, to which reference has already 
been made, had urged in 1920 that the Government of India and the 
Secretary of State in Council should, in regulating their financial 
policy, make it their constant endeavour to render the central 
Government independent of provincial assistance at the earliest 
possible date. In 1922 the Government of India renewed the under¬ 
taking, given in the Despatch of Lord Chelmsford's Government, 
No. 296, dated June 24, 1920, that it would work its financial 

** See its letter No. 532, dated Camp Ootacamund, July 28, 1924. 
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policy towards the reduction, and ultimate extinction, of the provin¬ 
cial contributions to itself, although it could then give no assurance 
as to the definite period within which the contributions would be 
abolished or as to the pace of their reduction. 1 The Secretary of State 
in Council also expressed his concurrence with the Government of 
India in this policy. 2 Effect has since been given to this policy. 
The Government of India's Budgets for 1925-26 and 1926-27 
“ effected 3 a reduction in the provincial contributions amounting to 
3*75 crores or, if the Bengal contribution be included, a reduction 
from 9*83 crores by 4*38 crores to 5*45 crores ; " and the Budget for 
the year 1927-28 provided for the complete remission temporarily for 
that year, of the provincial contributions. 4 Further, they have been 
completely and dually remitted with effect from the current financial 
year (1928-29).* This final and complete abolition of the provincial 
contributions is undoubtedly one of the most important financial 
measures adopted by the Government of India in recent years. Its 
beneficial effects will be far-reaching. As Sir Basil Blackett® very 
aptly remarked in 1927 

“ Ever since the Reforms were inaugurated, the provincial contri 
butions have been a millstone round the neck both of thr central 
Government and of the provincial Governments, poisoning their 
mutual relations and hampering their every action. Their quality, 
even more than their amount, has strained the resources of the giver 
and the patience of the recipient. They have brought curses, not 
blessings, both to him who has given and to him who has taken. The 
year 1927-28 sets India free from this incubus." 

As some of the provinces, however, are still in great financial 
difficulty, what is now necessary is such a new re-distribution of the 
sources of revenue between the central and provincial Governments 
as will enable them both to incur all necessary expenditure and, at 
the same time, to balance their budgets. I shall now consider this 
aspect of the question. 

The sources 9 of provincial revenue at present are as follows 
(a) balances standing at the credit of a province ; 


1 Vide the Despatch of the Government of India to ttae % Secretary 
of State, dated Simla, the 13th July, 1922, on financial contributions, 
etc. 

* Vide the repty of the Secretary of State to ibid . 

* Vide Budget for 2927-28 (Government of India). 

* Ibid - 

* Vide Sir Basil Blackett's Budget Speech on February 29* 1928. 

6 See his Budget Statement for. 1927-28. 

7 Devolution Rule 14. 
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(b) receipts accruing in respect of provincial subjects; 

( c) recoveries of loans and advances given by a local Govern¬ 
ment and o§ interest paid on such loans ; 

(i d) payments made to a local Government by the Government of 
India or by other local Governments, either for services rendered or 
otherwise; 

(e) the proceeds of any taxes which may be lawfully imposed for 
provincial purposes; 

(f) the proceeds of any loans which may be lawfully raised for 
provincial purposes; 

(g) a share (determined in the way described later on) 1 in the 
growth of revenue derived from income-tax collected in the province, 
so far as that growth is attributable to an increase in the amount of 
income assessed *; and 

(h) any other sources which the Government of India may by 
order declare to be sources of provincial revenue. 

Of these sources of revenue, items (a), (b) and (e) have so far been 
of real importance to the provinces ; but, except in the technical 
sense, item (a) should not be regarded as a source of revenue. As 
I have shown elsewhere, 1 the recommendations of the Meston 
Committee, and specially those which related to the allocation of the 
heads of revenue, having aroused strong dissatisfaction in some pro¬ 
vinces, particularly the three presidencies, the Joint Select Committee 
of Parliament suggested, on grounds of policy, that there should be 
granted to all provinces some share in the growth of revenue from 
taxation on income so far as that growth would be due to an increase 
in the amount of income assessed. The manner in which the 
provincial share of the tax is determined is as follows*:— 

If the assessed income of any year subsequent to the year 1920-21 
exceeds in any Governor’s province the assessed income of the year 
1920-2J, there must be allocated to the local Government of that 
province an amount calculated at the rate of three pies in each rupee 
of the amount of such excess. 

In spite of these sources of provincial revenue and in spite of the 
fact that Bengal was exempted for six years with effect from 1922-23 
from the payment of any contribution to the central Government* its 
budgets for three consecutive years from 1926-27 have been deficit 
budgets, and altogether it has had four balanced budgets with sopie 
surpluses, out of eight 3 introduced into its Legislative Council since 


1 See p. 476 ante. 


■ Devolution Rule 15. 


3 Up to the year 1928-29. 
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1921 1 . It has hitherto met its deficits by drawing upon its balances*. 
And all this has happened notwithstanding the further fact that Bengal 
retrenched 3 in the very first year of the Reforms to the extent of 
R$. 891 lakhs, and has since had recourse to additional taxation and 
further retrenchment. This clearly points to the urgent necessity of 
a re-examination of the whole question of provincial finance, at any 
rate so far as Bengal is concerned. As the Hon'ble Member in 
charge of the Department of Finance in Bengal said, on February 
20th, 1928, in ‘the course of his Budget Statement for the year 
1928-29 

1 Owing to the state of our finances we have been compelled to cut 
expenditure down to the minimum and have been able to allow for 

very little new expenditure. No one realizes more than I do 

that this is a very unsatisfactory budget, which does not do justice to 
any department of Government, and, especially, to the Transferred 
Departments. But I do not think that any one can hold the Hon’ble 
Ministers, or even the Members of Government, in any way respon¬ 
sible for this position. It is solely due to our Financial Settlement, 

and until that is put right, we can expect little or no amelioration. 

.Even if this (provincial) contribution is remitted, either tempo¬ 
rarily or permanently, we shall have to face a deficit of Rs. 37,43,000 
in next year’s budget. In these circumstances we may be able to carry 
on for a year or so, but not unless we can see ultimate relief in the 
near future ; and that relief must take the shape of a new Financial 
Settlement which will leave Bengal with an expanding income 
adequate for her needs and proper development. We are again 
addressing the Government of India reiterating our protests against 
the present Financial Settlement and our claims for its complete 

revision.When the Government of Bengal put their case before 

the (Simon) Commission, one of the most important points that'they 
will urge is that the Financial Settlement was wrong ad initio and 
treated Bengal most unfairly, and it was largely owing to the short¬ 
ness of funds that the working of the reformed constitution in Bengal 
has been'so hampered and that Ministers have found it so difficult to 
carry on. The Government of Bengal will put in the forefront of 
their case a claim for a complete revision of the Financial Settlement, 


1 Vide the Budget Statement of the Finance Member, Bengal, for 
1928-29. 

3 Ibid. 

3 Vide The National Liberal League’s Appeal to the Secretary of 
State for India on the question of the Financial Adjustment, p. 11. 
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at any rate sb far as Bengal is concerned, and unless that is done, I 
am convinced that all parties in the province will be unanimous in 
thinking that the successful working of the new constitution will be 
impossible in Bengal, however good that constitution may be in other 
ways \ 

Coming as it does from a very responsible Member of the Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal, the weight of this statement is obvious, and is also 
my justification for quoting it at length. 

The Remedy. 

In order to remedy this state of affairs, it has been suggested by 
many responsible persons in Bengal that the whole of the revenue 
derived from the export duty on jute exported from the province, or 
at any rate a very substantial portion thereof, should be made over to 
it. Considering the fact that the net income derived from this source 
in Bengal was about Rs. 389 lakhs in 1926-27, 1 * the suggested 
step, if adopted, would not merely relieve the province of its existing 
financial difficulties, but also enable it to spend money adequately on 
its nation-building departments. Now the question is : should such a 
step be adopted ? If the receipts from the export duty on jute be 
credited to Bengal, Burma's claim to the proceeds from the export 
duty on rice exported from it will be almost irresistible. And Burma 
•contributed over 97 lakhs of rupees to the total net revenue of 
Rs. 112*8 lakhs realised from the export duty on rice in 1926-27. To 
my mind, customs tariff should continue to be a Central head of 
revenue. As Prof. Seligman* points out, customs duties are almost 
everywhere kept for national or federal use. The reason is obvious. 
In fixing these duties a Government has to take into account various 
questions of policy, apart from the consideration of revenue to be 
derived from them. 

There is a further objection to the provincialisation of the export 
duty on jute. As Sir Basil Blackett rightly pointed out in the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly 3 , so long as the monopoly conditions prevail, * it (*.*., 
the export duty on jute) may be a good tax, but it is obviously 
desirable that it should be in the hands of the central Govemment r 
so that action may be taken to reduce it the moment there may be 
any sign of a change in the monopolistic character of the article on 

1 Vide Finance and Revenue Accounts of the Government of India 
for the year 1926-27, p. 81. 

* Essays in Taxation (1921), p. 380. 

3 On March 8,1928. 
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which it is imposed. 1 The provincial Government should not be 
exposed • to the difficulty of having to deal with the jute duty or an 
export duty of any kind at a moment when world conditions may 
have made it imperatively desirable in the economic interests of 
everybody that the duty should be abolished.* 

Lastly, it is highly desirable that a uniform principle should be 
adopted in the allocation of revenues to the provinces. The proviu- 
cialisation of the export duty on jute may remove the financial 
stringency of Bengal, but there are other provinces, for instance 
Bombay, the existing resources of which are not quite adequate for 
meeting their various requirements. They will certainly have a 
legitimate ground for complaint against any arrangement which will 
favour only Bengal and leave them where they were before. 

I am, therefore, of opinion that the most expedient measure for 
improving the financial position of the major provinces will be to semi - 
Provincialise the taxes on income. This will mean that the major pro¬ 
vinces will have placed at their disposal a sum of about Rs. 745 lakhs, 1 
out of which Bengal and Bombay will receive about Rs. 284*5 lakhs 
and Rs. 160*5 lakhs respectively, and the other provinces such sums as 
will be determined on tlie basis of their contributions to the total 
revenue from the taxes on income. As Sir Basil Blackett observed 2 
in the Legislative Assembly, the existing Devolution Rule 15 regard¬ 
ing the grant to the provinces of an interest in the proceeds of taxes 
on income which was designed for the benefit of Bombay and Bengal 
in particular, has altogether failed in its purpose. This will be evident 
from what follows. During the five years from 1922-2C,Bengal obtained 3 
no share in the receipts from the taxes on income; nor did Bombay 
receive 4 anything out of them during the four years from 1923-24. 
Nor again did the Budget of the Government of India for 1927-28 
make any provision for the payment of any revenue from income-tax 
to these two provinces 3 . But Bengal contributed, 6 during the five 
years from 1922-23, over Rs. 26 45 crores to the total revenue derived 
from the taxes on income during those years, and its contribution to 

1 This figure is based on the actual figures of 1926-27. Vide 
Finance and Revenue Accounts of the Government of India for 1926-27, 

f >. 85. The amount may increase with the growth of trade and 
ndustry. 

* Vide his Budget Statement for 1927-28. „ 

3 Vide Statistical Abstract for British India (1916-17 to 1925-26); 
also Budget for 1927-28 ( Government of India) ; also Finance and 
Revenue Accounts of the Government of India for 1926-27, 

4 Ibid, * Ibid. 6 Ibid. 
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the total income-tax revenue estimated for 1927-28, was expected to 
amount to Rs. 6*24 crores. Similarly, during the period from 1923-24 
to 192.6-27, Bombay contributed 1 over Rs. 16*08 crores to the total 
receipts from income-tax and its .contribution for 1927-28 was estimat¬ 
ed to amount to Rs. 3*55 crores. The United Provinces 2 also was 
not in a happier position. It received during the period from 1923-24 
to 1926-27 only Rs. 2,504 although its total contribution during this 
peiiod amounted to over Rs. 3*22 crores. I shall only add one more 
illustration to show the effect of the existing Devolution Rule 15 on 
the provincial share in the total revenue from the taxes on income. 
The total contribution from the major provinces for 1925-26 and 
1926>27 was over Rs. 3,030 lakhs and the total amount received by 
them under the Devolution Rule was only about Rs, 59*4 lakhs 3 . 
Even the Government of India appreciates the difficulty of the 
provinces under the existing arrangement regarding the distribution 
of the sources of revenue. In the course of his reply at the end of 
the general discussion of the Budget for 1928-29, Sir Basil Blackett 
said in the Legislative Assembly* : 

* I have full sympathy with the desire of the provinces to see 
their revenue increased and made more elastic. I am in some hopes 
that some results in this direction may be secured when the Statutory 
Commission has reported—some Arrangement that might hand over 
some of the non-judicial stamps to the central Government and give 
in their place a really effective share of the income-tax 

I am, however, opposed to any idea of distribution of the receipts 
from the non-judicial stamps, as such distribution will to a certain 
•extent neutralize the effect of the semi-provincialisation of the 
income-tax. 

I may observe in this connexion that my suggestion regarding 
income-tax will be in accordance with the modem movement in taxa¬ 
tion. In the course of his survey of recent, reforms in taxation, Prof. 
Seligman 3 points out that there is an important tendency in these 
-days that taxes collected by the central Government are distributed, 
in part at all events, among the states and even in some cases among 
the localities. 4 More and more,' he continues, 6 4 the fiscal problem 

1 Vide Statistical Abstract for British India (1916-17to 1925-26); 
also Budget for 1927-28 (Government of India) ; also Finance and 
Revenue Accounts of the Government of India for 1926-27. 

2 Ibid . 3 Ibid 

6 On March 8,1928. 

3 Essays in Taxation (1921) p. 540. 

6 Ibid., p. 541. 
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is being envisaged as a totality, and the relative claims of the com¬ 
munity, state and central Governments are being considered from the 
point of view of an equitable distribution of the entire burden resting 
upon the individual or the class. This is the most recent phase of 
modem tax reform.’ The administration of the income-tax should 
continue to be in the hands of the central Government, although the 
provincial Governments may be required to bear a portion of the cost 
of the administration according to a certain principle of equity. • If 
there is anything/ says the writer whom I have quoted above, * that 
may be considered a well*settled induction from experience, it is that 
an income-tax is more and more unsuccessful as the basis of the tax 
becomes narrower 1 ’. Thus my plan of 4 central administration and 
provincial apportionment 9 will secure all the ends of 1 suitability/ 
4 efficiency*, and * adequacy * as required by writers* on Public 
Finance in connexion, with any scheme of taxation. In Germany, 
according to Prof. Seligman, 8 the proceeds of certain indirect taxes 
are divided between the federal and the state Governments, and in 
Canada, a large part of the provincial revenue is derived 4 from the 
proceeds of taxes that are levied by the federal Government. Thus 
the suggested arrangement will not be an altogether novel thing. 
Besides, our income-tax is even now a divided head of revenue as has 
been shown before. Lastly, one should\not make a fetish of the 
principle of the separation of the sources of revenue of the central and 
provincial Governments in India. 

A more serious objection to my suggestion will be that it will 
deprive the central Government of nearly seven and a half crores of 
rupees annually, and, possibly, of more as the revenue from the taxes 
on income will show, as Sir basil Blackett pointed out in the 
Assembly,* some improvement from year to year with the growth and 
prosperity of our trade and industry; and that, consequently, the 
central Government will be faced with deficit budgets in future. As 
against this it may be pointed out, in the first place, that since 1923-24 
there have been decent surpluses in the central budgets and that such 
surpluses will recur from 1929-30 onwards. 0 Thus, on the basis of 

1 Essays in Taxation (1921), p. 382. 2 Ibid. ch. xii. 

* 16td. t p. 387. 4 Ibid. 

* On February 29, 1929. 

6 The estimated surplus of 1927-28 was used for reducing the pro¬ 
vincial contributions, and out of the anticipated surplus of 263 lakhs 
for 1928-29, 258 lakhs were utilised for the final extinction of these 
contributions, a small surplus of 5 lakhs being left in the budget. 
From 1929-30 there will be 4 no outside claimant to the recurring 
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the figures of the last five financial years, it may be confidently 
asserted that, other things remaining unchanged, the apprehended 
deficit of the central Government will be less by, at least, two crores. 
The Government of India can have no justification for having surplus 
budgets, while provinces are starving. 

In the second place, I should suggest such judicious modifications 
of the existing customs tariff as would yield every year an additional 
amount of revenue not exceeding two crores. Regard being had to 
the fact that the Budget estimate for 1928-29 has put the revenue 
from the customs duties at 50*18 crores, I do not think there will be 
any difficulty in securing the additional amount of income if an honest 
and sincere attempt is made to raise it. 

Thirdly, the existing convention 1 agreed upon in September, 1924, 
on which the separation of railway finance from general finance is 
based, and under which the general revenues of the central Govern¬ 
ment receive annually * a definitely ascertainable contribution 1 from 
railways, should be so modified as to ensure an additional annual 
income of, at least, a crore of rupees from the railways to the general 
revenues. In view of the fact that at the end of the current (1928-29) 
financial year there will have accumulated over 19 crores in the 
Railway Reserve Fund, 8 and also in view of the fact there was an 
estimated total of over 11 crores in the Railway Depreciation Fund 3 
at the end of 1927-28, the suggested additional contribution may be 
legitimately required of the railways. 

My fourth suggestion is that the Indian Income-tax Act, 1922, as 
subsequently modified, should be so amended that agricultural 
income, at least as defined in section 2 (1) (a) of the Act, any rent 
or revenue derived from land used for agricultural purposes, might 
be made assessable to income-tax; and, secondly, that such income 
might be taken into account in determining the rate at which the 
income-tax should be levied on income from other sources. 

The question of assessing agricultural income t6 income-tax has 
been sufficiently discussed by the Indian Taxation Enquiry 
Committee, 1924-25, and I have no space at my disposal to deal with 
it here. My only point is that a scheme of taxation which has 
provided for a continued duty on salt can have absolutely no justi¬ 
fication for exempting men like the Zemindars of Bengal and the 

surpluses .*—-Vide Sir Basil Blackett's Budget Statements for 1927-28 
and 1928-29. 

1 Vide India in 1924-25, App. X. 

• Vide The Railway Budget for 1928-29. 

• Ibid ., 1927-28. 
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Talukdars of Oudh from the payment of income-tax in respect of' any 
rent or revenue derived from land used for agricultural purposes. 
Justice as well as fiscal necessity requires the change I have suggested. 
If effected, it will fetch considerable additional revenue to both the 
central and provincial Governments. If the representatives of vested 
interests raise any objection to the suggested change, they must be 
definitely told, as Pitt once said 1 in connexion with the East India 
Company Bill, 1784, in reference to the rights and privileges of the 
East India Company, that no charter ought to be suffered to stand in 
the way of a reform on which the welfare of the country depends, and 
that no rights, however sacred, of any body of men can supersede 
state necessity. 

Finally, I should suggest that military expenditure should be 
further reduced by, at least, three crores. Be it said to the credit of 
the authorities that the net military expenditure 2 3 was reduced from 
Rs. 69*81 crores in 1923-22 to Rs. 55 97 crores in 1926-27®. The 
revised estimate of the same for 1927-28 was Rs. 54*92 crores and 
the budget estimate for the current (1928-29) year has been put at 
Rs. 55 ; 10 crores. 4 

The Indian Retrenchment Committee (1922-23), of which Lord 
Inchcape was the Chairman, recommended in 1923 that the Govern¬ 
ment of India should not be satisfied with a military budget of Rs. 57 
crores (for 1923-24), and that a close watch should be kept on the 
details of military expenditure with the object of bringing about a 
progressive reduction in the future. ' Should a further fall in prices,* 
it continued, * take place, we consider that it may be possible, after 
a few years, to reduce the military budget to a sum not exceeding 
Rs. 50 crores, although the Commander-in-Chief does not subscribe 
to this opinion. Even this is more , in our opinion , than the tax-payer 
in India should be called upon to pay\ and , though revenue may increase 
through a revival of trade , there would , we thinks still be no justifica¬ 
tion for not keeping a strict eye on military expenditure with a view 
to its further reduction . ,s 

On the other hand, Sir Basil Blackett observed* in 1928 : 

‘ The Government have given special consideration to the matter 

1 In the House of Common3.— Vide P. Mukherjee, Indian Constitu¬ 
tional Documents , Vol. i, pp. 47-48. 

2 In 1913-14 it was Rs. 29*84 crores. 

3 Vide the Budget for 1928-29. 

4 Ibid. 

9 The italics are mine. 

•. Vide his Budget Statement for 1928-29. 
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during the current year and we have come to the conclusion that the 
figure proposed for next year cannot be reduced if India is to make a 
reasonable provision for her defence in modern conditions. 1 * 

His Excellency the Comraander-in-Chief also said, 1 after referring 
to certain figures: 

* It must be improbable that, however strict a watch we may keep 
on expenditure, a further progressive reduction on any appreciable 
scale can be expected.’ 

It should however, in fairness, be mentioned in this connexion 
that ’since the Inchcape Committee reported, it has been»decided 
to charge the army with the cost of certain services rendered by other 
Government Departments which previously were given free.** The 
estimated cost of these services for the current year is Rs. 45*64 lakhs. 
In view of all this, I have suggested above the reduction in military 
expenditure by Rs. 3 crores. And 1 do not think that 1 it will be 
impossible for the Government of India to effect the reduction with¬ 
out diminishing the efficiency of the Army, if a supreme effort is made 
to bring it about. As will appear from the following table, there 
has been, according to Labour Gazette , 3 Bombay, September, 1928, 
an appreciable fall in wholesale prices since 1923 when the Inchcape 
Committee reported. 


44 The annual movements in food, non-food and general wholesale prices, 

JULY 1924 = 100 


— 

Food 

Index 

No. 

Non-food. 
Index x 
No. 

General 

Index 

No. 

Twelve-monthly average for 1922. 

186 

187 

187 

,, ,, ,, ,, 1923. 

179 

182 

181 

Eight-monthly ,, ,, 1928. 

140 

i 

146 

144 ” 


Though the index number of wholesale prices in Bombay does not 
exactly indicate the level of wholesale prices in other parts of India, 
it can be regarded however as fairly representative of those prices 
for my present purposes. Time, therefore, has come for giving effect, 

1 Vide The Legislative Assembly Debates of March 8, 1928. 

* Ibid. 

3 Published by the Labour Office, Government of Bombay. 
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substantially at least, to the recommendation ot the Inchcape 
Committee to which I have referred before. 

' 1 should also propose that if the suggested reduction in military 
expenditure cannot be otherwise effected, it should be brought about 
by the replacement of a portion of the British element in the Indian 
Army by Indian element. According to the Report 1 of the Inchcape 
Committee, in 1922-23, the average, approximate annual cost of a 
British soldier was Rs. 2,503, and that of an Indian Sepoy was Rs. 631 
only. Further, in the same year, the average, approximate annual 
cost of a British Officer was Rs. 12,460, and that of an Indian officer 
was Rs. 2,324 only. Things cannot have changed materially since 
1922*23. It is evident from these figures that if a portion of the 
British element in the Indian Army is replaced by Indian element 
as I have suggested, considerable saving will be effected in India’s 
military expenditure. 

The suggestions outlined above, if accepted, will enable the 
Government of India not merely to meet its expected deficit in the 
event’ of the semi, pro vincialisation of the taxes on income, but also 
to have a small surplus every year. On the other hand, my scheme, 
as I have shown before 2 , will place at the disposal of the major 
provinces a sum of about Rs. 745 lakhs, and possibly more with the 
expansion of commerce and industry from year to year. What will 
be the ultimate effects of this upon the country ? I feel that I cannot 
better describe them than by repeating, with slight changes 3 , what 
Sir Basil Blackett said 4 on February 28, 1927, in reference to the 
remission of the provincial contributions to the extent of Rs. 5*45 
crores:— 

* What romance lies behind this figure (7*45 crores) when it is 
translated into spending capacity in the hands of the Ministers in 

the provinces !.What will 7*45 crores a year transfigured into 

goods and services, available year by year in the hands of the 
provincial Governments, mean in the promotion of human happiness, 
in the prevention of preventable diseases and ignorance, in the 
widening of the opportunities for a good life for many crores of the 
people of India! 1 

In this connexion I should like to observe that the Government of 
India must not forget that, to take a single instance, * in 1921, out 

1 Vide App. C and D to the Report. 

2 See p. 617 ante . 

8 In figures, i.e., by reading 7*45 for 5*45. 

4 In the Legislative Assembly. Vide his Budget Statement for 
1927-28. 
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of a total population of 247 millions in British India, only 22*6 
millions were literate ’; and that in 1926-27 only 4 7*8 million pupils, 
or 21*03 per cent, of the population of school-going age, were under¬ 
going primary education.’ 

* Me * * * * 

APPENDIX V 
The Government op India 
Notification. 

Legislative Department. 

Simla, the 24th August 1929. 

No. 293—1/29-C. & G.—In exercise of the powers conferred by sub¬ 
section 1 of section 67, read with section 129A, of the Government 
of India Act, the Governor-General in Council, with the sanction of 
the Secretary of State in Council, is pleased to direct that the 
following further amendment shall be made in the Indian Legislative 
Rules, namely 

After Rule 17 of the said Rules the following rule shall be inserted, 
namely:— 

4 17-A. Notwithstanding anything contained in rule 15 or rule 17, 
the President shall not have or exercise any power to prevent or delay 
the making or discussion of any motion relating to a Bill made 
by the Member in charge of the Bill or to refuse to put, or delay 
the putting of, the question on any such motion, unless such power 
is expressly conferred upon him by, or such motion or discussion 
or the putting of such question, as the case may be, is expressly 
prohibited or directly precluded by, any provision of the Government 
of India Act, these Rules or the Standing Orders.’ 1 

APPENDIX W 
Form of Petition 2 
Council of State 
To he L e gi s i a ti ve Assera bly 

Whereas a Bill entitled a Bill;...(Here insert title of Bill) 

is now under the consideration of the Indian Legislature 3 (Sic), the 

1 This Rule 4 is intended to prevent a repetition of the deadlock 
over the Public Safety Bill at the Delhi session of the Assembly’ 
held in April 1929. J 

9 See also the Govt, of India Notification, No. 592, dated Delhi, the 
30th March 1922, in the Cal. Gas. Part IA, April 12,1922, pp. 108-111. 

3 Or the Council of State in the case of the Council of State. 
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bumble petition of...[Here insert name 

and designation or description of petitioner (or petitioners) in concise 

form, e.g. * Ram Lai and others * or • the inhabitants of. 

.* or 1 the municipality of.* etc.] 

sheweth...(Here insert concise statement of 

case) and accordingly your petitioner (or petitioners) pray that 

.(Here insert * that the Bill be or be not proceeded 

with,’ or * that special provision be made in the Bill to meet the case 
of your petitioners’ or any other appropriate prayer regarding the 
Bill> and your petitioner (s) as in duty bound will ever pray. 


Name of 
petitioner 

Address 

Signature or thumb impression 





Countersignature of Member presenting. 
Or (in the case of the Council of State) 
Signature of petitioner. 

Countersignature of Member presenting. 


APPENDIX X 

The Legislative Assembly Department (Conditions 
of Service) Rules, 1929. 

GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 

Legislative Department. 

Notification. 

Simla, the 31st August , 1929 . 

No. 82-1/29—C. and G.—The following Resolution by the Secretary 
of State for India in Council is published for general information 

Resolution. 

In exercise of the powers conferred by Sections 96B and 96C of the 
Government of India Act, the Secretary of State, with the concurrence 
of the majority of votes at a meeting of the Council of India held on 
this 7th day of August, 1929, uereby makes, the following Rules, 
namely:— 

1. These rules may be called the Legislative Assembly Depart¬ 
ment (Conditions of Service) Rules, 1929. 

2. In these rules : 

(a) * Assembly ’ means the Legislative Assembly ; 

40 
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(6) 4 President * means ‘ the President of the Legislative 
Assembly. 

3. The Assembly Department shall consist of— 

(a) a Secretary, a Deputy Secretary and an Assistant Secre¬ 
tary, who shall be the officers of the House ; and 
(£) so many Superintendents, Reporters, Assistants, Clerks, 
Stenographers, Translators and menials as shall, from 
time to time, be found necessary by the Governor- 
General in Council. 

4. The officers of the House shall be appointed by the Governor- 
General after consultation with the President. With the exception 
of the first appointments of Secretary and Assistant Secretary and 
of all appointments by promotion from Assistant Secretary and 
Deputy Secretary, the officers of the House shall be appointed from 
persons recommended as qualified for appointment by the Public 
Service Commission in accordance with the procedure laid down 
in Rules 5 and 6 of the Publie Service Commission (Functions) Rules, 
1926 1 , for recruitment to Central Services, Class I, with the 
substitution of 4 the Governor-General’ for 4 the Governor-General 
in Council’, and with the further modification that, in place of an 
officer appointed by the Governor-General under part (a) of the 
proviso to Rule 5 of the said Rules, the President shall be entitled to 
sit with the Commission at interviews referred to in clause (iii) of 
the last mentioned Rule. 

5. The members of the ministerial establishment of the 
Assembly Department shall be appointed by the President after 
consultation with the Secretary, and all appointments to these 
posts of persons not already in the service of Government, shall be 
made from among persons who have been recognized by the Public 
Service Commission as qualified to hold an appointment in the class 
in which a vacancy exists. 

6. (1) The pay 2 of the officers of the House shall be as follows :— 

Rs. 

Secretary ... ... ... 2,500-75-3,250 

Deputy Secretary ... ... 1,500-50-2,000 

Assistant Secretary ... ... 1,000-50-1,250 

(2) The pay of members of the ministerial and menial establish¬ 
ments of the Assembly Department shall be as fixed by the Governor- 
General in Council. 

7. The appointments to the menial establishment shall be made by 
the President after consultation with the Secretary. 

1 See Appendix T. 2 Per month; 
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8. (1) In respect of the officers of the House no order of the kind 
described in Rule 10 (l) 1 of the Public Service Commission (Functions) 
Rules, 1926, shall be passed except by the Governor-General acting 
after consultation with the President, but before passing any order of 
removal or dismissal, the Governor-General shall consult the Public 
Service Commission, and the Public Service Commission shall there¬ 
upon take action as if the order to be passed were an order in respect 
of which it had been consulted under Rule 10 of the Public Service 
Commission (Functions) Rules, 1926. 

(2) Nothing in this rule shall be construed as empowering the 
Governor-General to dismiss from Government service any officer of 
the House who was originally appointed to such service by the 
Secretary of State in Council, or as affecting the right of appeal to 
the Secretary of State in Council which may be possessed by any officer 
of the House in virtue of any other Rule or law for the time being in 
force. 

9. Any order of the kind described in Rule 10 (1) of the Public 
Service Commission (Functions) Rules, 1926, maybe passed by the 
President against any member of the ministerial establishment of the 
Assembly Department after consultation with the Secretary, and an 
appeal shall lie from any such order to the Governor-General, who may 
consult the Public Service Commission in regard to the order to be 
passed thereon and the Commission shall thereupon take action as if 
the appeal were an appeal in respect of which it had been consulted 
under Rule 10 of the Public Service Commission (Functions) Rules, 
1926. 

10. Any order of the kind described in Rule 10 (1) of the Public 
Service Commission (Functions) Rules, 1926, maybe passed by the 
President against any member of the menial establishment of the 
Assembly Department and there shall be no appeal against any such 
order. 

11. In *11 matters for which special provisioq is not made in these 
Rules, the conditions of service of the officers of the House, and of the 
ministerial and menial establishments of the Assembly Department, 
shall be governed by the Rules and orders for the time being applica¬ 
ble to such classes of Government servants as shall be specified by the 
Governor-General in Council. 

L. GRAHAM, 

Secretary to the Government of India . 


1 See page 606 ante . 
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The Viceregal Pronouncement 
of October 31st, 1929. 
GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 
Home Department. 


NOTIFICATION. 

New Delhi, the 31st October , 1929. 

No. 4485.—The following statement by His Excellency the 
Viceroy and Governor-General is published for general inform 
mation. 

H. G. HAIG, 

Secy, to the Govt . of India . 


STATEMENT 

1 have just returned from England where I have had the oppor¬ 
tunity of prolonged consultation with His Majesty’s Government. 
Before I left this country, I said publicly that, as the King- 
Emperor’s representative in India, I should hold myself bound to 
tell my fellow-countrymen, as faithfully as I might, of India’s 
feelings, anxieties and aspirations. In my endeavours to dis¬ 
charge that undertaking I was assisted by finding, as I had 
expected, a generous and sincere desire, not only on the part of 
His Majesty’s Government but on that of all persons and parties in 
Great Britain, to hear and to appreciate everything that it was my 
duty to represent. 

These arc* critical days, when matters by which men are deeply 
touched are in issue and when, therefore, it is inevitable that poli¬ 
tical feeling should run high, and that misunderstandings, which 
would scarcely arise in conditions of political tranquillity, should 
obtain firm foothold in men’s minds. I have, nevertheless, not 
faltered in my. belief that, behind all the disquieting tendencies of 
the time, there lay the great mass of Indian opinion, overflowing 
all divisions of race, religion, or political thought, fundamentally 
loyal to the King-Emperor, and, whether consciously or not, 
only wanting to understand and to be understood. On the other 
side, I have never felt any doubt that opinion in Great Britain, 
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.puzzled as it might be by events in India, or only perhaps par¬ 
tially informed as to their true significance, was unshaken in its 
determination that Great Britain should redeem to the full the 
pledges she has given for India’s future. On both countries the 
times have laid a heavy and in some ways a unique responsibility, 
for the influence on the world of a perfect understanding between 
Great Britain and India might surely be so great that no scales can 
give us the measure either of the price of success or the price of 
failure in our attempts to reach it. 

In my discussions with the Prime Minister and the Secretary of 
State, it was inevitable that the principal topic should have been 
the course of events in India. It is not profitable on either side to 
^discuss to what extent, or with what justification, the appoint¬ 
ment of a Parliamentary Commission two years ago has affected 
the general trend of Indian thought and action. Practical men 
must take facts and situations as they are, and not as they would 
have tnem be. 

Sir John Simon’s Commission, assisted as it has been by the 
Indian Central Committee, is now at work on its Report, and until 
that Report is laid before Parliament, it is impossible, and even if 
it were possible, it would, in the view of His Majesty’s Government, 
clearly be improper, to forecast the nature of any constitutional 
changes that may subsequently be proposed. In this respect 
every British party is bound to preserve to itself complete freedom 
of action. But what must constantly engage our attention, and is 
a matter of deep concern to His Majesty’s Government, is the 
discovery of means by which, when the Commission has reported, 
the broad question of British Indian constitutional advance may be 
approached in co-operation with all those who can speak authoritative¬ 
ly for opinion in British India. I would venture to recall some words 
which I used in addressing the Assembly eight months ago in a 
reference to the then existing political situation. * On the one side ’, 
I saidv ‘ it is as unprofitable to deny the right of Parliament to form 
its free and deliberate judgment on the problem, as it would be 
short-sighted of Parliament to underrate the importance of trying to 
reach a solution which might carry the willing assent of political 
India \ We shall surely stray from the path, at the end of which 
lies achievement, if we let go either one or other of these two main 
guiding principles of political action. 

But there has lately emerged, from a totally different angle, an¬ 
other set of considerations which is very relevant to what I have just 
stated on this matter to be the desire of His Majesty’s Government. 
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The Chairman of the Commission has pointed out in correspon¬ 
dence with the Prime Minister, which, I understand, is being 
published in England, that, as their investigation has proceeded, 
he and his colleagues have been greatly impressed, in considering 
the direction which the future constitutional development of India is 
likely to take, with the importance of bearing in mind the relations 
which may, at some future time, develop between British India 
and the Indian States. In his judgment it is essential that the 
methods, by which this future relationship between these two 
constituent parts of Greater India may be adjusted, should be fully 
examined. He has further expressed the opinion that if the Commis¬ 
sion’s Report and the proposals subsequently to be framed by the 
Government take this wider range, it would appear necessary for the 
Government to revise the scheme of procedure as at present propos¬ 
ed. He suggests that what might be required, after the Reports of 
the Statutory Commission and the Indian Central Committee have 
been made, considered and published, but before the stage is reached 
of the Joint Parliamentary Committee, would be the setting up of a 
Conference in which His Majesty’s Government should meet repre¬ 
sentatives both of British India and of the States, for the purpose of 
seeking the greatest possible measure of agreement for the final 
proposals which it would later be the duty of His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment to submit to Parliament. The procedure by Joint Parliamen¬ 
tary Committee conferring with delegations from the Indian 
Legislature and other bodies, which was previously contemplated 
and is referred to in Sir John Simon’s letter to myself of 6th February, 
1928, would still be appropriate for the examination of the Bill when 
it is subsequently placed before Parliament, but would, in the 
opinion of the Commission, obviously have to be preceded by some 
such Conference as they have suggested. 

With these views I understand that His Majesty’s Government are 
in complete accord. For, while they will greatly desire, when the 
time comes, to be able to deal with the question of British Indian 
political development under conditions the most favourable to its 
successful treatment, they are, with the Commission, deeply sensible 
of the importance of bringing under comprehensive review the whole 
problem of the relations of British India and the Indian States. 
Indeed, an adjustment of these interests in their view is essential 
for the complete fulfilment of what they consider to be the underlying 
purpose of British policy, whatever may be the method for its further¬ 
ance which Parliament may decide to adopt. 

The goal of British policy was stated in the declaration of August 
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1917 to be that of providing for 1 the gradual development of self- 
governing institutions, with a view to the progressive realization of 
responsible government in India as an integral part of. the British 
Bmpire.’ As I recently pointed out, my own Instrument of Instruc¬ 
tions from the King-Emperor expressly states that it is His Majesty's 
will and pleasure that the plans laid by Parliament in 1919 should be 
the means by which British India may attain its due place among His 
Dominions. Ministers of the Crown, moreover, have more than once' 
publicly declared that it is the desire of the. British Government that 
India should, in the fulness of time, take her place in the Empire in 
equal partnership with the Dominions. But in view of the doubts 
which have been expressed both in Great Britain and India regarding 
the interpretation to be placed on the intentions of the British Govern¬ 
ment in enacting the Statute of 1919, I am authorized on behalf of 
His Majesty's Government to state clearly that in their judgment it is 
implicit in the declaration of 1917 that the natural issue of India's 
constitutional progress, as there contemplated, is the attainment of 
Dominion status. 

In the full realization of this policy, it is evidently important that the 
Indian States should be afforded an opportunity of finding their 
place, and even if we cannot at present exactly foresee on what lines 
this development may be shaped, it is from every point of view desira¬ 
ble that whatever can be done should be done to ensure that action 
taken now is not inconsistent with the attainment of the ultimate 
purpose which those, whether in British India or the States, who look 
forward to some unity of All-India, have in view. 

His Majesty's Government consider that both these objects, namely, 
that of finding the best approach to the British Indian side of the 
problem, and secondly, of ensuring that in this process the wider 
question of closer relations in the future between the two parts of 
Greater India is not overlooked, can best be achieved by the adoption 
of procedure such as the Commission has outlined. When, therefore, 
the Commission and the Indian Central Committee have submitted 
their Reports and these have been published, and when His Majesty's 
Government have been able, in consultation with the Government of 
India, to consider these matters in the light of all the material then 
available, they will propose to invite representatives of different 
parties and interests in British India and representatives of the Indian 
States to meet them, separately or together as circumstances may 
demand, for the purpose of conference and discussion in regard both 
to the British-Indian and the AlMndian problems. It will be their 
earnest hope that by this means it may subsequently prove possible 
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on these grave issues to submit proposals to Parliament which may* 
command a wide measure of general assent. 

It is not necessary for me to say how greatly I trust that the action 
of His Majesty's Government may evoke response from and enlist 
the concurrence of all sections of opinion in India, and I believe that 
all who wish India well, wherever and whoever they are, desire 
to break through the webs of mistrust that have lately clogged the 
relations between India and Great Britain. I am firmly assured that 
the course of action now proposed is at once the outcome of a real 
desire to bring to the body politic of India the touch that carries with 
it healing and health, and is the method by which we may best hope 
to handle these high matters in the way of constructive states¬ 
manship. 

IRWIN, 

Viceroy and Governor-General. 

October 31st, 1929. 


APPENDIX Z 

The North-West Frontier Province. 1 The Legislative Council of 
the Governor of the North-West Frontier Province consists of— 

(1) the Member of the Executive Council ex-officio ; 

(2) twenty-eight elected Members ; and 

(3) such number of Members nominated by the Governor, as 
with the-addition of the Member of the Executive Council amount to 
twelve; of the members so nominated not more than six may be 
officials. 

The presence of at least ten members is necessary to constitute a 
quorum. 

1 The maximum annual salary of the Governor shall be Rs. 66,000 
and the maximum annual salary of the Member of his Executive 
Council shall be Rs. 42,000.’ 

1 For details see the Government of India Reforms Office Notification 
No. F.—173-31—R, dated the 25th January, 1932, and the Gazette of 
India , Extra., of February 9th, 1932 *, also Notifications Nos. F. 173— 
I to IV, dated Simla the 18th April, 1932. 
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523-24. 

House of Lords, 524. 

House of Representatives, 21, 

22 . 

Hunter, Sir William, 355m, 373, 
374m, 469. 

1 

Ilbert, Sir Courtenay, 2m, 197m, 
241m, 244, 295m, 342m, 348m, 
349m, 351,353, 358m, 490m, 496m, 
499m, 501m. 

Illicit correspondence, 499. 

Imperial Customs Service, 574, 
609. 

India, definition of, 1m. 

India Office, 307 ; organization 
of, 307-309 

Indian Agricultural Service, 574, 
609. 

Indian Arms Rules, 1920, 476. 

Indian Association, Secretary to, 
414. 
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Indian Audit and Accounts 
Service, 574* 609. 

Indian Budget, 205 and note. 

Indian Civil Service, 453-54, 574, 
609. 

rules for admission to, 454-61; 
Indians in, 461; offices 
reserved to, 580. 

Indian Courts, power of, 5. 

Indian Educational Service, 462 
and note, 574, 609. 

Indian Forest Service, 574, 609. 

Indian Laws, removal of doubts 
as to the validity of, 226-29. 

Indian Legislature, 
definition of, 4«, 20 ; in com¬ 
parison with the South African 
Parliament, 6 ; powers of, 196- 
200, 202-10; language in, 234; 
Committees of, 252-56, 576- 
78; procedure of legislation 
by, 257-66 ; conference between 
two Houses of, 265 ; and provi¬ 
sions of the Government of 
India Act, 580-81. 

Indian legislatures, 
non-sovereign law-making 
bodies, 5, 6#; freedom of 
speech in, 192-93; Rules 
and Standing Orders for 
regulating business in, 230- 
31. 

Indian Medical Service, 433, 536, 
574, 609. 

Indian National Congress, 149, 
304#. 

Indian Police Service, 574, 609. 

Indian Retrenchment Committee, 
312#, 313#, 317 and note, 502- 
3#, 623. 

Indian revenue accounts, to be 
annually laid before Parlia¬ 
ment, 343. 

Indian Service of Engineers, 574, 
609. 

Inferior Civil Courts, 500-1. 

Inferior Criminal Courts, 500. 

Instructions, 
to Governors, 581-84; 
to Governor-General, 584-87. 

Interpretation Act of 1889,1#. 

Irwin, Lord, 25#, 599, 632. 


J 

Jagat Narain, Pandit, 517#. 

Joint Committee, 255. 

Joint deliberation, principle of* 
not always observed, 508-9. 

Joint families, 100. 

Joint Select Committee, 38,47,62- 
63#, 203, 209#, 217#, 222, 304- 
5, 329#, 333, 337#, 360#, 383, 
393, 394, 395#, 405-6,4X8-19, 
424, 427, 428#, 429, 432#, 447, 
474,476, 479,519,522, 527. 

Judicial Commissioners, 499-500. 

Juries and assessors, 501. 

K 

Karnani, Rai Bahadur Sukhlal* 
376. 

Keith, Prof. A. Berried ale, 200#, 
301-3 305. 

Kelkar, N. K., 158#, 511#, 512#, 
516. 

Kennedy, 15#. 

L 

Lancashire, 339. 

Lane-Fox, Rt. Hon. George* 
528. 

Law Member, 370. 

Layton, Walter T., 529#. 

Leacock, Dr. Stephen, 230. 

Lee, Viscount of Fareham, 
450#. 

Lee Commission, 445#, 450, 451, 
452, 461, 462. 

Legislation, procedure, for 
in the Indian Legislature, 257- 
66 ; in a Governor's Legislative 
Council, 284-87 ; in the Bengal 
Legislative Council, 287-89. 

Legislative Assembly, 20; 
duration of, 21; composition 
of, 22; President of, 25-27 ; 
Deputy President, 27-28; Chair¬ 
men of, 41-42 ; Secretary of, 
42-45, 625-27 ; Marshal of, 45 ; 
qualifications of electors for, 
in different provinces, 101-20; 
qualifications for election to, 
74-75; summoning of, 232 ; 
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time of meetings of, 233; power 
of, in regard to the granting 
of supplies, 206*8. 

Legislative Department, see De¬ 
partment. 

Legislative Rules, In, 

Lieutenant-Governorship, 440; 
Legislative Council in, 442. 

Lloyd, Sir (now Lord) George, 
507. 

Local Government (Borrowing) 
Rules, 485-86,563-64. 

Local Governments, 
duty of, to supply information, 
396-97 ; business of, how 
transacted, 423-29; agency 
employment of, 437-38, 546-47. 

Local Legislatures, powers of, 
222-24. 

Local Legislatures (Previous 
Sanction) Rules, 567-69. 

Lovett, Sir Verney, 147*. 

Low, Sir Sidney, on the English 
Constitution, 3,164*. 

Lowe, Robert, 164. 

Lowell, Professor A. L., 183, 
186*, 201*, 206 , 208*, 209*, 
232*, 236, 237*, 243, 279*, 

342*, 349, 415*, 437,491*, 514. 

Lytton, Lord (Governor of Ben¬ 
gal), 216*, 218, 219, 220 and 
note, 414, 416*, 421,509. 

Lytton, Lord (Governor-Gene¬ 
ral), 350, 459, 471. 

M 

MacDonald, J. Ramsay, 302*, 
304, 307*i 322*, 347, 348*, 349*. 
356*, 453*. 

Madras Legislative Council, 
composition of, 56; special 
qualifications for election to, 
75-76 ; qualifications of electors 
for, 133-37. 

Maitland, F. W., 494. 

Marine, Royal Indian, 196*. 

Marriott, Sir J.A.R., 3, 8*, 50*, 
295*, 411 and note. 

Matters affecting both Reserved 
and Transferred subjects, 428- 
29, 535. 


Maxwell, Sir Peter Benson, 413. 

May, Sir T. Erskine, 33, 34*, 
186*, 193, 194, 201*, 245*, 278, 
279. 

Maynard, Sir John, 507. 

Mayo, Lord, 469,471. 

McCarthy, F., 210. 

Meston, Lord, 474. 

Meston Committee, 474,475*, 476. 
478, 611. 

Meyer, Sir William, 413, 506. 

Mill, J.S., 160, 161 and note, 321, 
322. 

Minister, the, 

method of appointment of, 
407-10; tenure of office of, 
410; salary of, 411-12; is 
the salary of, totally refusable? 
412-17 ; want of confidence in, 
how to express, 414-16 and 
note ; vote of censure on, how 
to pass, 414-16 and note; 
motion of non-confidence in, 
289-91; the salary of, in 
Bengal, 416; the law relating 
to the salary of, indefinite, 
417 ; and Governors, relations 
between, 417-20, 515-16; and 
the public services, relations 
between, 432-33, 511-15 ; 

collective responsibility of, not 
much encouraged, 517-19 ; and 
the Finance Department, rela¬ 
tions between, 519-22. 

Minto, Lord, 147 and 148*. 

Misdemeanours, certain acts to 
be, 498-99. 

Mitra, H. N., 341*. 

Monson, Colonel, 351. 

Montagu, E. S., 322 and note, 
340, 341, 410, 412*, 444*, 509*, 
524, 530*, 600, 601. 

Morley, Lord, 148,322*, 356*. 

Motion for adjournment for dis¬ 
cussing a matter of urgent 
public importance, 244-48, 
273. 

Motions, 234; 

repetition of, 234 ; rules as to 
amendments to, 235. 

Muddiman Committee, 153, 194, 
290*, 349*, 507 and note. 
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Mukherjee, Sir Ashutosb, 493#. 

Mukherjee, Prof. Panchanandas, 
10#, 11*. 296#, 299#, 300#, 322#, 
347#, 358#, 359#, 459#, 467#, 
471#. 

Munitions Fraud case, constitu¬ 
tional significance of, 376-77, 
381. 

Mysore, 441. 

N 

Nehru, Pandit Motilal, 155#, 
531#. 

Nehru Committee, 155 and note, 
156#, 165#, 531#. 

Nomination of candidates, 
168-69 ; deposit on, 169-70. 

Nomination Paper, form of, 
189-90. 

Non-co-operation movement, 508. 

Non-confidence, motion of, in 
Ministers, 290-291. 

Non-official (Definition) Rules, 
571. 

Non-votable heads of expendi¬ 
ture, 

central, 2C6-8; contrasted 
with the English Consolid¬ 
ated Fund Charges, 208-1Q; 
Mr. Ginwala’s resolution on, 
210-11; provincial, 215. 

North, Lord, 2«. 

Northbrook, Lord, 356#. 

North-West Frontier Province, 
Governorship, 632. 


0 


Oath, taking of, by elected or 
nominated members, 177. 

Oath of allegiance, 35.7, 407 ; form 
of, 357. 

Oath of office, 357, 407 ; form of, 
357. 

Oath of secrecy, 382, 407 ; form 
of, 382. 

Offices reserved to the Indian 
Civil Service, 580. 

Official bloc, end ministerial res¬ 
ponsibility, 517 

41 


Ogg, F.A., 491#. 

Olivier, Lord, 531. 

Oudh, Chief Court in, 499#. 

P 

Palmerston,Viscount, 296#, 299#. 

Parliament, attitude of, towards 
Transferred subjects, 523-24. 

Patel, V. J., 25#, 28, 29, 31, 35- 
36, 42-43 and note. 

Peel, Sir Robert, 411#. 

Pitt’s Act, see East India Com¬ 
pany Act, 1784, under Act. 

Plural voting, principle of, 157. 

Points of order, decision of, 235. 

Polling officers, 175. 

Port Blair, 370. 

Power to order withdrawal, 
236. 

Preamble to the Government of 
India Act, 1919, 533. 

President of the Council of State. 
5 P-52. 

President of the Legislative 
Assembly, 25 and note ; 
election of, 25-27 ; conventions 
regarding the office of, 28-30 ; 
duties and functions of, 30-34 ; 
salary of, 36-38; Joint Select 
Committee on, 38-39. 

President of the Legislative 
Council, 62-65. 

Presiding officer, 175. 

Princes’ Protection Bill, 203-4. 

Privy Council, 

Judicial Committee of, 6#, 
490-93 ; appeals to, 490-91. 

Procedure regarding legislation 
in both Chambers, 263-64. 

Prorogation, 232, 274. 

Provincial borrowing, 485-86. 

Provincial budget, 214-20. 

Provincial Civil Service, 463. 

Provincial contributions, 477-81 * 
538-39, 612-13. 

Provincial Finance Depart¬ 
ment, 433; functions of, 433- 
437, 543-46. 

Provincial Governments, central 

* control over, how exercised, 
389-96. 
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Provincial loan account, 482 and 
note. 

Provincial taxation, 486-88. 

Provisions of the Act, repealable 
or alterable by the Indian 
Legislature, 580-81. 

Public Service Commission, 448- 
50, 450-53. 

Public Service Commission 
(Functions) Rules, 1926, 602- 
10 . 

Public Services, regulation of the 
exercise of authority over, 432- 
33. 

Punjab Legislative Council, 
composition of, 57-58; special 
qualifications for election to, 
78. 

Q 

Queen Victoria, Proclamation 
by, 346, 356. 

Questions, 210-44, 273. 

Quorum, 233, 275, 364. 

R 

Rahim, Sir Abdur, 158//. 

Railways and Commerce Depart¬ 
ment, see Department. 

Rajpulana, 441. 

Raleigh, Sir Thomas, 355//. 

Rangachariar, T., Diwan Baha¬ 
dur, 28. 

Reading, Lord, 16, 25*. 

Redlich, Josef, 32//, 33//, 34//, 37//, 
279//. 

Reed, Sir Stanley, 346, 379//. 

Reforms, working of, 
in the sphere of the central 
Government, 505-6; in the 
sphere of the provincial Govern¬ 
ment, 506-7. 

Reforms Enquiry Committee, 
1924, see Muddiman Com¬ 
mittee. 

Registration as an elector, 
general conditions of, 81-84. 

Regulating Act (1773), see East 
India Company Act, 1773, 
under Act. . - 


Representation of special inter¬ 
ests, 

in Legislative Assembly, 23; 
in Council of State, 50; in 
Legislative Councils, 62; desi¬ 
rability of, 156-59. 

Reserved subjects, 

Secretary of State’s control 
over, 333-34,339; central control 
over, 394-96; Rules relating 
to expenditure on, 335, 574-76 ; 
also see Subjects. 

Resolutions, 248; 
form and contents of, 249-51; 
effect of, 251. 

Reservation of Bills, Rules, 569- 
70. 

Returning Officer, 169, 172, 173, 
175, 176, 181. 

Revenues of India, 466 ; applica¬ 
tion of, 467-68. 

Revocation of transfer, 439, 534- 
35. 

Royal Air Force, 368. 

Royal Commission on Decen¬ 
tralization, 377. 

Royal Commission on Indian 
Expenditure, 313, 316. 

Royal Commission on the Su¬ 
perior Civil Services 444//, 
450 ; see Lee Commission. 

Royal Indian Marine, 196//, 368. 

Roy Chaudhury, Kiron Sankar, 
280/1. 

Roy Chaudhury, Kumar Sankar, 
280//. 

Rules relating to expenditure on 
central subjects, 335, 571-74. 

Rules relating to expenditure on 
Reserved subjects, 335, 574-76. 

Rushbrook Williams, Prof. L.F., 
204//. 

S 

Salisbury, Lord, 356//. 

Salt Duty, 204. 

Sanders, 164//. 

Sankaran Nair, Sir C., 5J3, 529//. 

Sapru, Sir Tej Bahadur, 341, 
356//, 369, 441//, 445*, 493//, 
509*, 517*. 
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Scheduled Taxes, Rules, 488, 565- 
67. 

Seat, vacation of, 177-79. 

Seating of members, 233. 

Secretary of State (for India), j 
origin of the office of, 292-94 ; j 
appointment of, 295; Under- I 
Secretaries of State appointed 
by, 295 ; correspondence be¬ 
tween, and India, 298-99; 
salary of, 313 and note; 
powers of, 319-44 ; control of, 
over Transferred subjects, 327- 
33 ; control of, over Central 
and Reserved subjects, 333-42. 

Secretary of State in Council, 
rights and liabilities of, 342- 
43; power of, to buy, etc., 
property, 342. 

Secretary of State for Dominion 
Affairs, 307. 

Selborne, Lord, 6*. 

Select Committees, 252-55. 

Setalvad, Sir Chimanlal, 507. 

Seton, Sir Malcolm, 292;/, 293*, 
296*, 297*, 298;/, 299//, 305, 
308*, 313*, 317*, 322*, 336*, ! 
462. 

Sex disqualification, condition of 
the removal of, 68-69 and note, 
83 and note. 

Sidgwick, 158*. 

Sidney Low, 164. 

Sinha, Lord, 209*, 401*, 599. 

Spence, R. A., 384. 

Standing Committees, 576-80. 

Statutory Civil Service, 459. 

Statutory Commission, 524-32 ; 
Joint Select Committee pn, 
527 ; personnel of, 528-32. 

Statutory Commission Act, the 
Government of India, 528 and 
note. 

Strachey, Sir John, 306, 321, 373, 
453*, 454*, 459*, 469*, 470*, 

Strachey, Sir Richard, 470, 

Strangers, admission of, 236. 

Strathcona, Lord, 528. 

Stringer, H., 376. 

Subjects, 

central, 228-29, 390-91, 547- 
49 ; provincial, 228-29, 390-91, 


550-55 ; Reserved, 228-29, 390- 
91 ; Transferred, 228-29, 390- 
91, 555-^58 ; further transfers of, 
438, 534-35. 

Subordinate Civil Service, 463. 

Subordinate Judiciary, 500-501. 

Superintendents and Class 1 of 
the Survey of India Depart¬ 
ment, 574, 609. 

Superior Staff of the Geological 
Survey of India, 574, 609. 

Suplementary grants, 270-71, 
278-83. 

Supplies, how granted, 267-71, 
275-79. 

Suspension of transfer, 439, 534- 

Swarajist Party, 508. 

System of divided heads, evolu¬ 
tion of, 471-72. 

System of separate purse, how 
far desirable, 521-22, 


T 

Taiiff Board, 340. 

Thakurdas, Purushotamdas, 
313*, 317*. 

Transferred subjects, 

Secretary of State’s control 
over, 327-33 ; central control 
over, 392-93 ; rules relating to 
the temporary administration 
of, 420-21, 564-65; tempor¬ 
ary administration of, in 
Bengal and the Central Provin¬ 
ces, 421 ; allocation of revenues 
for, 429-32, 542-43 ; rules 

relating to expenditure on, 
331-333, 559-60 ; see also Sub¬ 
jects. 

Turkey, Sultan of, 305. 


U 

Under-Secretaries of State, 295 ; 

salaries of, 313*. 

Union of South Africa, 6, 24, 51, 
462. 
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United Provinces Legislative 
* Council, 

composition of, 57; special 
qualifications for election to, 
77-78 ; qualifications of electors 
for, 127-32. 

V 

Viceroy, title of, 346. 

Vincent, Sir William, 247, 384- 
85, 461*. 

Voting, by ballot, 172 ; by voices 
or division, 234. 


W 

Waite, C.S., 376. 

Walsh, Rt. Hon. Stephen, 528*. 
Wattal, P. K., 482*. 

Welby, Lord, 313, 316. 

Welby Commission, see Royal 
Commission on Indian Ex¬ 
penditure^ 

Willingdon, Lord, 509. 

Winter ton, Earl, 341*, 529*. 
Wrong, Prof., 15. 
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